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cHAms 1 Looking Ahead 

President sends Marines to Lebanon 
Soviet Prenuer seals off East Berlin 
Israel and Syria clash over border dispute 
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Behind earii one of these headlines h'es a story. What is the 
story? Why did it occur? And most important, where did it occur? 



All of these stories happened In the region you are going to study 
this year. Every place has a geography of its own that makes it 
different from every other place. Because of tins, you should 
learn about the geography of a place before you become involved 
with the story. The stories of Lebanon, East Berlin, Israel, and 
Syria are only a of the stories tliat happened in our time in the 
lands of Europe and the Mediterranean World. 

Eurasia’s Name. In ancient times many people called tire sun- 
set creb and the sunrise arti. Sailors learned to use the ercb and the 
osu as their guides for sailing the Mediterranean Sea. Tlsey named 
UiB lands to Uie west, wJiere the sun set, Europe. The lands to the 
east, where the sun came up, they called Asia. They did not know 
that the land of tlie setting sun was connected to the land of tJic 
rising sun. Today we know that this is so, and we call this com- 
bined land mass Eurasia. 

Eurasia is the largest land mass on the eartlr. It Is the only con- 
tinent that is bordered by all the oceans. Some geographers call 
Eurasia two separate continents, Europe and Asia. This year you 
arc going to study Europe and the Mediterranean World. The 
map on page 18 sho'w that this ref^on includes lands on the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


Th* VnH 0 d S/otn It oUeeltd by 
avtntt thot take plocelnolhertsndt. 
In 1 958 Unittd Sletit Mariner wera 
rant to labonen to kt«p the p*ac*. 

fH’lf/c tt'orW) 





THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


Most of the people in the United Slates and in all the ^^'cstem 
Hemisphere look to Europe or Africa as the home of Uteir ance^ 
tors. Africa hanj^ onto the great Eurasian land mass by a tiny bit 
of land, the Sinai Peninsula. At tlie western end of llie Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Africa and Europe are separated by the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Tljis strait is so narrow that on a very clear day you 
can stand on the African side and see Europe. In spite of this 
closeness, there is enou{^ division for us to call Africa a separate 
continent. 

It is easy to see where Europe is separated from Africa^ but h’C 
have a problem when we look for its separation from Asia. Use 
the map on page 10 to study Eurasia carefully for a moment 
Look especially at the coast line. Do you notice how many pen- 
insulas jut out into the oceans and seas? Some of these, sucli as the 
Indian, Arabian, and Scandinavian peninsulas, are very large. The 
continent of Europe «)uld be thought of as the largest of Eur- 
asia's peninsulas. 

The Ural Moimtains are often named as the divide between 
Asia and Europe. They resemble Uie Appalachian Highlands of 
the United States in that they are rounded and smooth. At the 
northern and southern ends of this range there are a few peaks 
over 5,000 feet, but the center of the range does not rise beyond 
2.600 feet. This is low enou^ to permit ea^ crossing. In most 
places these tnouatains are not even 100 miles wide. Rivers have 
cut convenient vaUe)'S throu^ them. Roads and railroads cross 
them. The people who call Eurasia a continent say that the Urals 
are not a great enough barrier to split it into two distinct con- 
tinents. 

Europe, a Conlinent by Agreemerfl. Europe is not divided from 
Asia in the way most continents are separated from one another. 
It cannot be called a continent on the basis of its physical geog- 
raphy. Europe is called a cemtinent on the basis of its human 
geography. Europe is the homeland of people who scattered all 
over the world and traded or settled on every continent These 
people took their languages, their customs, and their religions 
wherever they went 

One of the great things the European people did was to lake 
the knowledge of the one true God wherever they went so that 
other people could come to know and love Him. Many cultures 
have adopted Christianity. Yet many people feel that a non- 
Quistian culture will someday be dominant in the world. We 
must work and pray that all cultures will someday adopt the most 
important feature of Western civilization, Christianity. 



furep* }i 0 •moll <0nlin0nl, bvl >1 hoi many 4Hf«r»nt khdt of cItmolOr 
(Philip Cendreau, MV.; KLSt Photo) 
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EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD CUMATC 



many people can live. Many navigable rivers help Europeans to 
trade and visit with each other and wJih people of other lands. 

Europe s coast line wnds in and out. It has many bays, gulfs, 
and seas. A jagged coast line like this makes for many fine har- 
bors. People can have access to the ocean and the seas uilhout 
having to travel very far. If we exclude the Soviet Union, there is 
no place in Europe that is more than 400 miles from the sea. 

Wyh ,»k1j ea^ access to the sea, over the centuries many 
Europeans have been seafaring people. The great explorers, such 
as Columbus and Magellan, set out from European harbors. 
Through travel, Europeans spread their culture to other lands 
and gained colonies in many parts of the world. 

The pleasant and refreshing climate of Europe is another nat- 
ural advantage. Most parts of the continent have foiu seasons. 
Tlicre is only a small area in the north that is too cold for grossing 
crops. Around the Mediterranean Sea, there are lands that have 
long, dry summers, and short, svet svinters. Here farmers produce 
crops with the help of irrigation. 


THE MEANING OF CLIMATE 


Waflth«r f«r«<oslin9 is <in Importcnt 
|ob. Thai* rw« NavTf "ttvrrireA* 
hunters" are reading a weather 
mop while In flight. (Official t/.S, 
Nacy Photo) 
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You can be sure that no matter where people live, at one time or 
another they will talk about the weather. Weather is the condition 
of the air at a particular time and a paxticxilar place. You have 
learned that weather can be hot or told, rainy or dry, svindy or 
caftn, but that ilc usuafiy not the same every dxy. 

If you wish to knosv a place well, you should find out something 
about its climate. Climate is the general pattern of sveather condi- 
tions that exists over a large area. It can be thought of as a puzzle. 
The pieces that make up this puzzle are the daily sveather condi- 
tions. We speak of climate in terms of seasons rather than days. 
Climate depends on many things. One of these is the location of 
the land. You can predict much about the climate of a place if you 
can locate the place exactly on a map or globe. 

Lines on Glebes or Mops. In order to locate a place on a map or 
globe, you must knosv the latitude and longitude of the place. 
Last year you learned that we use lines of latitude to measure 
distance north or south of the equator. These lines are called 
parallels. 

If you want to locate a place exactly on a map or globe, you must 
also know the lonptude of the place. The lines that connect the 
North and South poles are called lines of longitude, or meridians. 
The distance between meridians is measured in degrees. These 
lines show How far east nr west a place is a line that hzent 

degrees km^tude. This zero line from which we measure longi- 





tude is called the Prime Meridian. When you use longihtde lines 
tvith the latitude lines that cross tlieni, you be able to find the 
exact location of any place on the eartli. 

Contrasts In Climate. Look at the climate map on page 15. 
Notice the belt of coastal land around the Mediterranean Sea 
labeled Mediterranean climate. Last year you studied this same 
type of climate as it exists in Southern California. Tlic lands 
around the Mediterranean Sea that have this type of climate arc 
called llie Mediterranean Lands. Because these lands have the 
same climate, yo\i svill study tliein as a single region. 

To tlie soutli and e:ist of the Mediterranean Lands are Uie vast 
deserts of North Africa and Southwest Asia. This arid region is by 
far the largest expanse of desert in the world. Notice on the map 
on page 15 Uiat the desert lands arc fringed by narrow belts of 
steppe, or semiarid land. You will study the steppe and desert 
lands as a second region, the Arid Umds. 

Tlie third region you will study is the repon north of the 
Mediterranean. Tlie conditions of life in Europe nortli of tlie 
Mediterranean Lands arc quite different from those in the Medi- 
terranean Lands or the Arid Lands. 

You have learned tliat climate affects the way people live and 
where they live. Compare the population map on page I'i with 
the climate map on page 15. You will see Uiat much of the north- 
ern area has a cold climate and is sparsely populated. The few 
people who live tlierc arc fishermen, nomadic herders, or minere. 

As your eyes travel soutliwcst on tlie population map, they 
come to Europe's areas of dense population. Fertile soils, tem- 
perate climate, and abundant mineral resources have made 
Western Europe one of the richest, most lughly indastriallzccl, ajid 
most densely populated parts of the world. 


A REGION OF CONTRASTS 

' Tliere are over 30 countries in tlie region you arc about to 
study. Some are so small that they are not shown on most maps. 
Others are more than tsvicc as large as Texas. Some eountriw 
have very large plains, while otliers are very moimtaiiious. niere 
are contrasts. between the harsh subarctic climate of Finland, 
and the dry hot desert climate of Libya. In addition to physical 
differences, there are many ilifferences in languages and >vays of 
life within the region. 

Many similarities also exist in the.se re^ons. Studying die 
similarities and differences of Europe and the .Mediterranean 
World \rin help you to understand die stories liehind the stori^ 






ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 



cH»P 7 fR 2 Early Civilizations in Europe 

and the Mediterranean Lands 


Have you ever wondered where the Garden of Eden was lo- 
cated? Some historians think it may have been located in a land 
called Mesopotamia. TJje map on page 20 will show you that 
Mesopotamia was the region between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. In fact, the word Mesopotamia is a Greek word that means 
“land between the rivers.” 

Mesopotamia is often referred to as a “cradle of civilization,’ 
or a place where civifization grew from smaQ beginnings. IVfien 
we speak of dviUzation we mean a highly developed way of life 
in which the people are able to build cities, to read and write, and 
to develop forms of art, trade, and government. 

There are other lands that we refer to as “cradles of civibza- 
tion." Most of them are located on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean Sea received its name from the andent Ro- 
mans, who at one time controlled the land on each of the three 
continents that surround this beautiful sea. The language of these 
Romans svas lAtin. The Latin words meditts and ferro mean 
middle and Zand. On the map on page 32 you will see why the 
Romans called the Mediterranean the sea of the middle lands. 
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THE BRIDGELAND 


Turn to Uie map on page 20 and locate the Nile River and the 
Tigris and Eviphrates rivers. The fertile valleys of these rivers are 
near tlie Mediterranean Sea. Hie lands in which tliese valleys are 
located form the bridgeland between the continents of Africa, 
Asia, and Europe. Tlie bridgeland of the Eurasian-African land- 
mass has alw'ays been the crossroads of three continents. 

Tliroughout history, people have traveled llie roads and caravan 
routes of the bridgeland for exploration, for military purposes, or 
for trade. They sometimes found a place tliat had a good climate, 
water, and grass. Often they settled dowm to use and enjoy the 
abundance of these lands. As people began to settle more widely 
on the Mediterranean Lands, trade developed. In trading goods, 
the people also e-rcltangetl ideas, /or ideas are part of the baggage 
of every traveler, soldier, and trader. 


Rutnt of ancient Mesopelomia have 
boon fount) In Iroq. By ttudylns theso 
ruins, historions oro able to tell us 
obouf Mosopofomlon elvi’llzeflon. 
(UPl) 





rti» Great Sphinx h one of the Seven Wonder* of the AndenI World. Il I* 
240 leet long and 66 feet high. Wind erosion ho* worn owoy port* of it, but 
the bosic structure *till stands o* it did more thon 4,800 years ago. fSusuafr) 


Egypt, Gift of *h© Nile. The Egyptian civilization began in the 
Nile Valley over 6,000 years ago. If you look at the land use and 
vegetation map on page 55, you will see that the narrow, fertile 
Nile Vallgr is protected on all sides by natural features. It is 
guarded on the west and east by a huge expanse of desert; on the 
north by the Mediterranean Sea; on the south by the marshes 
and rapids of the Nfle. For many centuries, Egyptian civilization 
was able to grow and develop in peace in a country with many 
natural advantages. 

The aimual flooding of the Nile River provided Egypt >vith 
some of the most productive farm lands in the world. To have 
tvater to irrigate the land in such a dry, sunny climate %vas a great 
WessiBg. The river ako provided the country with a natural mearxs 
of communication. 
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Nomadic herder* hove roomed the Ancieni monuments and tecords, preserved by the dry climate 
hridaelond since ihe time of Abraham. isolation of the Nile Valley, show »s that the Eg)-pUans de- 

(Aral» Infonnation Ctmfrr veloped a stable government. They learned to read and svrite 

%\ith picture symbols and to make paper from papyrus reeds that 
grew along the banks of the Nile. They built enormous buildings 
of stone, wove linen doth from flax, and improved their crops 
through irrigation. The Egyptians devised a calendar of 365 da)^ 
based on the flooding cycle of the Nfle. They discovered some 
basic rules of science and arithmetic, rules for surveying, and rules 
for telling lime. They learned many other things that have helped 
people and given them a better way of life. 

The Civilization of Mesopolomia. Written records show us that 
settlers lived In the land bebveen the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
which was called Mesopotamia, at least 4,000 years before Christ 
came on earth, little is known of the earliest inhabitants of this 
land, but we do know that about 3,000 b.c. some people from 
the mountainous regions of what are now Turkey and Iran settled 
there. These settlers developed a very hi^ degree of civilization 
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and Itivenlcd a fonn of wTiUtig. Tlicy Nvorfced mil the di\1slon of 
Uie circle Into 360 degrees and the hour into GO minutes. 

Iiis’a.sion after invasion came across Mesopotamia, ss-hldi was 
part of tlie hridgeland. Many of the ituTiders cnished the people 
and created new empires. About 500 years licfore tlie time of 
Christ, Mesopotamia wiis ruled by Persia aird became part of the 
Persian Empire. Tlie present-day country of Iraq was created otit 
of ancient Mesopotamia. Tlio land now coiled Iran was nt one 
time called Persia. 

The Hebrews. In the ancient city of Ur in the valley of the 
Tigris-Eiiphratcs, a great family of nomads grew powerful. Tlicir 
leader was a holy man. named Abraham. He was recognized ns 
Uie chief of this tribe which was known as tl»e Ilcbrcvv-s. Abraliam 
believed In the one true God and passed this belief on to his 
descendants. Tlic sons of Abraham and their children and tlieir 
cliildren’s cldldrcn all lived the life of nom.i<Is. TI«ey pastured 
their flocks of siiccp and goats from hfesopotamia to Canaan. 

Tlicrc came a time when the Hebrews were tlie victims of a 
great famine. Tlic Bible (ells the story of (liat famine and how 
hungr)* nten went great distances to obtain food. Tlic sons of 
Jacob uvnt for grain to Eg)ph «‘hcrc some yean iiefore one of 
their hrolhcrs, Joseph, had been sold into slaveiy. To their sur- 
prise, Joseph had Iwcorne U)c fas'orile of the Pharaoh, the 
Egyptian king, Joseph invited the hungr)' Hebrews to come and 
live near the plenlifiil fields of the Nile Valley. Tliey lived in 
freedom and plenty for some years, but later the Helirews were 
made slaves by the Egyptians. 

During the twclftli century before the birth of Christ, ilic He- 
brews banded together under the Icadenliip of Moses and gained 
their freedom. Tlicy escaped over the Hed Sea and wandered for 
forty years in the desert on the Sinai Peninsula. Finally thej* 
entered the Promised land, the land of Canaan, ulndi was part 
of tfie faiuf that fatcr became FafcstiTie. Tbdhy Fafcstihc is sA- 
vided between Israel and Jordan. Find Mount Sinai on a map. It 
is located In the Sinai Desert. 

But Uie land of Canaan did not pros'C a |ieaceful liomc. The 
Hebrews suffered the same fate as other people Using in Uie 
bridgdand; one army after nnoUier warred on them. Once Uicy 
were taken captive by Uie Babylonians, who then occupied Uie 
Tigris-Euphratcs river valley. Ilirough all of this suffering, th^y 
obeyed the Ten Commandments which Gml liad pven to Moses 
and worshipped the one true Cod. TJie Old Testament tells the 
story of Uie Hebrews, and from that story yon can learn a good 
deal about their way of life. 


Tft Monoslwy of St. Cothortne it lo- 
tolod on th* ruggod Sinai Ponintulo. 
(UA.B. TiniriU OJfur) 








The Seafaring Phoenleiani. NorUi of the land of the Hcliro^vs. 
on the narrow coastal strips and tiny Islands of present-day 
Lebanon and S)Tia, another people made their home. Tliese 
people ss’ere the Phoenicians. Tlie Lebanon Mountains and tlie 
desert behind them formed a iKirricr to leep o»it warring nations. 
Tlie Phoenicians took advantage of thi.s protection by building 
cities facing (he sea. 

Since the poor soil of tlieir Land would not produce much food, 
the Phoenicians made articles they could trade for food and raw 
malcriak. Tliey traded with the Minoans of Crete, with tlie 
Spaniards, from whom they got copper, and with the Britons 
from whom llicy obtaincti tin. The Phoenicians were Uic first to 
combine tin with copper to make bron/e. whicli tlicy used for 
making weafwns. 

Tlic Phoenicians also set up colonics at Tangier, Marseille, 
Monaco, Cadiz, and Cartilage, which was near prescul-day Tunis. 
They guarded the western entrance to the Mcslitcrranean from 
the rtx:k fortress of Gibraltar. Tlieir colonies w-ere prosperous 
trade centers from ivhich grxxk were sent by caravan to other 
Mediterranean Ijinds and by ship to lands ticyond the sea. 

The name of “missionaries of dvilizalion" has liecn given to the 
Plioenicians. Their influence was felt in all the Meslitcrranean 
Lands, Tlicy wore skilled in making gliuss and metalware, in weav- 
ing and dydtig fine cloth. From the Phoenicians other Mcditef’ 
ranean people learnetl how to build stunly IxMts propelled by oars 
and sails and how to navigate by the stars at night and by tlie 
sun during the day. 

The most lasting contribution of tlic Phoenicians to Western 
civilization svas the alphabet. For their fwolkecping. traders 
needed an easier writing ss’slem than tlie Egyjilian picture writ- 
ing. Tliey devised 22 letters on ivhicli our alplialict is based. Tlieir 
first l)ooks sverc written in tlie city of Dyblos on rolls of papynis 
frcfm Egypt. Chn you see sWiere ffte «unf fft’Mr Jkr«c aJtne 
from? 




•‘IT- 



[n adtlitiou to Winj; Crctrcc Itid many luttiral 

harlxjn. Wltli shelter for their liwtt. It H riot furjtrising to 
firitl the CrevLs Itecotninp n scafirltjfj people. Tlic)’ sailed cs'cry 
route of the Mptliltmi>can from east to ssrst. Creek advcniuten. 
$«‘kln;‘ a ursv life, setUctl In the colonies aroniid the .Sleditcrra- 
nean. W'hrre they *cttle«l the?- t.i«ght the people some of their 
own nchiesTtnents, One such skill u-as how to canlk their lx«is 
ssHth black pilch svhich thej- hrmtpht from the earliest known oil 
Geld in (he sttjrld on the bland of ^nta. CatilUit}' svas done liy 
forcing laillin^ pilch inlo ihc cracks or seams Itclwccn the planks 
of a Ixat to make it completely watcrtlRht. 

77ie Greeks also had fonnd thal (he olive tree and (lie grape 
vine were well snited In (he Mediterranean climate of their home- 
knd. Wlicrcsrr they U’ttlcd they planted sines and olis-e trees. 
Tociliy Oiesc arc a lamillar sjjpif <n cs’rry' .‘treolfernmeari ilinqkcape. 

About ciglit ccntiuics iKrfore die birth of Clirist. the Creeks 
were meeting each other In large imml*Cfs at lire great atliletic 
contests known as the Olympic Carnet. Tlicse games prmided a 
chance for people from different parts of Greece to l>rcome ao 
t|nnintcd with one another. Great ntiml)cn of people traveletl to 
see and take part In the events. Tliis cai««J rmprasTmerjli in 
trade ar^d comm\inicatlons. Another result of the Olympic meet- 
ings was U»at the people wins met at them l»cgan to slmro ideas of 
i • art, philosophy, and hicrature. Oiir cnJliire will always Imj bi- 
j ' debird to the Creeks for tlic Ideas they tleveloised. Creek orators, 
j . pbllosopbm, poets, artists, and playwrights produced works tlut 
• have seldom l>ccii malchetl In the liUtory of the world. 

i ■' 


toast lino hot many 
natvrel horrors. No port of G)«««o ii 
mor« than M mllot (tam (ho (oa. 

(IMtinx freei r/tettf flnntrrlifri) 




In addition, flie Greeks spent much of their leUxu-e studying 
and discussing |»obJems of government. Out of these discussions 
came new ideas. Tlie Greeks set up a system of government in 
which the citizens were allowed to make the rules that they should 
obey. These rules then became laws. This method of having the 
people decide what is best for them is known as democracy. The 
people of our country cherish the system of democracy, or gov- 
ernment by the people. 

The armies of Alexander the Great carried the Greek way of 
life and thou^t to many parts of the world. However, the time 
came when the glory of Greece gave way to the power of Rome. 
The extent of Greek influence on Roman culture was remarka- 
ble. Greek ideas of government and art became the basis of Roman 
ideas. The use of coins, which had been started by the Greeks, and 
tile use of a written alphabet, were also adopted by the Romans. 








Alexander the Greol breu^M 
the Greek way of life to 
Aila. He united the cultures 
of Greece and A*Io. (Library 
of Congress) 


The Supremacy of Rome. If you look at Uie map on page 18 of oil (porting eventt, non* hoi m 
yoiMvilJseethatonthewestandsoutha/eu'Iaigeislandsiiemthe o hiuory o% tb* oiympSes. Th* 

rather smooth coast line of Italy. The many tiny islands and the 
jagged coast line Utat attracted the Greeks to the sea are missing Worij) 
in Italy. In spite of this, as Rome rose to power, it took over from 
Greece control of the Mediterranean Sea. Rome’s navy was able 
to svatch over the whole coastal area 

In order to enforce Rome’s laws and widen her influence 
throng]] conquest, large Roman armies were raised and trained. 

Roman soldiers pushed fons'ard to all parts of the known world. 

Roads <vere built to make overland trove! easy in the extensive 
empire. It is possible to find sections of the fine Roman roads in 
use today for modem traffic. 

Wien Rome conquered new lands, it was necessary to find 
a way to keep the conquered people under control. An elaborate 
system of law was developed, which stands as Rome's major con* 
tribution to civilization, Many a code, or body of law, owes its 
origin to the ancient Romans. 

The Romans had made efiurts to establish law and order. But 
there ivas not yet any organized help for the poor, the sick, and 
the suffering. No one had thouglit of building hospitals or homes 
for orplians.'Into such a world Christ came to (each men the law 
of love for God and for eadi other. When St. Peter and the other 
apostles established their headquarters in Rome, were able 
to travel tlio length and breadth of the known ivorld fairly easily. 

Their message of love was Cliristianity’s contribution to world 
cirilization. 
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The Spread of Jjlom. During the centuries that /oDo^vetl the fall 
of tlie Roman Empire, Christian teachings were gradually spread- 
Ing. At'lhis time, another religious group had appeared In South- 
west Asia. In the seventh century, on the Arabian Peninsula, a 
man named Mohammed started to preach a new religirm, now 
kno^vn as Islam. Mohammed believed in one God, whom he called 
Allah. He claimed to have many revelations from Cod, whidi 
he wrote in a book called the Koran. To the follower of Moham- 
med, the Koran is what the Bible is to the CSmstian, It contains 
the laws that must he carried out by the true believer of Islam. 

One of the commands of Mohammed to spread the Muslim 

reli^on by conquest. This led his Arab followers to conquer all of 
Southwest Asia and Nortlr Africa. There were bitter stnig^eslx> 
tween Christians and Muslims when the Muslims tried to gain a 
foothold in Europe. Eventually they were stopped at To<us in 
France. Many centuries later the Turks, who liad also l)ecome 
Muslims, were stopped at Vienna after tli^ had held eastern 
Europe for a long time. “* 

Many Muslims crossed the Strait of Gibraltar from Africa into 
Spain, where they settled and became known as the Moors. The 
Moors kept alive the light of learning handed on from the Greeks. 
They continued Uie study of astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, 
and the line arts. They developed a distinctive style of architec- 
ture. Their culture centered strongly around their common 
Arabic language and their common religion. 

ChrJjfiao Culture. Christianity was weakened by the stni^Ies 
and wars witli Islam, which were called Uie Crusades. Tire Cru- 
sader armies were made up of men from every country when 
Christianity had been adopted. Tlie fight against the enemies of 
Qirislianily brought some unity to the Christian world, "nie unity 
of European cultiire through the use of Latin as a common lan- 
guage remained „ 

To preserve the learning handed dosvn from Greece and Rome, 
Europeans gave much attention to education. Many schools and 
universities were founded. Often these centers of education were 
in monasteries, from which priests and missionaries went to spread 
the knowledge of God and the love of learning. From tl>ese schools 
and universities also came men who had been taught to value art 
in every form. Music, painting, sculpture, and architecture were 
studied. Men built beautiful buildings, trsually in stone. As you 
. read this book you will see pictures of tlie great cathedrals, 
churclies, maseums, and palaces that house many art treasures. 
In manv of them you can trace the influence of Greek and Roman 
art, as for ertample in Uie l>eautiful domes airf arches of the 
bufldings. 



Th« *lained>gtgii window* In tht cathodral at CheHr«$, Frante or* among thft 
eldott and matt booutlf u| In the world. (Top) Mon moklng berroU. (77ir?r Lioris) 
(BoHom) A Fronch king diroding tKo construction of a church. (Kurojjean Art 
Cofor S/iile Co.) 



During the fifteenth century, Europeans sailed around Africa 
and across the Atlantic. They visited new lands and brought home 
new ciLStoms dnd ideas. Tlie pattern of culture of the Old \\'orld 
broarJened to meet tlie demands and the influence of trade Ixv 
tween nations. 

You have traveled far too fast in this chapter. Y’ou liavc come 
lilce a lightning flash through centuries when many, many Inter- 
esting tilings w'ere happening which we Iwve not mentioned 
here. You will fill in the gaps in your history lessons. But we hope 
you have learned enough of the cultural heritage of the peoples 
of Europe and the Mediterranean Lands lo arouse your interest. 

As you learn about the geography of these lands, you will learn 
to know the people better. You will see the people In their 
present-day surroundinp. You will jierhaps Iw able to recognize 
some similarities between all men, and you will be ready lo admire 
tlie good qualities of people who have faced problems and solved 
them. You will understand more readily the problems to be fated 
today in this whole region. And, having looked carefully at the 
entire picture, you may even have some solutions lo propose. 

Tunnalt b«low ground, colUd cotaeembt, were vied by tgriy Chrittieni for 
tervleet and bvrlols. The talocembt thown here ore owtilde the etty wolls 
of Naples. (^or9r(^CA Vnione, Boma) 
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The Lands Around the Mediterranean Sea 

The Rock of Gibraltar stands at the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The blue, crystal-clear waters of the 
Mediterranean touch the shores of three continents— Africa, Asia, 
and Europe. Although they are located on three continents, the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean have much in common. 
(Philip Ceiuheaii. X.Y.) 
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Winter toin ond »now feed the river* In the rugged Alio* Mountain* 
of North Afrito. The»e river* rut» dry In other teoion* for lock of water. 
(Brauh front Photo ficjeorcftm) 


The Nature of the Mediterranean Lands 


The Mediterranean Lands that you wiJl study in this and the 
following four chapters are lands which have three things in 
common. Hiey border the Mediterranean Sea, have a Mediter- 
ranean climate, and have large areas of mountainous land. The 
Mediterranean Lnnds do not stretch around the sea in an imbroken 
line, because some parts of the coast are too hot and dry to be 
included in fiiis repon. For example, much of northern Africa is 
desert and cannot be classified as Mediterranean in climate. 


Althoiigli tl)c Mediterranean Lands lie on three separate 
continents, they have many geographical features in common. 
The climate, the hilly, eroded land, and the scarcity of natural 
resources arc similar in all the lands. As a result, tlic people face 
many common problems, and while their languages may be 
different, their \vzy of life is the same. That is why we study the 
Mediterranean Lands as a geographical unit. 

The Mediterranean Sea is sprinkled svith islands of all sizes. 
Tlie African coast is straight, wit!) few harbors, but tl>e European 
coxst is very jagged. See if you can locate Europe’s three major 
peninsulas in tlic MediterTane.in. Spain and Portugal form the 
Iberian Peninsula at the western end of the sea. The Italian 
Peninsula is in the central Mediterranean, and the Balkan 
Peninsula, whidi has Greece at its tip, is farther cast West of the 
Italian Peninsula stretches the Mediterranean portion of France. 
East of the Italian Peninsula are the Adriatic Sea, an arm of the 
Mediterranean, and the coastal lands of Albania and Yugoslavia. 
Both Albania and Yugoslavia are located on the Balkan PeninsiJa. 

At the Asian end of the Mediterranean Sea, Turkey forms a 
peniasula between the Mediterranean and Black seas. South- 
ward from Tbrkey we come to Syria, Lebanon, and Israel. All 
these countries have arid regions, but their important coastal 
plains have a Mediterranean climate. 


Sondy btachet li« olens tht IndenUd 
Mtditerrentan coott of touthom 
Spain. (Annan Flioio Fealum) 



EXTENT OF THE MEOrTERRANEAN CUMATE 



From Israel we musl cross the deserts of Eg>‘p^ Libya 
before we come to another Mediterranean land. Along the north- 
west coast of Africa, traveling toward the west we come to the 
coastal areas of Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, known as the 
Maghreb. The Maghreb has warm dry summers and cool damp 
winters, as do the rest of the Mediterranean Lands. Rain-beaimg 
winter winds are trapped here by the coastal mountains. Inland 
from the mountains, the southern parts of Tunisia, Algeria, and 
.t/orocco are desert W'as<e2anc&. 


MEDITERRANEAN CLIMATE 

Last j-ear )-oo learned that southern California has the hot drj' 
summers and mild rainy winters that are tj’pical of a Mediter- 
ranean climate. TTiis tspe of climate is found in many parts of the 
world. Only in the lands around the Mediterranean Sea, howe''er, 
does this dimate extend over such a large area. The Mediterranean 
climate is one of the most agreeable in the world- Through ibe 
summer and most of the winter the sun shines bristly in a cloud- 
less blue sly. The winter brings occasional storms. 
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Compare the two maps on this page. They diow Ac rainfall and 
temperatnre in Ae Mediterranean Basin for two tfiffeient seasons. 
The 6rst show's tlie average summer rainfall. The noiA coast of 
Africa, for example, receives less tlian lOindtes of raio in summer, 
while parts of soiiAem Europe receive a little more. The second 
map shows the average winter rainfall. You can see tliat in all Ae 
Mediterranean Lands the rainfall is heavier in tlie winter. Can 
you tell which lands have tlie most rainfall? 

The lines drawn on Ac maps are used by geographers to shosv 
average temperatures for a certain time of the year. Tliey are 
called isollierms. Tlie isotherms in the left-hand map Aow average 
temperatiu-es for July. Loot at the isotherm marked 90* F. If you 
lived anywhere on iJiis line, you could expect an average tempera- 
ture of 90* F. during the monA of July. If you lived along Ae 
norA coast of Africa, in an area wliich lies between the 80" F. 
and 90“ F. isotlienns. you could expect an average temperature 
between 80“ F. and 90" F. in July. Temperatures on the European 
coast at tlial time of year are low'er. 

All Ae Mediterranean Lands have a long growing season. Frost 
and snow are rare on the coastal lowlands, but in winter snow falls 
on all Ae coastal mountains. During Ae dry summers, melting 
snow from Ae mountain peaks supplies Ac lowlands with s’aliiable 
water for irrigation. 

A Climate of Transition. The MeAterrancan climate is a 
"transition” climate between tlie dry steppe and desert climates 
of NorA Africa and Asia and the humid climates of middle and 
northern Europe. The mild \vinters of Ae Mediterranean Lands 
arc like Uie cool summer w-eaAer in parts of nortliem Etuope. 


MEDirEt?S.»NCAN BASIN: SEASOHAL PftECimATlON AND UMPEHATUNE 



1 I C-5wiche$ L.uU M la iiiclin 

CD 20 30 inchn 
^^2 mrSOIn^a 
IsMhenra 
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MEDITERBMEAS basin: PHYSICAt-rOUKCAL 




Many v-acationers spend part of llie winler in ttie sunny Nfediter* 
ranean resorts. In summer, cool but humid sea breezes lower llie 
high afternoon temperatures along the coast. However, some 
days in spring can be unpleasant when a dry wind kno%vn as llie 
sirocco sweeps north from the Saliara. Tlie dusbladen sirocco may 
send the temperature soaring to 100* F. The intense dry heat 
causes discomfort and kills vegetation. At times the sirocco blows 
north%v'ard across tlie Mediterranean Sea to meet a mass of cold, 
moist air, bringing do^vn a muddy rain. Wet or dry, the sirocco is 
never a pleasant experience. 

Most of the min comes in the cooler months, so it does 
not evaporate rapidly. Because of this, a little goes a long way to 
water the crops. Sometimes the rain falls in thundershosvers, 
causing flash floods which do considerable damage. In summer, 
the rivers dry up or become mere trickles unless they are fed from 
melting mountain snows. The lack of rainfall in summer makes 
irrigation necessary for summer crops. 


MEDITERRANEAN VEGETATION 

Plants that grow naturally in the hfediterranean Lands have 
features that help them survive williout water during dry periods. 

These features include thick bark, tlioms, and small, narrow, 
leathery leaves that slow down evaporation. Most of the trees are 

low, stunted, and gnarled. Low, woody shrubs and stiff, bushy £7.11! 

plants often thrive where trees cannot grow. There arc some ren»on elifnaf*. 



meditebuabmi basin: physicai-poliiical 




Many vacatfoners spend part of the \Wnter to Uie sunny Mediter- 
ranean resorts. In summer, cool bvvt humid sea bree/es lower Uic 
high afternoon temperatures along the coasL However, some 
days in spring can be unpleasant wJjen a dry wind Imoum as tire 
sirocco sweeps north from the Saliaia. Hie dust-laden sirocco may 
send the temperature soaring to 100* F. The intense dry heat 
causes discomfort and kills vegetation. At times the sirocco blows , 
noriliward across the Mediterranean Sea to meet a mass of cold, 
moist air, bringing down a muddy rain. Wet or dry, the sirocco is 
never a pleasant experience. 

Most of die rain comes in the cooler months, so it dots 
not evaporate rapidly. Because of tills, a little goes a long way to 
water the crops. Sometimes die rain falls In Uiimdcrshowers, 
causing flash floods wliich do considerable damage. In summer, 
the rivers dry up or become mere trickles unless they are fed from 
melting mountain snows, "nre lack of rainfall in summer makes 
irrigation necessary for summer crops. 


MEDITERRANEAN VEGETATION 

Plants that grow naturally in the Mediterranean Lantls have 
features tliat help them suA'jve ivitJjout ivatcr during dry' periods. 

These features include thick bark, tlioms. and small, narrow, 

Icsathery leaves that slow down evaporation. Most of Uie trees are . .... , 

low, Stunted, and gnarlotl- l-ow, woody shrubs and stilt, basby in regiom with o 

plants often thrive where trees cannot grow. Tlierc are some ron»an tlimou. 
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(left) This tree will take lert years to 
grow another coat of cork-oak bark. 
(Frmch Embassy Press 6 In/omiaHoti 
Diolsfon) 

(Sight) Horvesting the olivet on ony 
Mediterranean farm keeps the whale 
family bwsy. (KLM Photo by Pritz 
Henle) 


broadlcaf evergreen forests around Ute Mediterranean, but they 
differ greatly front the forests of the Iiumid regions. In Mediter- 
ranean forests, trees arc widely spaced and not very fall. 

In the colder countries, plants sleep, or become dormant, in the 
winter. But in the Mediterranean Lands most of the trees keep 
llieir leaves throu^ the winter. Some of the trees renew their 
leaves in the spring. 

The cork oak grows well in Mediterranean countries such as 
Portugal. It gels its nantc front its thick bark of cork, wltich helps 
the tree to retain water. This is one of nature’s ways of protecting 
trees where svater is scarce. 

Olive trees once grew wild in tlie Mediterranean Lands. You can 
read in the Old Testament Uiat the dove which Noah sent out of 
the ari: after the deluge came back “carrying a bough of olive tree 
with green leaves in her mouth." When people found uses for 
olives, they Itcgan to cultivate them in groves. No tree Is more 
typical of the Mediterranean than the drought-resistant olive. 
Its small leathery leaves stand otit stiffly on twisted branches that 
jut from a great gnarled trunk. 'Tlie thick bark and narrow leaves 
of the olive tree are typical of the moisture-holding qualities of 
Mediterranean plant life. 




Undersized trees and budies, called “scrub,” cover rouch of ihe 
Mediterranean landscape. Tliese sUmted plants are of great value. 
Ibey control erosion by holding the soil and by slosving dowTi the 
runoff of winter rains. In ancient times, there svcre many forests 
on tlte mountains and hillsides. You have read in tlie Bible about 
the mighty cedars of Lebanon. Today the ancient cedar trees on 
Uie hillsides of Lebanon number less tlian a dozen or so, and the 
younger cedar trees are not numerous. Because of die dertniction 
of trees by man, and overgrazing by animals, wind and rain have 
left many gouged and barren slopes on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Grasse.s that are good for animal fodder do not tluive in 
tills region. Eitlier they dry up and turn brown during therainles.s 
summer, or they are eaten down to ifie roots 6y gools. Wlfiout 
vegetation, the land is exposed to the weather. 


5h»»p i»otth tor fulry grentt In tho 
(lunitd tnvb of thii MorKCsn hllU 
tido. (HUtij from Monhnet/er) 


MEDITERRANEAN SOILS 

Tlie hilly Mediterranean Lands have a variety of sofls. Most of 
the soils are not very ferule, particularly tliose on the hiltsides. 
Tlicy are poor in plant minerals and low in humus. Humus is the 
name gis'en to the very fertile material formed when plants d/e 
and decay. The hiediterranean farmer gels small retums from his 
poor soil and must toil endlessly to make a Itvelibood. 


Probably the best soils are those of the smaU allucialfansmihe 
foothills of the mountain ranges. An alluvial fan is made y so 
and gravel carried dovm a mountain valley by a nishmg stream. 
^Vhen the stream readies more level land, it slows dmim an 
deposits soil. The soil graduafly spreads out in a fan shape betw^ 
the mountains. Such sod deposits left by moving water are calleu 
aUitvium. Many of the allmnal fans along the Mediterranean were 
once marshes. GraduaUy they were filled in by deposits ot MU 
from the hillside streams. Today the marshes that remain are being 
turned into fertile farm land by the more progressive farmers^ 
Along the European coast of the Mediterranean are many smaU 
allutial plains, whidi are also extremely fertile. These snm 
plains lie between headlands that jut out into the sea, or around 
coves and bays. They are formed by rivers which carry alluvium 
right down to the sea and deposit it there. The plains have been 
built up gradually over the centuries. These small plains are 
densely populated, since their fertile land can support many 
people. 

The around Pisa in Italy is an example of an alluvial plain. 
Pisa was once on the coast. Now it stands about 10 miles from the 
sea, surrounded by fertile alluvium deposited by the Arno River. 


MEDITERRANEAN RELIEF 

Relief Is a word used to describe the difference in elevation of 
tandfonns. A glance at the map on page 42 sboivs us that moun- 
tains or hilk border most of the Mediterranean. Berisnen the 
moiuitains, smaU but important alluvial plains have formed. 
Rivers and streams cross the plains to empty into the sea. 

There are two large plateaus in the Mediterranean Lands, one 
in Spain and the other in Turkey. The Meseta is the central 
plateau of Spain. Betss'een 2,000 and 3,000 feel above sea level, 
it is cut by deep river valleys and crossed by hi^ mountain ranges. 
The Anatolian Plateau in Turkey is circled by a ring of mountains. 
To the north of the plateau are the Pontic Mountains. The 
Taurus Mountains border the southern rim of the plateau, 
separating it from the Mediterranean. Other mountains stretch 
westward from Turkey across the Aegean Sea. Here the mountains 
are below sea level, and their peaks form the islands that we call 
the Aegean Archipelago. Arc/iipe/ago is the name we give to a 
group of islands. 

Hi^ mountains again appear on the mainland of Greece. They 
continue up the Balkan Peninsula and finally join the Alpine arc 
that sweeps arciund northern Italy into southeastern France. 



The To Uiver Valley In northern Italy is one of the few wide 
plains in the Mcfliterranean Lands. Tlic To Valley h almost 
enclosed hy the arc fonned by the Alps. South of the Po Valley, 
Uie Apeiinine Mountain.s run down the center of Italy to iltc large 
island of Sicily at the foot of the (seninsula. Mount Etna, in Sicily, 
Ls the highest ]seak of the Apennines. It Is a volcano 11,000 feet 
high. Another active volcano ]t> the same mounlain range is 
Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, which is only *1.000 feet hlgli. 

Tlie coastal plain of southern France is part of the Merliter- 
mnean Lands. Mcditermncan conditions estcml as far nortli as 
Ujc foothills of the Massif Central, w-fiich rises nortliwcst of ll>c 
coastal plain. Find the Afassif Centmf on your relief map on page 
•12. At its western end the French coasLiI plain continues into 
Spain. Here it is almost pinched out In* the eastern end of l)»e 
Pyrenees Mountains, which fonn a natural lutricr 1>ct\vecn 
France and Spain. Find (hem on vtuir relief map on page 42. 

South of llic PjTcnces, the Ilserian PJatejii is liruken by a 
number of smaller mountain ranges. Most of these ranges run east 
and west. Tlie Cantabrhm Mmmtains in the north Umler the Hay 
of Biscay. Tliey sliiehl the pblcau to Uie smith from the cool, moist 
Atlantic u-imb. TJ»e northern slopes of the Cantalirians and the 
hilly northern ctvast of Spain are Ion ttxil and wrt to lx* callctl 
Afcditcmnean in climate. Tlie Sierra .Vevailo. In the south of 


$ln(t th» itniS ctniury, Turks hovt 
Selt«w»d out thtss wind-eredtd recks 
end mode hemes in them. (Inlrrrui- 
tloriftl Coriiniunicatlont JuundaUnfi] 
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It it cetliy end diffituit to bwtid end 
ripeir reodt in meunteinevt country. 
Thlt mountain pets leedt from Italy 
Into Swittotiond. (P/iifip CenJfMU, 

.v.y.) 


Spain, is part of a mountain range that crosses Uie sea to Africa 
and curves arouod to form the mountains of northern Morocco. 
This mountain arc is cut in two by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar. 
Trace It on your map. 

A much larger mountain range called the Atlas Mountalitf 
stretches across northwest Africa. Part of the great Sahara lies in 
the rain diadow of these mountains. North of the Atlas Mountains 
are the parts of Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco called the Maghreb. 
Earlier in this chapter you learned that the Atlas Mountains catch 
rain and snow* from the westerly winds in ^vinte^ and so pro>ide 
\vater to irrigate the land. 

Transportation Problems. You has'e seen how the Mediterranean 
Lands are broheo up by mountains. The mountain barriers has'e 
hepl people isolated from each other. Greece, especially, b 
dMded into steep valleys separated by high mountain walls. In 
the past, this has made it difficult to unif}' the country'. The Greehs 
and other Mediterranean people have avoided crossing the moun- 
tains. People living near the coast have used the sea as their high- 
way. Those who live inland are less fortunate. The PyTenees, the 
Alps, and the Atlas Mountains have kept many inland people 
away from the sea. Modem methods of land and air travel have 
lessened the barrier effect of the moimlains, but the problem 
still exists. Even with modem equipment it is difficult to build 
roads and railroads over mountains. This is one important reason 
why the Mediterranean Lands have been slow in developing 
industries. 


Redaiming Swamp land. Towns crowd close togelJjer on Uie 
narrow coastal plains of the Mediterranean. Mountains rise al> 
nipUy behind tlie towns. Since there is so little level land, the low- 
land area is very valuable. However, not all of it can be used for 
farming, \Vliere the coastal plain is low-lying, swamps and 
marshes have formed. Mosquitoes breed freely in warm, damp 
places. Because Uie bite of these insects can cause a disease called 
malaria, few people have settled in Uie ssvatnpy areas in U»e past. 
Today people of the Mediterranean Lands have storied projects to 
make use of tlu's land. They arc draining ilie swamps and marshes 
and planting forests. Gradually the face of the land is being 
changed. The future looks brighter for the people of these areas. 


THE SEA AS A HIGHWAY 

Throughout history, the Mediterranean's calm, tidelcss svaters 
and nrany Islands have encouraged se.i travel. For the cariy Creeks 
and Phoenicians, Uic sea was a highway for trade ond settlement. 
Tlic sea linkcsl the Roman Empire when bnd travel was slow and 
difficult, Ships and men could travel more (prickly from one 
country to another. Travelers carried witli them ideas and 
le.aming. 

\\ c read in the Nesv Testament that Christ told Ufa apostles to 
"go and teach all nations.” Tlie apostles and disdples wholiad 
Vnosvn and loved our Lord l)cgan to carry out tliis onler soon 


Towns «n Ih* Aegean Istonds seem 
to rise straight vp eut of the sea, 

(IhUim from Fholo Rcjcorchen) 
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Tht er«odtri o«up5«d Ulond of 
Rhodtt. In (ho Aogoan Soo, In the 
year 1310 and hold It (or more then 
200 yoprt. The old well and tower 
on Iho fight of the pUlgro wore on<o 
ot the heart of the town‘» defonjoi. 
(Ileni^from FUolo Researchcn) 


after His death. When St. Peter established Rome as the 
Christendom, a vast network of communications already lin* 
Rome to distant comers of the Roman Empire. There werehig 
ways and seaways reaching out from Rome like the spokes o a 
wheel. Along these routes, the apostles and disciples of Jesus went 
to spread the teachings of their Master. St. Mark converted 
St. Paul traveled long distances by sea to what is now call 
Turkey, to Greece, to the islands of Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, Malta, 
and Sicfly. We know that during the lifetime of St. Paul there 
were Q^tian communities in Cyrenaica, a province of Libya. 
It is possible that some of the apostles reached as far as the shores 
of the Black Sea in Asia Minor. 

The importance of the Mediterranean has not lessened. 
Thousands of ships still sail past the Rock of Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Some are bound for Mediterranean ports. 


Others go southward through the Suez Canal to the Indian Ocean. 
Ships on their way to the Soviet Union steam through the Turkish 
straits to ports on the Black Sea. 

Over the centuries, many nations have sought to control the 
Mediterranean. Use of Mediterranean sea routes was important 
in time of war. Great naval battles were fou^t in this sea during 
World War II. Today countries such as the United States and 
Britain still have military bases in this important waterway. 
Because of its position, the Mediterranean will always be of vital 
importance to the countries around it. 
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Life in the Mediterranean Lands 


Compared to the countries of western Europe, which have 
many industries, the Mediterranean Lands are poor and undeve 
oped. Most of the land does not get enou^ rainfall for year-roun 
farming. There are few big Irrigation projects to bring water to the 
thirsty ground. People still use primitive methods of farming- 
Yet most of the people depend on farming for a livelihood. 

There are, however, a few areas with modem irrigation systems. 
Along the northwestern coast of Africa, farming methods were 
improved by the French settlers. The Italians made similar 
improvements in Libya when they occupied it between World 
NVar I and Worid War II. During this period fanning in Italy it- 
self was being modernized. The Italians have irrigated and farmed 
vast areas of dry land in their own country and have drained 
swamp lands to make room for forests. 

In Israel we find another example of progress. Tlie Israelis 
liavc used the most modem methods in their farming. By irrigat- 
ing and fertilizing. Israeli farmers have turned even the desert 
into producthe farm land. 
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Medi>arrati«on fotmm plant a <fap 
bclwcan tha rows of iroes. This it 
celled Iwa-story egrievlturo end helps 
farmers get the most liom their lend. 
(Spflnljfi XflUonal ToutUt Office) 


Tlicse and other Mediterranean regions have prospered because 
of tlic climate. Mediterranean farmers can supply -uropcan 
markets wlh fresh fruits and vegetables in uinlcr. 'ion 
remember lliat mir own soiilhem farmers supply wnter-gro 
fruit and vegetables to northern markets. 


CROPS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Mediterranean farmers, like farmers all over the svorld, grew 
the crops best suited to their soil and climate. Most Mcditcnanean 
soils are poor. Tlic olive trees so common in this region win 
on dry slopes that are difiicnlt to irrigate. Barley can gro« '' 
soil Is sandy or stony. In good soil, such as that of the alia 
winter wheal can lie grown willioiit irrigation. Because ^ e 
long growing season, land that can be irrigated may often pr 
a second summer crop such as vegetables, tobacco, or cottem. 
Clover and alfalfa arc often grown for animal feed. ^ 

Some Mediterranean farmers use a system of ‘ two^iory 
agriaiUurc. They grow vegetables or grains Ixjnealli taller 
such as fnilt and nut trees. Most two-story agriCTilture Is carri 
on in fields and orchards where water is available for Irrigatloa 
Northern Medilerroneon Crops. Some of the crops grown y 
farmers in the northern sections of Mediterranean Europe s thrw 
peninsulas arc diEcrent from those grown farther soulli. This 
liecause of the diEcrcncc in climate. For example, northern 
Portugal is welter and cooler than southern Portug Farmers in 
northern Portugal grow com rallier than wheat, and raise cattle- 
But ev'en here the climate is warm enough so that grapes can be 
grown for the popular port wine. Northern Spain also is wetter 
and cooler Uian the south. Here, too, com and rye grow’ better 
than wheal, and summer pastures support large herds of cattle. 

In Italy the Po VaDey in the nortli is the chief agricultural 
repon. The Po Valley gets an abundant w’ater supply from the 
Alps and from summer rains. Rice grosvn on flood plains of rivers is 
typical of this region. Com and wheat are grosvn on drier ground- 
Fruits such as peaches and grapes thrive. Since cattle can gra2e 
on irrigated pasture lands, cheese is an important product. In cool 
northern Greece, fanners grow cotton, grain, and tobacco rather 
than the olives and grapes that are grown farther south. 

Wheoh The Staple Crop of the Mediterranean. Mediterranean 
farmers have learned the best seasons and soils for their crops 
from centimes of experience. They grow' more winter wheat than 
any other crop. Barley is grown where soils are poor, especially 
on the soudiem Kleseta of Spain and in northwestern Africa. 




The farmers harvesl and thresh their svheat in May and June, 
nhen rain is unWtely. In most of the hfediterran^ region 
methods of farming and harvesUng are primitive. 
farming is almost unknown. Laborers cut the grain by hand ma 
bind it into bundles. The bundles ate carried by donkey to th 
ancient threshing floors. AU tlie farmers in a district use thesam 
outdoor threshing floor. . 

On the threshing Boor, animals drag heavy wooden planks 
across the gr^n to loosen the kernels. The kernels and tlw ^ 
chaff sift dowTi throu^ the straw, which is then raked off. Then 
the members of the farm family use pronged wooden tools lotos 
the grain into the ait. The wind blows the Ught chaff to one side 
as the heavier kemeb of grain drop to the ground. This pro^ 
is called idnnoirlng In tlie mills the grain is cleaned again belote 
being ground Into flour. 

Olives. Olives are grown all over the Mediterranean regiOQ- 
Pknts with long roots survive summer droughts because they can 
seek water far underground. The olive tree grows well because, 
like the grapevine, it has a network of long roots. In all southern 
European countries olive oil is used for cooking instead of aniiu 
fats and other fats that we use. Olive oil is easily digested and is * 
high-energy food. The olive fruit, loo, provides some of the banc 
items in the did of the people. Mediterranean farmers can eas y 
grow olives on their own patches of land. Every farmer 
own at least enough olive trees to provide for the needs of Ws 


family. 


Olive trees take 15 years to mature and produce fruit, but 
olive trees ulU produce sound fruit for many years with very uttle 
attention. Some are said to be more than 100 years old. To th® 
farmer an olive grove represents years of hard work and patient 
wailing. To lose it would be a very serious matter. 

The cultivation of an olive grove is hard work. To start a ne" 
grove, shoots are cut from productive olive trees. The shoots are 
planted wide apart so that the roots have room to spread. For the 
first three years the shoots must be watered several times a ye^- 
After that the trees get enough svater from the soil. Farmers 
grain crops beneath the trees to provide an income while they are 
waiting for an olive liarvesl. 

Olives must be processed while fresh. If they are to be used for 
oil, they are picked and brought at once to the presses. The fruit 
is ground and the oil is drained off. The better grades of oil are 
sold for cooing and salad oil. The poorer grades are used for 
making soap. 

Olives for table use are sent to the market. Green olives are a 
specialty of Spain, but black olives are also grosvn there as s'd* 


as in sotitliem France, Italy, and Greece. Spain leads the world in 
olive production. 

Other Crops. Most farmers in the Mediterranean Lands grow 
crops to feed their families and farm animals. You learned last 
year that wc call this subsistence farming. 'Wliere the size of the 
farm permits, the farmer prows a few crops for sale. Some people 
in nortltem Italy raise silk worms, whicli produce silk for the 
Italian silk industry in the Po Valley. In Greece almost every 
farmer has a patch of tobacco that earns a dependable iticome. 
Some rice is grown on irrigated land along the soiithcm coast of 
Spain. 

The cork oak and the nut-bearing and citrus trees are an impor- 
tant source of income for Mediterranean farmers. TTie cork oak 
grows well in the western Mediterranean countries. It needs no 
irrigation. The cork bark is stripped from a tree about once every 
ten )-ears. Cork is in demand all over the world to make linoleum, 
insulation materials, floats, bottle stoppers, and many other things. 
Nut trees such as fllherts, chestnuts, and almonds are an important 
source of income. 

Crapes ore gro\vn tliroughoul the Sfediterrancan region. Most 
of the grapes gro%vn in northern Portugal, on the southern coasts 
of Spain, in North Africa, in northern Sicily, and along the Frencli 
and Italian coasts arc made into wine. Some of Uic grapes are 
eaten fresh. In warm weather, grapes are an excellent thirst- 
quencher. Grapes are usually groNvn where irrigation water can be 
obtained In summer. Mediterranean Algeria Is one of the greatest 
wine-producing regions of the world. 

Citrus fruit trees thrive in the Mediterranean Lands. When the 
Italians occupied Libya in North Africa they planted miles of 
citnu groves, >vhich are now’ yielding a big har>'est. Citrus groves 
need a great deal of hand labor. Tlie irrigated lands of Sicily, too, 
are devoted mainly to citrus groves, with lemons as a spea’aJt)'. 
Sicilian lemon oil competes with Californian lemon oil on world 
markets. 


IIVESTOCK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Livestock raising In the Mediterranean I^ds has a special 
character. Goats roam freely where vegetation is sparse and where 
U>e land is too poor for Tanning. The better pastures arc left for 
sheep and for the few cattle. Most kinds of cattle do not tlirive in 
die wann Mwlitcrranean climate. 

Where the animals graze depends upon the type of soil and tlie 
seasonal changes in weather. In the moist, cool winters, pasture 


A Sicilian bey has transplenled e cit- 
rus sapling and is now pruning it. 

(Italian Information Center) 






grass grows abundantly on Uie lowlands. 'When summer comes, 
the grasses and edible shrubs dry up in the hot sun. Then the 
shepherds drive tlieir flocks up into the moimtains. In the cool 
moist air the mountain pastures remain green through the sum- 
mer. Sheep and goats are herded wherever such summer pastures 
are available. Rou^ wet areas in oak forests areused to graze pi^, 
uhich feed on the acoms. 

A special variety of sheep, tlie merino, grazes on the steppe- 
like grasses of the Spanish^Ieseta. Merinos have been famous for 
■ centuries because of their fine wool. 

In the same way that camels are associated with deserts, goats 
are typical of the Mediterranean Lands. Goats <»st little to feed. 

Tliey find food where we might think there was no vegetation. 

Go.it‘smflk is a wtal source of nutrition for people too poor to boy 
other food. Cow’s milk is scarce and expensive in these countries 
because tlie climate on the whole is too warm for cattle raising. 

On me occasions, when the owner can spare a goat from his flock, crop* frw 

goat meat provides a banquet. Goats also provide hair, called the wind. (Creene from Thoto 
mohair, which is used to make warm rugs and garments. Hesearchm) 

EROSION PROBLEMS 

Goats are easy to raise, but they are hardly man’s best friends. 

In fact, goats could be considered the worst enemy of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples. Tlirough the centuries, grazing goats have 
stripped the hillsides of vegetation. In his seardi for food, a goat 
tears up grass and young trees by die roots so that they cannot 
grow again. Without plants to liold the soil, the land soon becomes 
eroded. Rain and ^vind remove the dry topsoil, and the ^ied 
land soon becomes a barren waste. 

Throughout the Mediterranean area, bare hills and barren 
fields show damage done by goats. Spain, Greece, and North 
A/rica ha»’e large areas left desoJafe by goats. The bareness of t)te 
Creek islands in the Aegean Archipelago is due largely to over- 
grazing. The cedar forests of Morocco were ruined by goats. Tlie 
Israelis are now trying hard to cover their barren hillsides sviih 
new tree seedlings. These iiillsides were covered with frees before 
die goats stripped them, 

In some Mediterranean countries, people have tried to control 
die damage caused by goats. Some years ago the government of 
the island of Cyprus ' ordered dial goats be slaughtered and 
reforestation projects started. Tlie resiitts arc ii<nv showing. Acre 
by acre, land is slowly being recovered. Much remains to !>e done 
to restore land for agriailture. 
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In contra,! to tl.e densely populated, fertile area, where men 
can earn a livelihood, there are large stretches of poor land ohe 
r homes. Uttle food can he produced in these 


Building lerracet (left] I« hard, slow 
work, but the results (right) ere well 
worth the effort. (French Einlwsy 
PreST i? Infomialion Ditijion; Henie 
from Monimeyer) 


few men mahe their humv-i. — — i 

barren areas. The sod has become Infertile from over^zmgan 
from neglect. Up to half the land in eenlral and southern S[M 
is rlamaged by erosion. Where U.e hills have been stripped 0 
vegetation or poorly farmed, the slopes have lost the topsoi o 
top laver of soil. Many streams svash away soil unUl Uie sUeam 
beds are chobed op. Tlie good, fertile land near Uie stress imj 
then become water-logged and useless for farming. en 
rains are heavy, the strong. last-llo,ving streams spread stonB 
and gravel over good land unless the farmer, hui ston 
barricades or walls to protect it. , 

In spite of erosion, some farmers cling to their propert) an 
continue to struggle for a livelihood by growing olives and grapes. 
These crops do not improve the situation. The plants are too 
widely spaced to hold the soil together, and both the topsoi an 
the soil underneath are easily washed aw-ay. 

The farmers try many methods of correcting erosion. Contour 
planting and strip cropping arc two ways of prevenUng loss o 
soil. Farmers all over the Mediterranean Lands use terracing oo 
tlie hillsides to prevent soil erosion. Terraces are broad level riep* 
bordered with little stone walls to keep the precious soil uoffl 
washing do%vn the hill. The width of each step varies with ® 
steepness of the slope. The lower steps are usually irrigated w 
reserved for vegetables and cereal crops. Farther up the hill, first 
froit trees and then grapeNines are planted. The grazing fields^ 
usuaUy at the top of the slopes. Most of the terracing has to w 
done by hand labor, which lakes lime. The governments of the 
Meditenancan countries are trying to reforest barren slopes where 
erosion has not gone too far. But many farmers, though hard 
svorking, remain poor because their land is xmproductive. 





A LIVING FROM THE SEA 

Tlie sea U important to the Mediterranean people because they 
earn such a meager UvelQtood from tlie land. Greek sailors, Arab 
sponge divers, and Italian and Portuguese sardine fishermen all 
depend on the sea. 

You might think that fishing ivould be an important industry 
in the Mediterranean Lands. But this is not the case. Fisliing is 
one of (lie least important of the oeaipatioos in this region. Let 
us see why. 

The Mediterranean Sea is constantly being ^va^ned by the sun. 
The Strait of Gibraltar, tlie only outlet to the Atlantic, is too nar- 
row to allow Ujc cool waters of the Atlantic to mLs%viih tlioseof the 
Mediterranean. As a result, Uie Mediterranean Sea is much 
wattwj- j:bao ibr AJtlantip 0«*.aa. Jasb Jive Jjy Jb>rdii:^ no Jdny 
plants and animals called plankton. Since plankton docs not thrive 
in warm water, many varieties of fish cannot live in the Mediter- 
ranean. For lliis reason the Sea is not a good place for commercial 
fishing. 

Fish catches in die Mediterranean are poor. But small fishing 
villages, almost unchanged through the centuries lie all along 
the Mediterranean shores. Tlie fishermen catdt enougli fish to 
supply die small needs of their own siHaga. The best Gslting in 
the Mediterranean Londs is off die Atlantic coasts of Portugal 
and Morocco. Here flsliermen catch young pilcliaids. which 
you may know as sardines. Many Portuguese trawlers also cross 
tlie Atlantic to fish on the Grand B.ink of KcuToundland. 





Tunisian fitharman «atl most of thair 
catch at local merkati. (A.l.D.) 
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DEVELOPING INDUSTRY 


Sit*! bon or* Importonl building m«< 

ItrioU. AIgtrioft* or* now pfodL^log 
»om* of Ibtir own H*«l. (Frrnrfi Lfn- 
Iwiiy Frcu if Information 


Hetion industry U growing o> a «*ry 
rapid pa«* ond providing nsony new 
|abs. Tbit girl U moklng ttitvitlon 
port*, (flnliun infimnatUm Cntlrt} 





III rtie nlnctMTith tTiiliiT>'. ntodem l>cp>n to 

in the coimliitn ol norlhem onJ wwtcni Europe- 
present erntun-. soulliem Europeans have started to 
inclustn'. Italy has pone considerably further than the others. 
Italians base Iniilt many larce. motlcm factories, luit t. 
industries are still nnahlc to fill the employment needs of iWy * 
larpe population. Larpe nun»l>ers of ItaLans have ernipratfd 
other countries to find work. In the last fw years, sshole 
of Italians ha\-c l»cen hroupht to West Germany to proside b 
for the fast-prossin" industry there. 


Resources. To make a success of its industry, a country t 




both raw materials and a supply of posver at reasonable cost. Coa 
is foruid in Turkey in pood rjuantilies, Init llie only deposits tn 
Italy. Spain, and Portupal are small and of lose prade. North"^ 
Africa does not have criouph coal for its own needs. Greece his 
some soft lipnile, lint no coal suitable for industry . Until recently- 
petroleum deposits in the MetlUerTancan Lands were also thou-^'* 
to l»c very limited. Tlie discovery of oil in Tunisia and Alpena ba* 
given some hope that fuel for industry may at Lest lie available b 
tins le^otu 

Although the Medilenanean Lands are poor in mineral 
resources, llie picture is not all dark. Tliere are some deposits of 
mercury and tungsten. Phosphates, potash, and iron also exist io 
small quantities. Without coal these minerals are of little use in 
coimtries where they are found. But as e.tports these minerals are 
a very important source of income to otherwise poor countries- 




Italy has made good use of its hydroelectric sources. Hie Po iitonbui, of ih« cntranco to th* 

, Valley, for example, has become one of the great industrial centers Boiphoru*. is ono busiest 

ft- ^ r f » . I . • I < J-. r- . • Medtterroneon ports. |Pralf fwnt 

01 burope. The industrial region m Mediterranean fcurope next m ilapha-Culllumette) 

importance to the Po Valley is northeastern Spain. Rivers and 
streams from the snow-capped Pyrenees provide hydroelectric 
power for the industrial cities of Spain as the Alps do for the Po 
Valiev. 

Transportation. Tliere are three main leasons why industr)' 
has not developed more in the Mediterranean Lands. First, raw 
materials are scarce. Second, the home markets are small because 
most of the people are poor. Tliird, the people and their govern- 
ments cannot aJTord to invest large sums of money in overland 
transjxirtation. 

Most of the Mediterranean Lands are mountainous or rujged. 

In many, the building of higliways and railroads i> too costly to be 
practical. It is often cheaper to send goods by sea. For this reason 
we find many busy jwrts. Barcelona. Marseille, Genoa, Naples, 

Piraeus, Izmir, Tel AWv, Tunis, and Algiers ore only a few of the 
busy hailiors of llie Mediterranean. 
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The Italians haw^e best railroad and road ^ 

Mediterranean Lands, hardly surprising w en ^ 

that the Italian Peninsula weS^® center of the 
At the height of their power thel^™^”* *’ »ricity. 

aqueducts, some of which are still inV.^® today. Hy oe w ^ 
too, plays a part. Tlie fast-flowing ^ . ^nstry- 

help to power an electrified railroad system as we as m 

While the French ruled northwesy Africa, ^®y ^ye 

develop the resources of the region. They also svishe to 


develop the resources of the region. They also svisne 
to move nunerals and food product^ easily to the port ci 
export to France. For these reasons, tliey made great e o 
improve the road and rail systenys in the now indepen 
countries of Tunisia, Algeria, and P^Iorocco. The Mem _ 


ports of these countries now have af fairly adequate transpoi 


CENTERS OF POPULATION 


The cities of the Mediterranean Lands have long liccn centers 
of trade and political power. Tlic great trade cities of Itsdy were 
powerful in the Middle Ages. The ports of Genoa and Venice 
controlled Uie overseas trade. Florence, Rologna. and Afilan 
traded overland witli the rest of Europe. After the discoveries of 
Columbus, trade routes were opcnerl up to the New World. For 
a time this reduced the importance of Meilitcrranean seaports 
as trading centers. With the opening of the Suez Canal the)' began 
to regain their Importance. Tlie grosvth of industry In the 
twentieth century is restoring to these dlles much of their earlier 
importance. 

I’oTts wllii ricli farming areas nearby dot the simres of the sea. 
Because they arc capital cities, Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, Athens, 
Beirut, Tunis, and Algiers arc all growing fast. Barcelona, 
Marseille. Genoa, Milan, Turin, and (he smaller (owns (hat adjoin 
Uiem have well established industries. Workers from rural areas 
arc finding jobs In new industrial cities on the easicni and southern 
shores of die Medilcrmnean. 

Many Mediterranean towiis and cities stand on the sites of old 
towns. Ttinis is located where Cartilage stood 800 years before 
Qirist came on earth. Even .small fishing villages liave survived 
on the same site after hundreds of }'car!. Although otlicrlocatioas 
may offer Iwtter living conditions, or better answers to the needs 
of modem Industry, the village dwellers prefer to live where Uteir 
forefathers lived. 


PROBLEMS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 

As you know, the fanners of southern Europe produce some 
crops that command a good price in markets abroad. Tlic 
Spaniards grow cork, olives, and oranges. Tlie Portuguese arc 
famous for wines and cork. Tlie Italians grow orchard and ganlcn 
produce, and the Greeks grow raisins and tobacco. Ujcse 
products have long licen traded all over (be world and have 
brought weallli to some large landosvners. Yet most ordinary 
workers live in great poverty. Often they do not earn enough to 
feed lliemselvcs and their families properly. The Mediterranean 
coimtries of soiilhem Europe do no( produce eiwogh pwin to 
feed Uieir people, so they must import large quantities of wheat. 

Tlie fast-growing population of the Mediterranean countries 
needs increased supplies of food. But Uie farming methods of lliesc 
people are often still primitive. Focal production catmot keep 




pace >vith the increase in population. Problems like so 
have not yet been solved The yield per acre of cropland ts 
than a third of that eipected by farmers farther north m t ^ 
The Meditemnean fanner has little money to buy ^ 
or tools. Hb yearly income is barely enou^ to provide for y 
day needs. He cannot afford either the time away from ^ ^ 

work or the money to teach himself or his children new 
skills. It is often difficult for him to save or to obtain loans ol any 
money to invest in farm improvements. 

Most of the land in the Mediterranean Lands was owned ^ 
centuries by a few wealthy people. They parceled it out to tenan 
farmers who gave them the greater part of the crops as rent, 
holding in this maimer is still common, but the governments m 
most cases are trying to break up the big estates and distnbn^® 
the land among the people who cultivate it. The new landhol er* 
strug^e hard to berame successful farmers. They are proud o 
their new role and determined to prove that they deserve 
opportunity to become independent. 


In Ih* rvgged mounloin country of 
Spain, f»w farmer* have modem mo- 
chlnery. (Annan P/wta FMlurwJ 





cHAm« 5 Mediterranean Countries of Europe 

In the next tivo chapters we are going to look at the 
ranean Lands country by country. The Mediterranean 1^ 
not united in a single nation as are our own United States, 
are divided into many countries, each with its ONvn govemme 
and its own flag. Some of these countries, such as Greece, ^ 
among the oldest nations in the world. Others have only recen 
achieved independence. 

COUNTRIES OF THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 

On the westernmost limit of Europe is the Iberian Peninsula- 
Four fifths of the peninsula is occupied by the republic of Spam- 
The other fifth contrdns the republic of Portugal. Portugal faces 
the Atlantic, \sbile Spain has coasts on both the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Metlitenanean. The Iberian Peninsula has a long shore 
line, but mudi of the interior is cut off from the sea by mountains- 
Only a few river valleys open up ways to the interior. Th® 
Pyrenees form a northern mountain barrier so that land travel to 
France is difficulL 


(Above) The Pyreneet have few 
posset. They form a natural border 
between France ond Spoin. (French 
Government Tourist O^ice) 


Spain. One scclion of Spain differs greally from another in 
cHm.’ite and altitude. A narrow plain liack'cd fiy mountains runs 
along Ujc coast. Tlie Mediterranean and southern Atlantic coasts 
have the typical Mediterranean climate. They Iwve warm 
siminicrs and mild sunny winters witli some winter rain. 

Tlic central plateau of Spain is called the Meseta. Tlie Meseta 
lias greater variiiiions in tenjperature than do the coastal regions. 
Mitch of the land is dr)’ and steppe-like. Tlie low mountain ranges 
and hills are marked by deep erosion. 

Contrasting with the Meseta, the northwest of Spain bordering 
the Bay of Bbcay is a land of constant mist and rain. This is 
because the higli Cantabrian Mountains condense the moisture 
in die winds that blow from the sea. Farther east, the Spanish 
Pyrenees present a bancti appearance. Rain*l»earing winds drop 
llieir moisture on tlie French sitle of llie mountains and leave Uic 
soulheni side in a rain-shadow. 


SPAIN. PORTUGAL. ASO SOUTHERN FRANCE: PHYSICAL-POUTICAL 




Until UiC caily nlnetcmilh ccntuty. 
mil, large overwas possessions^ In the SI 

centuries sveallli flosscil into Spam „.„,„C5. Tlie arts 

were built anti adorned with priceless ^ 

nourished. It ss-as during this pe^ ‘’'fth'^^roLt'enilcccs which 
Greco, Velasquez, and Murillo produced the masterp 
mi famous museums such as the Prado o . “ " _ ,3„dosvuers 
Since die loss of the Spanish colonics, the tog 
have controlled most of the wealth of the 
poor, and extensive acreage is needed to prodi ce p ^ 
^.antitles or to pasture hig herds. I^s tlian 

people own the bnd they svort. Small farms arc oftc 

Siy parcels at some distance from each other 

priniLe farmmg methods on infertile, eroded, ^dwar^^^^^ 

land. Nearly half the farm w orkers can find worl only a p 


or harvest lime. , conns 

Spain exports wines, olive oil. citrus fnuts. an L^,al 
vcgelahles. Cork hark and hides arc produced toth / 

Industry and for export. Minerals sent abroad 

Include iron, copper, lead, zinc, and mercury. The p 

Import some manufacturetl goods, food products, 

Spain’s busiest- seaport is Barcelona, on the 
coast in the northeastern part of Spain. There are fine m 
docks and good port facilities in Barcelona. It is the 
important city in the only truly industrial part of the coun^ 
Along the rest of tire Mediterranean coast the popula o 
scattered. The Costa Brava, the coastal strip running north tro 
Barcelona, has many attractive resorts and beaches. These m 
the area a very popular v^ication land for Spaniards an 


visitors from abroad. . 

South from Barcelona along the coast, small plains and gen 
slopes permit the growth of crops for export. Agriailtural centers 
along the Mediterranean and farther inland include Valencia, 
noted for oranges and rice, Malaga, important for grapes, Sevi , 
Granada, Cordoba, and many others. The valley of the Gua 
quivir River, on which the cities of Cordoba and Seville are 
located, is the largest lowland of Spain. The Guadalquivir Valley 
is a very important farming center. 

The Meseta tableland constitutes two thirds of the Ian 
surface of Spain. The soil in this area is one of the poorest m 
Europe, and the land remains undeveloped. Because the Nieseta 
has few streams for irrigation, farming is limited. In some areas, 
herds of rtieep are constantly on flie move in search of the grass or 
the few green plants that spring up after rain. 








Toledo is In tlie sontheni part of the Aleseta^ (^cc the capital 
city of Spain, it is a treasure house of art and fine historic 
monuments. ^Vljen a sword was part of the essential equipment 
of a soldier, swords for ail the armies of Europe were made in 
Toledo. Today line steel weapons and metal work of oU kimls are 
still manufactured there. 

In the soiitijwest province of Ifuelva, near Palos, copper 
has been mined since ibe days of the Pboenfcbwis. Spain also mines 
some iron ore in Uie north and ships it to England. But central 
Spain has practically no local rasv materials, and it is difficult and 
costly to transport goods over the Afesela. The lack of power to 
nm industries wa.s another problem that Iiindcred the develop- 
ment of Spanish industry in the past. Extensive hydroelectric 
projects arc now under construction. 

Although Madrid, Uie capital of Spain, is a railroad center, few 
industries have developed there. As in so many cities In this region. 
toiuTsm is an important source of income in Madrid. 

Tlie Island of Majorca, largest of the group of Balearic Islands, 
lies ofl the cast coast of Spain about a hundred miles from 
Barcelona. Although Majorca’s land is poor, svith ssater in .sliori 
supply, almonds, olives, and citrus fruits grosv well in tlie mild 
climate. Tlie sunny beaches of these islands attract large numbers 
of tourists. 

The Spanish People. Tlicrc arc some very rich pcojdc in Spain, 
and many who are very jioor. Tlie government has liecn making 
some efforts to Improve conditions for the poor, but ifie streets of 
the capital city of Madrid provide cxintrasls In living at every 
comer. Wide boulevards lined with new public bmidings and die 
mansions of wealthy landowners and merchants arc fouml in the 
heart of the city. Not far away are narrow streets and lanes with 
the crude shacks of the less prosperous workers- The wealth of 
die rich comes mosUy from their large estates, where they may 
live for only a few weeks in the year. Many sveaJdiy Spaniards also 
derive large incomes from money invested abroad, often in Latin 
American covmtries. 

In spite of Uiesc differences in wealth, the Spaniards liavc many 
. dungs in common. Most Spanish men and women are devotetl to 
family life, Qiildren have a deep respect for their pjments. and 
famfiies take dieir recreation together. In every Spanish city the 
wide streets and squares are crowded during the evening hours. 
People gather to meet llietr friends, dial, ss’alk, or sip drinks at 
sidewalk cafes. 

Spaniards, especially those who live in the vOlages, are gay, 
friendly people who live a simple oi>en-alr life and tove masic, 
,song, and family festivals. Nearly all Spaniards are Catholics. 


(t«ri) Slancfing on itills, Franch 
shepherd hes a good view of hit 
ttoctc. (Frene/i Cocemmetif roiirist 
Office) 
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NIost of them go in family groups to Sunday Mas*. 
lo the Ultle village churclies or lo Uie large, ornate ca i 
the cities. , Ujg 

Church feasts are days of general festivity. In parti^ • 
Spaniards love to celebrate several days of camiv^ ^'^x.^orn 
begins. At lliis time the old national costumes, formerly 
every day, reappear, and the people dance in the stiee • 

Holy Week church ceremonies, \villi colorful 
processions, are a special feature of Spanish life. Hun 
tourists visit Spain during the week before Easter to 
take part in these processions. Spaniards regard the processi 
as a public declaration of their Faith. , . 

Portugal. In order to meet the friendly Portuguese 
us cross the boundary from Spain and go west along the 0 
River. Find the Douro River on your map. It empties into e ^ 
at Oporto. As we leave behind us the tableland, with its stim e 
vegetation, there is a gradual increase in the fertility of the 
The vineyards look much more attractive, and the farm Ian 
the farmers’ homes look much more prosperous than those on 
Spanish Meseta. . 

Portu^, whidi is about the size of the state of Indiana, 
rou^ily divided into three regions: north, central, and south- ® 
northern part is much like northwestern Spain. The winter cUmat® 
is cold and wet, but the summer is still warm enough for growing 
grapes. Most of the people grow or sell or transport food. The 
export trf port wine has made the city of Oporto a busy seaport. 


'ij Utlt«9irU$ktpt«p«tno Madrid park 

j! ^roR« /rr»n rhoto Hfsearchtrs) 
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>4 '‘R»ad oil obouf }M” toundt dllftnni 
^*1] in PortvgutMi/ but lh« n«w(boy'i (ob 
It much tht lame In evcfy country. 
(WVIm /w»n noplio-CuUtuirtcUe} 



(left) Any fisherman would love fo 
boost of this eotth of tuna. Pottugol 
borders on the Atlantic Ocean, where 
flih ore more plentiful than in the 
Mediterranean. (PJtofo Sni-YanJ 

(Right) Cork from Portugal Is ex* 
ported to all ports of the world, 
(riioto Snf-Yon) 


In cnnlral Portugal, the valley of the Tagtr, River widem 
into a highly productive plain. All the Mediterranean crops thn , 
and most of the food for the nation is grown here. ^ 

Usbon. the picturesque capital city, sprawls aero , 

the right bank of the Tagus River. Lisbon has an m 
airport and is both an industrial center and a busy p • 
is one of the most attractive cities in Europe, and its m 
cater to the needs of a busy tourist trade. 

Fatima, a few miles from Lisbon, was the site o app^ i 
Our Blessed Mother to three peasant children in 1918. v 17 
large and beautiful liasilica has now been built at Fatima, w 
before the apparitions was a desolate hillside village. 

Southern Portugal has hot summers, mild winters, nigg 
mountainous country, and few rivers. This region has fewerpeop 
per square mile than the rest of Portugal. There are no 
indvBtries to attract workers. Here we find extensive wheat larm ^ 
As a result, most of the people are farm workers employe on 
big estates. .. j 

Portugal has been a republic since 1910. Unlike the ni 
States, where most adults are allowed to vote, the ® 
guese people are not encouraged to take an active part in ® 



govcmnient of their countrj’. Tlic Prime Minister of Portriyai, 
Antonio Salazar, began his nilc as dictator in 1932. Political parties 
dial oppose f?ie government are not permitted. 

For many years, ccljicatlon wasnegJccter), andaso rcsiJt. many 
adults cannot read or svTite. However, elemental}' education has 
now licen much improved. A high school education Is generally 
available only to tlic wealthy or to the fortunate )'oung people 
w)>o gain entrance to t)je fc%v high jcjiools in the larger towns 
and cities. Tlic standard of living of the people is not high 
compared with ours, hut conditions arc sleiulily improving. 

The Porlugiusc arc malcing cITorls to develop agriailturc and 
fzsJiing, but (his .small nation must still import some of the food 
essential for its people. Portuguese exports of tori: wore at one 
time half the world’s supply. Tlas trade, which brought in a 
reliable income for years, has hecn diminishing. Now there is 
competition from sj’nlhetic. or artificial coric. Portugal is .second 
only to the Unilc<l Slates in the cxjwrt of resinous products such 
as tar, pitch, and turpentine, which are obtained from the coastal 
ptiic forests. Tlicse products arc still soincHmes calletl naval stores, 
a name given to them uhen they were niueh used in thehulhlifig 
of Nvooden sliips. 

Minerals e-slst in great variety In Portugal, but development of 
them has been slow. Several ris'crs ftas’c hecn harnessed for hydro- 
clectricfty, and industr)' is beginning to develop. Tungsten now 
leads the niinerals being worked. Timgstcn Is used as an alloy to 
niake steel harder. An alloy is a metal mixed ssith another metal 
to ^vc some special quality. 

Portugal's maniifacturc'd products are rrwiiily processed foods. 
Canned fish Ls one of the country’s most important e.sports. Im- 
ported cotton supports a small textile industry to supply local 
needs. Portuguese handicraft in gold, glass, and woosi carving is 
much sought by tourists. 

Like the Spaiitirds, the Portuguese Jos-c festivals. Every town 
and village has its fairs and fiestas s^iich I>cgin or end with 
a cliiuch sersnee. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE 

We leave Portugal and travel east to the part of France which 
lies between tlic ll)crian and Italian peninsulas. Tliis section of 
France is known as Uie Midi. The strip of land along the southern 
coast of France from tJie dly of Toulon to the Italian border 
, is called the French Riviera. Tills picturesque stretch ofseacoast 
Is one of the most popular vacation lands in Europe. 
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Mobo«’i pteoiont tlimote, b«o«ii- Many pcopleof the Midi live in small villages that seem tocUn^ 

foi scenery, and modern hotels mountain slopes. In the dUes of Marseille, Grasse, Cann 

McnkU;"/ Toulon. Aix-en-Provcnce, and Avignon, the population 

grows more dense. People have settled where industry, commerce, 
and the tourist trade provide employment. In the Midi the peop 
farm, trade, fish, and produce perfiunes, wine, and olive oil. 

Along the fertile coast, and in the valleys of the Garonne 
Rhone rivers, French farmers have planted mile after mile o 
grapevines. This is one of the most important grape-growing areas 
of E\irope. The ^pe hars’est gives employment to the men, 
women, and chil^en of the whole area. People from the towns 
and villages join the fishermen, the shopkeepers, and the rumi 
workers to help gather the grapes and take ^em to the presses 
for making wine. 

In this repon, bri^t-flowering shrubs are splashes of color 
against dark pines that reach toward the blue sky. Everyvvhere 
there are olive groves, vineyards, and flowers. The cities of Grasse 
and Cannes are the center of the famous and very prosperous 
Frentii perfume industry. French soaps and perfumes used the 
world over are made from violets, roses, lilies, and orange blossoms 
grown in the miles of gardens and orchards. 

7R 


MoreeiUe, the second Jargest city in France, is the largest port 
in Mediterranean Europe. It stands at the entrance to the lUjone 
Valley. The Rhone, like many rivers flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean, brings down large quantities of sflt. TI»e tideless sea docs 
little to prevent the formation of the wde della at the river mouth. 

The waters of the delta are too shallow for shipping. For this 
reason the port of Marseille was bviilt E7 mites east of the delta. 

Sliips from every nation in the world <lock at Marseille, carryjrrg 
passengers and freight in and out of Mediterranean Europe. 

East from Marseille to the Italian Irorder, the hills are covered 
sritli woods or pastmage for sheep. The indented coast has many 
good harbors, among which the naval port of Toulon is important. 

Farther east along the coast we come to the principality of 
hfonaco, srith its beautiful natural hart>or and pretty lowni rising 
above the Mediterranean waters. Monaco is one of the smallest 

independent states in Eiuope and is governed by a prince and a P«»ple of every noilon enjoy musis 
cahinel of ministers. Following lire Riviera coast eastward from rLi° 

Monaco, you reach llie Italian Pertinsula. Ffaturesi 



ITALY: PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 



^V■hen you look al the map, the boot-shaped peninTulA of X 
seems to be playiag football svidi the large island of SidlX" 
peninsula includes the large republic of Italy, tiny San Marino 
and, wi thin Rome, the independent state of Vatican City. Mo^ 
of the peninsula and the islands of Sicily and Sardinia make ^ 
the republic of Italy. The Italian Peninsula is about t'vice 
of the peninsula of Florida. Yet in this area are crowded over 
million people. This is more than one fourth the number of people 
in the entire United States. 

The Italian government has made efforts to take land from th® 
wealthy lando^vners and pve it to the people. More and better 
schools and other ways of improving the life of the people are 
being introduced. Progress, if slow, is steady. In the past 30 years, 
swamps have been drained and additional hydroelectric po"®r 
has been developed. The draining of the vast mosquito-ridden 
marshes near Rome was an outstanding success. These improve- 
ments have benefited the people in the north greatly. 

But the people who have remained in the south are still desper- 
ately poor. The life of the poor tenant farmer of southern Italy b 



very difTerent from that of the bctter-cducatal, wealthier fanner 
in the prosperous Po Valley. Tlie population of sotitlicm Italy has 
l>een dwindling steadily for years liecause many people move lo 
Uie northern cities or emigrate to find n better way of life. 

Tlie climate of southern Italy is* hot in summer and pleasantly 
cool In \vinter. There is little rain. Northern Itsdy does not liave 
a tnie Mediterranean climate. Tlie svinters are colder tlian in the 
south, and there is more rain in summer. Because summer rain 
helps grass to grow, \vc find dairy farms, which arc rare In tlie drier 
Mediterranean climate. North of the Po Valley, many men oil 
timber in the Alpine forests. 

Tlie fast-flossing rivers are harnessed to prorlnce hydroelectric 
posver. The Italian people have used this resource svclL Xliich of 
Use pcnijKida h.xs an excellent supply of electricity. This is espe- 
cially true of the Po Valley. Wicre Uie rivers cannot prodnec all 
the poss'cr needed in this industrial region, coal imported from 
Germany is used as fuel in ihennal-cleclrie ppsvcr plants. Tlie 
Italians Iiave also attempted to harness the heal from volcanoes 
lo make electricity. Hosvever, the use of this source cannot be 
compared svnlh the harnessing of the ris-ers. 

Many Italians arc farm svorkers. market gardeners, or fruit or 
flower groivers. But in tlie cities, expanding indastries provide 
work for many. Italy has produced famous engineers, scientists, 
doctors, and arcliitects. Tltc arts, too, have bcncfitcrl from the 
genius of such Italians as the great sculptor Michelangelo or 
the famous singer Enrico Caruso. In all Uic cities, beautiful 
buildings, bridges, fine roatls, museums of art treasures, concert 
and opera houses remind you of Italy's great cultural heritage. 



In rht etdtr iawnt ct tsvlham Half, 
lh» lownipeopi* tdll llv* In ov«r« 
crowded conditions. (Uiiilctl 


Anpiy motorists aro found ell over 
the world. Rome's traffic problems 
ore similar to those In many large 
American cities. (Henff from Mont.- 
meijcr) 







It is easy to forget that Sicily, at the toe of Italy, is an island. 
The sea passage between the island and the mainland is only a few 
miles wide. This passageway is dominated by U»e Urge “iBy 
Sicilian port of Messina. On the northwestern coast of Sialy is the 
port of Palermo. This port handles Sicily’s considerable export 
trade of citrus fruits and lemon oH. Tlie snosv^^apped volcano of 
Mount Etna rises near the port of Messina. 

' AnoUier volcano. Mount Vesuvius, stands guard over die city ot 
Naples on the mainland. Naples Is located on the west coast atout 
130 miles south of Rome. The port of Naples handles a great deal 
of freight and much passenger and tourist traffic destined for 
Rome. Of tlie oUicr Italian ports, Genoa Is the busiest. Look at 
the map on page SO to see it you can teU ivhy Genoa is so busy. 
Coal, iron ore, oil, cotton, and foodstuffs arriving at Genoa «o 
• sent througli a narrow pass In the Apennine Mountains to the 


In Venice, conali and gondola! lake 
the place of roads and laxicabt. 

(Anfjnn Fliolo Fealurcs) 





pwl imimtriji citlei of nortlicro Italy. Out froin Ccooa go Mpo* 
of olive oil, «inc, sill, woolen, anil rotton tcstllcs. 

1 dties erowil the Imlnstrial area of Italy W 

rthitli CciMW l» tlie milkt. 


Itaoy prosperous ^ .ostiles of ^1 ty^y 


anil St™l prodocs suel. as automobiles 
uTiler.. &m\ motor scooters. Clitimcal fc > 'pricJltirc. Mtwt 
.luceil to peat iptaotlty. are a laain to 'f “f " 
eoixls loaoulaetured in Italy are esi«irtdl to ‘ ^ 

Lney earueil by exports is used to buy gooils and rass mateoats 

sshich Italy docs riot base. i,t™dsina 

at llic bead of tbc Adriatic Sea. ts built on ' 

the streets otsenm. 


Venice, 

sliallow lake. CanaU. wide ntid narrt)W. j 


i.wldcQnunamw.ui^-i—' The 

Comlobs and motor l«.its taVc the pUcc tnds. 

gondola is a long lUt-liollDmcil lioat ssiUi 
rteered by a man eallesl a gondolier. 11, e C-d 
Uie center of Venice K dcqi cno!J';h to allow small occa 

tore.'ichthclmsincssijiuirtcroftliecily. o.f.cai»uJ 

Dominating central Italy is its capil.il. , a|,.of 

of the noman Empire. Home today U the most ‘t'®'" 
southern Europe. Tbc older quarters of tlie city ‘ ^ centrt 
3.00(» years. But modem Rome L' a biislUng mclropo i , 
of commerce, fashion, and inlcUcctual life. j* tW 

For Catholics, the most important thing 
since the first ccnUtr>' It has l>ccn the capital of the Cal lo 
Rome is the only place In the world where you will J" ^ 
wiUiln a city, nus stale is Vatican City. Vatican City u less 
1 10 acres in area and is a completely independent sta c* 
witWn the city Iwindarics of Rome and is the officl'd r«i ^ 
of the Rope. Among the IwaulifiJ old buildings are t e 
Imilica of St. Peter's, which is Uie largest churdi in the wor ^ 
Uie famous Sisline Chapel with its magnificent painliOj, ^ 
Michelangelo on walls and ceilings. Many museums, art gaUe 
and libraries bouse priceless art and literal^’ treasures. 

Because Vatican City is an independent slate, hke 
it has to have a central administration. Here you wiH fin ni^ 
liusy government olfices which correspond to the offices 
ministries in "Washington, D.C., London, or Paris. Many 
and sometimes even bishops and cardinals, work in the o 
Vatican City planning and directing the affairs of the Ca 
Church throughout the world. 

Since Rome is the world center of the Catholic Church, 
universities and colleges have been Iniilt there to train stu e 
from every comer of the earth. Hundreds of religiou-S o 
have seminaries or houses of study in Rome. Many priests nO 
the United States study at the North American College in B®*’’ 





„a.hesa.ealsofoundd.ere.Ody.bou,™e^^^^^^^^ 


i. suitable for fanning, fbe fann land lies ^ 

river basins, and in the mountain valleys. People hai^e OT 
r the ^al. fertae areas and left 

a"" ®°l'q^c^ridden andL peopk^ 


marshes along ate coast aremos^m^je— 


there. The cost of draining the maiM.w 

Albania is poor. In a thinly than LertaU 


r to make their homes in other a 


costly drainage projects. Only a few 

Fanning methods in Albania are ver>’ 


Fanning metnoos in rtiuaiua oia. r-- . . . .. ^bama. 

decades ago the first simple iron plows 
mere the sod and climate make it possible, th 
wheat and com on the plains, and olives, grapes, an .. _(oj 
on the hillsides. They also grow tobacco for export an 
use with wool In the making of homespun clotb|ng- . gjj 
Life is hard for the people in this rugged land. Many i 
isolated from each other, and loyalty to the am ) 
important than loyalty to the nation. Religious dmeren ^ 
also divided the people. Today about 70 per cent o ® i„ The 

: of almost 500 years of TurU* nJe. ^ 


are Muslims, an effect of almost 500 years &» *— - 
remainder of the population is Christian. Schools are ew 
standards of education low. fliasdo» 

At present the coimtry is ruled by a government lha ^ . 


ties svilh Communist China. Efforts are being made to win aff 


n 


people, Muslim and Christian alike, away from a be e ^ 

In addition, the people are not free to communicate 
outside world. The natural resources of the country are no 
developed, althou^ in the capital city of Tirana some 
industry has been started. But on the whole the country re 
backward. The life of an Albanian is a simple one, poor 
standards, and hard. Unfortunately, there seems to ® 
prospect of improvement in the immediate future. , 

Greece. Now look at the map on page 88. Follow the ^ 
die Adriatic Sea south from Alb ania . You will come to 
whidi covers the whole of the southern end of the 
Feninsola. 


No point in Greece is more than 90 miles from the sea 
Look at the map on page 88 to see how the Gulf of Corin 
the Corinth Canal cut right across the country. Ships cao 
directly from the Ionian Sea to the Aegean Sea. The land sou 
of the Corinth Cansd is called the Peloponnesian Peninsula. 

Between the mainland of Greece and the Turkish coast are 
islands of the Aegewi. These islands belong to Greece and 
one fifth of its total area. The islands and the w’estem coast of w 


wenowcallTurkey were settled by Greeks in ancient limes. 




the.Tlirlis took possession of the lands along the Aegean coast, the fh* yeok 

Greeks kept the Aegean Islands. mountolni In th» botkaroond. fTbl- 

The Aegean coast is irregt.lar and mgged. and mountain /mm Stondl 

barriers break up the mainland. Tlic-Sc Itarricts and the alssenw 
of fertile sod have forced Greek farmers to work hard for the 
necessities of life. Less tlian one Uiird of the land can be cultivated. 

The rest is rocky pasture Math small patches of cultivation. 

Around Uic coast, especially on the plains, Greece enjoys a 
Mediterranean climate. In uanter the temperature s^ora drops 

below -fO’ F.toSO" F. The summers are warm orhot.lheaverage 

summer temperature of Athens Is 78- F. Inland, in the mountarns, 
the uinters are long and bitterly cold, but tire summers are warm, 
dry. and extremely pleasant. As in all countries svath a Mediter- 
ranean cUmate, there is Uttle tain. Tlie rain that docs fall comes m 


ihc wnter months. ^ 

A travenet Uitougli the countryside of Greece STO tray alter 
tray of black seedless grapes lying in die sun lo dry. kou may have 
seen dried grapes, or raisins, in your grocery store, unan ar 
small seedlee, raisins named for the city of Corinth ber^ose they 
are groivn in the region aro.ind U.at city. Grapes are also grmvo 
for wine. 
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Other Greek farm products are similar to the crops "* 


findfc 


other Medilenanean lands. One of the characteristic _ 
of the landscape is the drought'fcsisting olis’e. Farmers 
tobacco and wheat, and in the south, almond and cibys ^ 
thrive. Colton acreage is increasing. Currants, other 
\sine were once the major exports of the country. Toda\ o 
is the most important export- 

The Creeks arc very friendly people. If you tras'el in Gr 
a farmer wil! probably invite you to share a meal at his home- 
will offer you the foods produced on his farm, which bis famil) 
probably worked for generations. His wife ssveelens the ^ ^ 


atlarob 


with honey instead of sugar. For a main course, you may eat 
cooked with olive oil and stuffed olives, or grape leaves rolled 


at’snuft 


ffUed with riddy spiced meats. You nan have a glass of goat s 
if you care for its strong flavor. For dessert, you may eat one 
many delicious dishes made with honev, or some refreshing 
If your vint comes soon after a shower of rain, the fartn^ 


children wiH bring you a bunch of the pret^' wild flowers 


that 


carpet the sunny hillsides. There are certain to be some crimson 
poppies in die bunch, for poppies grow easily here. 



Tlie seas around the coasts of Greece are among Uie few good 
fishing areas of the Mediterranean Sea. Into the many small 
harbors and fishing villages, fishermen bring large catdies. Sponge 
fishing was once an important industry. This trade has diminished 
since the invention of plastic sponges. 

Modem Greece is developing fast, for its pcc^fe are slgorous 
and industrious. The Greeks of today love the sea as their fore- 
bears have loved it for centuries. Tlie long coastline and the 
scattered islands which are part of Greece have made communi- 
cation by sea important. You may still find a fe%v caiques, or 
wooden sailing vessels, here and there engaged In coastal trading, 
Imt Greece has a large modem fleet of nterchant vessels. 

Greek ouiiers control about 10 per cent of the world s merchant 
ships. Many of these sliips do not cany trade into Creek harbors. 
Instead the ships are hired as sea carriers all over the world, and 
this sers-ice has been and still is an important source of income 
for Greece. Greeks make good sailors. If you visit a large ship at 
anchor In any American port, it Is almost certain U>at you will 
find some Greeks among the crew. 


Gr«*t( ((thins b«oH era being built end repaired In e thipyerd et Piraeus. 
(United ft’ations) 




d«nt*cl coait hn* givti 6r«*<« 
fin* natural herbor*. Piratu* t* 
argMl perl In Gftec*. (Corutorr- 
[(M /font Shoslal) 


Athens, the capital of Greece and a bus)’ metropolis 
miles from the sea. In a hollow between Uie motmtains. * ^ 
has many places of historic and artistic interest. Flying into 
international airport at Athens one gets the impression of a n ^ 
scape of great beauty. The newer city, constantly 
spreading out from the old city lying at the foot of the Acropo 
the flat-topped hill that overlooks Athens. 

If you approach Athens from the sea, you pass many " ^ 
sandy beaches and lively resorts. Presently you find yctirse 
docking at the city of Piraeus. This is the capital's outlet on 
Mediterranean, and it is a bus)’ port. Piraeus is near the entranc® 
to the Corinth Canal. Ships can berth there instead of making 
the long journey around the Peloponnesian Peninsula. TboUo 
not quite as old as Athens, Piraeus, too, dates back a number o 
centuries. 

The Greek islands w^ich are scattered over the Aegean Sea, an 
arm of the hledilerranean Sea between Greece and Turkey, f®^^ 
one of the most attractive ardiipelagoes in the world. You have 
learned that most of these islands are the peaks of a chain o 
mountains that stretch underwater between Turkey and Greece. 
The islands are steep and nigged but there are sandy beaches, 
vineyards, and olive gxives. Toivns and villages nestle on sheer 
cliffs and steep hillsides. Fishing boats sail out from tiny harbors 
to fish in the calm traters. 


Crete is by far Uie largest of the Greek islands. Rhodes, near the 
Turkish coast, Is another important island. The Aegean Islands are 
being visited In increasing numbers by tourists aboard passenger 
ships. There are, however, long intervals between the vblts of 
freight ships which carry supplies to the idantlers, so tlie people 
arc mainly dependent on the produce of the islands. 

You have learned about the greatness of anoent Greece in your 
history class. In this section you have studied the geography of 
Greece and the way of life in modem Greece. The struggle for 
existence of tlic average Greek today is very different from life in 
ancient Greece. Greece is no longer powerful among world 
nations. But the Greek retains great pride in Iris country. Greece 
lacks raw materials and has poor, barren soil ar>d little industry. 

But the streets of any Greek city or town, pulsing willr life, reveal Porthenon on the 

Uiat as a nation Greece keeps its dignity, its independence and 

its individuality. from Monkmeyer) 






The oiberto* mine* cf Cypfu* *po‘* 
(he bea«ity of (he londseape but fitve 
•mpieyment to mony people. (FhiUp 
Ceruiredu, N'.V.) 


Cyprui. Eastward from the Greek island of 
comitiy ot Cypras. Ruled until lecenUy by **■= 
gained its independence in 1960. Because of tte i ^ ^ 
position of near the Suez Canal, Britain has 

keeping some military bases on the island. 

Althou^ it lies closer to Turkey than to Greece, 80 ^ 

the people of C>'prus are of Greek descent. Most o * 

Turkish. Cyprus was settled by Greeks and Phoenicians 
3,500 years ago. Since then it has been ruled by m^y ^ ^ 
including Rome and Turkey. I>uiing the two worl " 

British used the island as a mibtaiy base. Through 
occupations the Cj-priots, as the people of C)’prus are 
kept their national identit>’ and their Greek culture. 

Cypriots belong to the Greek Orthodox Church. There ® ^ 
Christians on C>'prus since the time of the apostles. Most o ^ 
Turlddi Cj'priols are Muslims. Archbishop Makanos, 
presdent of Cyprus, is also the spiritual leader of the ^ 
Cypriots. Under the ne%v constitution, the president of JT 
must be Greet and the \ice-president must be Turkish. 

AsinallMedileiraneancoimlries, most of die people o >7^ 

are fairners. The farmers grow t>'pical Mediterranean crops 
as wheal, barley, citrus fruits, cotton, olives, and grapes- 
island is the world’s third largest producer of lemons. 

In addition, Cj’pius has some mineral wealth. Copper 
fust discovered in C>’pnis. and the island still exports a great 
of copper. In fact, the island was named after this ^ 

Roman word for copper being cuprum. Asbestos is also mined 
is an important export. 
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I. CHAPTER REVIEW 

A. T«nns to Know 

niival stares 
gondola 

fe. Plant to loeeto 

Bay o( Biscay 
Riviera 

Guadalquivir River 
Balearic }shniU 
Oporto 
Fafima 
Yugoslavia 
Albania 
Tirana 

C. RtvUw OuoiKerit 

1. ExplUo inhy Spain b a Und of contrasts. Descrilie the 
lUTumit areas 

2. Give as many reasons u you cut for Portugal's Increasing 
oommrree and Industry. 

3. Vliy is the Midi on Important area of France? 

4 . How bas the location of Marteille helped the people to 
prosper In conutierce and transportation? 

5. list tome svays in which the ItaUao people have Improvesl 
: Ihclr way of Ufa since World War Jl. \t'hat are some 

problems that the Italians still face^ 

6. WJial serious pmideias do the AJbanbns have? What are 
' some catisei of tlieae probtenu? Can you suggest any 

solutions? 

7. Why is farming difficult In Creece’ How have the Creek 
people improved iheit famung and their Industry In the 
past twenty yean? 

If. OBSERVATION ROOM 

1- From your study of agkrbedetenninclheljnes irfkjtjlvdc 
that mark the northernmost and southernmost boundaries 
of Iho Mediterranean countries. 

Z. Compare the map on page 55 svith a physical map of the 
same area. Explain the relation between the physical 
nature of the area (mountains, lulls, plains, valleys, rivers, 
eta) and die use that Is made uf the land. 


3. Study the map on page 42 to sec why northern Italy is 
able to beDffit itreatly from hydroelectric power. What 
physical tlifierenccs can you see belween northern and 
Socithem Italy? f foil' has this gffected Industry In southern 
Italy? 

III. THOUGHTFUL CORNER 

1. Aritie from oK^ives of justice and charity, why should the 
United States pve financial old lo such nations as Greece? 

2. Vatican Qty has been called the "ncus center of the 
wofJd." Why would you erpcct Ijiis to J» true? 

3 Why are there few indastries In Madrid, even though it is 
the capita) and (he railroad centcrof Spain’ 

IV. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

A. Ccoyraphers In AcKen 

1. Prepare a display of clothes and foods of the countries 
stuihed m (his eh.sp(ef 

2. Pretend you are a delegate lo the United NoUons from a 
nation that Is rcquesbng aid Prepare i report to explain 
the probiems your country faces and show how Uie re- 
quested aid would help solve tlicse problems. 

3. Choose a group to represent a family from a poor vtUnge 
in soulhem Italy The fairuly has decided to move lo West 
Germany where there is more industry arx) employnwn), 
Act out an that Is Involved in preparing tor and makmg 
this journey and in solving (he problem of lesertimgfnthe 
new location. 
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Siterransan Coonlries of Asia and Africa 

region that stretches front the Sahara into Ir^ and 
Find the African countries of Morocco, 
on yen vegetation ntap on P>e= ean 

these countries, which is called the Maghreh, has 
climate. South of this fringe stretch the empty wastes of the 

trace the Mediterranean coast of Asia tarn I*™' 
Lebanon and across to the lowlands of Turkey, y*® ““ 
these coimtries are truly Meaterrauean, hut inland the dry PP« 

or desert takes over. j-sss^-tmean 

In this chapter sve shall concentrate on the 
areas of these lands. Most of the people Uve in tee 
they can depend on min to svater their crops. The people 
countries share many problems with people in the e 
countries of Europe. They, too, surest a P'^'S yp”* P°?'’ ' 
sod. They. too. are slowly building roads and developing 
tries. In this development they are hampered by the hUiy 
the lack of resources, and the shortage of trained labor. 


MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES OF ASIA 

Turkey. Find Turkey on your map on page 96. Turkey is 

in two parts by a small but important chain of waterwaysbetw 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. A strait. 

Dardanelles, joins the Aegean Sea \vilh the Sea of Marmara. 
there the Bosporus leads to the Black Sea. Soviet ships fr®”’ 
Black Sea ports must pass throng the Sea of Marmara on ^ 
wny to the Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. For 
reason, Turkey’s control of these waterways is very importan 
The part of Turkey that lies in Europe is smaller than the 
of New Hampshire. A low range of mountains cuts Turkey o 
from Bulgaria to the north. The rest of the land between ® 
Aegean and Black seas is rolling plains. The coast, howe\er, is 
nigged and rodey. The only river of any importance in European 
Turkey is the Maritsa, which runs along the boundary between 
Greece and Turkey. 



Asian Turkey is more than llurty times as lai^ as the European 
part of the country. A nigged tableland caHed the Anatolian 
Plateau covers most of the country. Broad coastal plains Iwrder Uie 
plateau to the north, west, and soutli. The coastal areas are 
Mediterranean in climate. They are warm in summer and mild 
and rainy in winter. 

The AnatoL'an Plateau has a stc]}pc climate Uiat is drier than 
that of the coastal lowlands. On the Anatolian Plateau the winters 
are very cold and drj’, and the summers are cool. The river be<ls 
on the plateau are tir)’ most of the year. Tliey are filled with 
nmning waters in the spring. 

The Turkish people have adopted moefem ideas much more 
quickly than other people of soulliwest Asia. Tlie Turks owe a 
great deal to tlieir leader, Kemal Ataturk, who came to power in 
1923. At this time Turkey, which had been ruled by a su/taii, 
became a republic. 

Kemal Ataturk made great efforts to educate the people and 
modentLce their h\'es. He separated the pou’crs of eJiurch and ihe Oohta Bridge it one fifihibt/iiesi 

state so ftal Islam was no longer the oHlelal telrgion. Mwlim laws. ‘f-'l l" l.ia-hal. Thi. krida. ..row 
° , th» Ge)d*n Hem l•ol9* lnt» th» buti- 

sucli as the law requiring women to wear veils or men to wear tenter of th» city. (Tahh from 

a cap or huban, u’ere repealed. TIio Turkish language was SiwjtaO 





THE TURKISH STRAITS 




simplified and written in the alphalrct we tise. Both diildren and 
adults were obliged to learn to read and write. If >'ou collect 
postage stamps, you may have one that shows Alahitk standing 
before a blackboard in the market place of a lo^^•n giving ales«)n 
in uTiling. Tlie Turkish president toured his country teaching 
tlie people in this way. , i . 

Uving conditions in tlie towns and cities have conUnued to 
improve since Ataturk's deatli in 1938. But Turkey is still an 
agricultural country. Eighty per cent of the populaUon ^ws 
crops to meet the local demand for food. Fanning mcth^arc 
primitiv e. Except in the south, most of the farms consist of ahinit 
15 to 20 acres, and crop production is low. This means that the 
fanner can obtain only a small return for his work. 

Farms on the Adana Plain near the Syrian Iwrder are larger. 
Here the farmers grow cotton, cereals, and fniils. Tlie increasing 
use of machiner)' and fertUizer Is making Uils one of the Ivest farm- 

inc areas in the country. w i-. . 

Conditions on Uie coastal plains are typical of the Mediter- 
ranean Un*. On these plains, farmers grosv most of the croiis 
svhich Tlirltey exports. Atoong them arc grapes, olives, cotton, 
tobacco, figs, and filbert mits. natsins. raUict than wine, ora 
. produced from Turkish grapes. The Turks raira Angora goats in 
large numbers for their coats of mohair. Tlicy export la^c 
quantities of the motiair to other countries, where it is used for 
fine textiles and Upholstery. ■ 

In spite of a lack of trained workers, the Turks arc Irymgh 
to develop ludustry. For example, a steel roiN is now m o^rabm 
at Karahuk. Find Karalmk on your map. -niere are 
mills, in. addition, ns well as cement, brnldmg 
chemical plants. Kayseri has the largest >e»tile factory in 
west Asia. Factories have been built to prepare processed foods, 
tobacco products, and leather goods. •„i,i,orK 

Tnkey has more mh.eral resources than any of her nc^rto. 
In addiUon to eoal and iron, there are deposrls of chn-me. ^1. 
copper, bauxite, manganese, aloe. lead, silver 
No. dl the mineraJ rleposits are being work^. ^e « 

Irek of modem machinery and good ro.ids. Ano er ic . 

tf, e Turkish government has not eoeonragerithcpcmpleto^cp 

the connrryN na.nral resources. All mineraU are the property of 

“piral of Turkey is Ankara, hn, .he 

Istanbul. once called Cmstantinople. Ison tlm 

the Sea of M.sno.sra and the Mack Sea. Far marry ' “ 

of Turkey. Is.anhnl is .still the rnosl Important trade ^ 

conntrv. Iscnhul is a city of great l»a..ty and slmrp cxrntrasts. 



SoiBi Sophia in Isionbul. buiil in iho Many slender towers rise into the clear blue skies. Some of th^ 
sixth eeniwnr «» o Christian ch«r«h. Christian churches, but most of them are ^ 

was later used as a mosque, and - . r , - .s u w.1, nf Islam "her* 

today is a museum. (KIM Photo) minarets of mosques. A mosque is the church ot isiam 

the Muslims worship Cod, «hom they call Allah. ^ 

Istanbul was ori^nally a Greek trai ng post. Today it is a 
international cit>' straddling the Bosporus. Yet around the 
one can step back into a world of long ago. The old city is ^ 
on the west ade of the bay known as the Golden Horn, "hi 
an inlet of the Bosporus. The growing new cit\’ is on the 
shore of the Golden Horn. The Golden Horn is one of the " or 
greatest natural harbors. It has helped to make Istanbul a 
of commerce. The old city is the center of a network of railroa 
that spreads aD over Europe. 



lebanon. South of Turkey lies Syria, a riesot land \vhidiwe 
will study in Chapter 9. Fringing Syria on the coast is Uny Leba- 
non. Lebanon is just over 4,000 square miles in area, or a little 
smaller than the stale of Connecticut. 

Tlie western parts of the country are fortunate in having a 
good supply of water. Springs feed streams that flow to the coast 
down the western slopes of the Lebanon Mountains. Tlie rainfall 
on Uiese slopes is from 40 to 50 inches per year. 

Lebanese farmers follow the Mediterranean custom of terrac- 
ing the western mountain slopes. In this way they extend the 
amount of cropland and pasture land. Tlie fanners grow fruits, 
cereals, and vegetables, and raise livestock. But the food produc- 
tion cannot meet tlie needs of the population, and large quantities 
of wheat must be imported. 

The eastern slopes of the Lebanon Mountains have less rainfall 
tlian the western slopes. The valleys betNveen the mountain ranges 
axe fertile where irrigated, but much of tlie land that mi^it be 
fanned is desert or marsh land. If the marshes were drained and 
the desert were irrigated. Lebanese fanners could produce more 
food. The need for food imports could be reduced. 

The Lebanese people who do not work (he (and arc sailors and 
traders, like their ancestors Uie Phoenicians. Their trade is highly 
..organized and brings good revenue to Lebanon. Many Lebanese 
people buy and sell goods that are neither produced nor used in 
their own country. Wlien men trade in this way thev are called 
, “middlemen.” Tliey buy goods from one foreign land and sell to 
another. Lebanese middlemen carry on their trade lliroiigh agents 
all over Uie world. Tliis trade and a flourishing tourist trade bring 
much money into the country. Tliese ways of increasing tlie na- 
tional income are necessaiy to the economy of Lebanon because 
the cost of its imports is much greater than the value of its exports. 


The tnallino tnaw from the Lebonen 
Mounttrlnt provider a good water 
supply in the summer months. fV’an 
De Poll from Monhneyer) 






To^ri.l. Iron mon, n.lio". "■ •H ''“P" 

Moonfoins. (.Sriih Infomiodon Cvnter) 


Bcinit, U'tonon's capital, it a tliriving city and port, will a 
busy international airport. Heinil lias long been a center orctu 
cation and commerce. Tourists and scholars from all over e 
world visit places of historic interest in and near Beinit. 

Although Beirut was an ancient Arab city, .some ij its twisting. 

narrow streets were demolishctl 50 years ago by a nr i er. 

Today a modem city has risen in their place. Old and 
and mix in Beirut. Tlie people have not lost theiro -wor am , 
but they enjoy the modem conveniences of life. Tliey are proutl 
of their past and hopeful for their future as indniduals and as a 



Bedogins gather In the Negev desert 
to *e!t their livestock. The power 
Rne* in the background corry elec- 
tricity to o region only recently de- 
veloped. (Hcnlefrom Monkmeyer) 


Israel. Israel is a liny coiintr)’ only 8,000 square miles 


Trace its irregular border lines on the map on page 


100. Israel's 


northern plains are well-watered, hot in summer, and , 
winter like most Mediterranean Lands. In the southern o 
lands, called the Negev, oN'er half the land is desert. 


The republic of Israel was proclaimed in 1948 by 


who 

Israd 


were Using in Palestine. Bitter battles followed betss'cen 
and the Arab states, which opposed the establishment of 
Je^\ish stale- -Although an armistice was signed in 1949, 
aiies with Egypt, Jordan, and Svria are still disputed. The Isra 
desperately need water to make their drj’ land \ield crops- 
are disputes about the water ri^ts of rirers that Israel diares wi 
nei^boting .\rab states. 

^Vhen the state of Israel was set up, many Palestinian Arabs 
left their homes and became refugees. These .\rab refugoos art 
stiH being cared for by the United Nations. Almost 20 years la^ 
thousands of them stiD Uve in overcrowded camps in the nearO) 
Arab countries. The .Arabs who remained in Israel settled aroun 
Nazareth. Many of them are Christians. 


102 


Tlie heritage of the people of Israel is varied. Jews came to 
settle in Israel from 60 different countries. Tlie immigrants spoke 
different languages and had customs and ways of thinking almost 
as varied as their languages. The differences in customs and lan- 
guage created some difGcuIt problems, especially in the begin- 
ning. But the settlers worked hard to make Israel a productive 
country, and their efforts have been successful. Tljey are not yet 
self-sufficient as a nation. 

Less tlian one third of Israel's people are farmers. To make 
tlie best use of tlieir labor, many Israeli farmers have jenned each 
other in cooperative farms called kihbutzim. Kibbutz fanners osvn 
their farms as a group and share their lalior and the profits they 
receive from the farm. Cooperative farming has been a big suc- 
cess in. Israel, especially in arid areas that would be difficult for 
individual fanners to irrigate. 

The industrious Israelis have made amazing progress. In just 
four years, between 1956 and 1960, they increased their food 
production by 60 per cent. Tlie Israelis have greatly improved 
the thin, stony soil b)' scientific methods of fanning, by fertilizing, 
and by soil conservation. Tliey make good use of their land by 
rotating tlieir crops and raising livestock and poultry. Much of 
the desert land has been irrigated. 


At o but ttati»n in an Itreeli town 
tett ptopi* from many landf. 

(Ta/ch from Shoslat) 



PouUfy raUInginliroelhoprofitobt* 

induJJry. (hrael Office of Infovnatxon) 


ChfU» wo!V*d dong Ihii narrow *»tM« 
af Jorvialem, callod the Via Oelorota 
ar Way e( the Cron, on HU way 
to Calvary. 



Most of the crops grown are for home consumption, 
probably be many years before Israel produces ^1 e °° 

Its people need. Crops grown under the new scientific m 
are slfil costly to produce. nv-farm 

As in other Mediterranean Lands, Israel’s most . 

lands are the small, fertile, coastal and river plains. The mars y 
land on the border of Syria would be valuable if dra^ ■ 
political trouble with Syria prevents the drainage work 
ceeding. The reforestation of the stony Judean hills in the cen ^ 
of the country has been one of the more successful conserva 
projects in a Mediterranean land. ^ , 

The triangular plain of the Negev lies between Israel s r 
willi Jordan and Egypt, immediately south of the Dead Sea. ^ 
Negev contains over half the good land in Israel. However, 
semiarid and can be farmed only if water is brought to it. 
Becrsheba, one of the largest towns in the Negev, land has 
made fertile by piping in water. Much more remains to be o*' 
The Israelis are experimenting with various metliods of irriga 
these dry lands. One of the methods is the distillation of ""a ^ 
by solar energy. . , 

In keeping with the traditions of their Mediterranean 
Ixjrs, the Israelis are developing a merchant fleet to sWp g 
abroad.TIie Israelis concentrate on making goods that are sm 
bulk so that they can be easily shipped. An example is the 
mond-cutUng industr)'. Diamond cutting requires highly s 
labor, which is available in Israel, and the product is sma 
volume and high in value. Markets are a problem for the Israe 
Nci^boring Arab countries could provide good markets for 
lain goods produced in Israel, but they refuse to trade. Egypt 
closed llie Suez Canal to Israeli ships. 


The largest city iii Israel is Tel Aviv. Fotmded in 190S, Tel Aviv 
vm named the first capital of Israel. It is a well-planned, modem 
city near centuries-old Jaffa. Tel Aviv has a harbor and is famous 
for its sandy beaches. Tel AWv leads the nation in industry, in 
which the Israelis are mahing great progress. Oil tankers from 
Venezuela try to keep tlie large refinery at Tel Aviv supplied witli 
cmde oil, since oil from the Arab lands is not shipped to Israel 

Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, is the second largest city 
and Israel’s best port. Nazareth, in Galilee, is a laig;ely Christian 
Arab city. Many people work in a neiv textile factory in Nazareth. 

In 1949 die capital was moved from Tel A\tv to Jerusalem. A 
glance at the map on page 100 will show’ you that Jenisalem is 
a divided city. VTicn Palestine was divided between Israel and 
Jordan, Jordan claimed die old city which has been an Arab city 
for centuries. It is a holy city for Christians. Jews, and Muslims. 

The crowded, nanow streets of the old city have prt^ably 
changed less over the years than the streets of any other city in 
the world. 

Jerusalem’s new city, which fs in Israel, was built when Jews 
started to return to their ancient homeland after World War I. 

The new city's modem buildings cover more ground titan those 
of die old city. A neutral zone several blocks wide nins between 
the Jordanian and Israeli sections of Jerusalem. Neither JoriLui 
nor Israel may claim this "no man’s land.” border guards patrol 
the boundary and carefully examine the papers of everyone who 

wishes to cross the border. Even the many tourists have difficulty ^,| modern howitng 

in passing the border check posts. proietU. (Ilcnlefmm Monkmajer) 








From the Mount of Olive*, shown In 
the bocksround, Christ ascended into 
heaven. In the tenter foreground the 
Basilica of All the Nations stands on 
the site where Christ suffered His 
Agony. (A. Wil/ionw/rom Shartal) 


Learning Geography from the Bible. It you read th6 ' 
thoughtfully you can learn a great deal about the geograp y 
lands that border the eastern Mediterranean. Conditions 
to those you learn about today existed in the lands of *. ^ 
when the Old Testament and the New Testament *!|f 

written. To the Chosen People of God, their land flowe ^ 
iniik and honey compared to the desert where they had wan ere 
for forty years. In the sunny Mediterranean climate of . 

Galilee, the people grew Ae wheat and the grapes that ^ . 

mentioned so often in His parables. But, just as today, mu ® 
die land was arid. In the Old Testament we read of the came 
being watered in the desert and of flocks moving to summer 
pastures, , 

You read of barley loaves distributed to the people after Chrut s 
miracle of die loaves and fishes. Barley loaves were the foo 
the poor, for barley was easier to grow than wheat. The olive tree 
and olive oil, the grape and grapevine, the fig tree are all m®” 
tioned in the New Testament. The fidiermen of today could we 
be the descendants of the fishermen who two thousand years ago 
cast thdr nets on the Sea of Galilee. 



MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES OF NORTH AFRICA 


W'e have studied Turkey, straddled between two continents; 
Israel, Uie land where Jesus lived 1,900 years ago; and Lebanon, 
where the cedars of Lebanon once flourished. No>v we shall study 
several Mediterranean Lands in northwest Africa. IJcre the peo- 
ple live and work much as they do in the lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean, tilling the soil and holding back the desert. 

Tlie lands along the coast of northwest Africa have been known 
by many names. They have been called the Atlas Lands because 
of their nearness to the Atlas Mountains. Tliey have also been 
kno\»Ti as the Barbary States because of the original Berber in- 
• habitants. Because they were under French control from 1830 
on, Tunisia, Algeria, and most of Morocco were knowTi as French 
Morth Africa. Tunisia and Morocco became independent in 1956, 
and Algeria in 1962. Tlierc are still many European residents in 
all three countries. Many of tliese people arc wealthy and edu- 
cated, in contrast to the generally poorer Aralw and Berbers. 

Along the North African coast are the low plains and hOls 
known os the Tell. TcH is an Arabic word meaning ‘’hill." Tlie 
Tell, tlie seaward slopes of the mountains, and the plateaus and 
broad valleys between the mountains receive the Mediterranean 
winter rain. Here agriculture and even some good forests thrive 
In one of the most pleasant parts of Africa. 

Small villages with stone houses and terraced slopes remind 
the visitor of southern Europe. There is plenty of water for irri- 
gation. Fruit and nut orchards, vineyards, and olive groves are 
irrigated. The farmers can grow winter wheat and Irnrley without 
irrigation because Uiey gel rain in winter. 

Morocco. Morocco is a land of variety and great beauty. Its 
SQulhem and eastern borders loudi the Saliara. The Atlas Moun- 
tains curve from the Atlantic coast toward tlie Algerian liorder 
with several towering ranges separated by plateaus and valleys. 
Minerals and fertile soil are Morocco’ s most valuable resources. 
Most of die people Uve along the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coasts where the fertile soil and favorable climate are best for 
fanning. 

For a country that has not long enjoyed independence, 
Morocco is tackling its problems with energy. Several years ago 
Uie government set up "Operation Tree" to conserve the land 
and retain tlie drifting sands. In one year, over two million trees 
Were planted in 5,000 acres by thousaneb of young volunteers. 
The workers planted olive, almond, walnut, and eucalyptus Iretrs. 
Tfie government continues to plant large numbers of trees ^■eafly. 





'‘Operation T/to" In Mototto 
(EnJxui'y of 5f.>nHrpt 


Mjiiy >can of effort will Iw nn-Uiil to mlorc the laffly 
v«l. 'vas mi«i^ am! ncjilccteiJ for ccntiiriw- fj^ni 
“Operatioit Plow” i$ Mofocto's atlempt to incclianlze i s 
Moil fanns luve l«i than 10 acre^ of Und Tlie fanntrs tt^P ^ 
U\e plows ilrawij by camels. donVes's. or oxen. Under 
Plow." many small farms join to male br^e farms under a 

• mudi hU tw 


crativc sN'stem. Tlie cooperative farms arc '"try , 

uho worV tosether unjt 


cxKjperalivc farms in IsiaeL Farmers j^cds. 

this sx'stero can actpiirc macluncs, fertilizers, and Sooo 
They can abo make use of soil conservation methods that « 
be too expensive for one farmer alone. 

Inijation fa essential in this dr>' bnd. NMien the Fren 
Morocco, ihes' staitexl many projects to prosi<lc irrigation " 
and electricity. Tlie French are still helping the Moroccans 
des'elop their resources. Cork is among the important expo 
Long-slaplc cotton is grown for high-qtiality fabrics. 

Morocco used to be disnded betsveen France and Spam- 
transportation ss-stems sscre built by the French, but the Sp^ 
tards (Ikl little to deselop their part of the country On^ 

^»b of the Moroccan gos'emment today is to build better 
between the northern and southern temtories. . 

To impros-e die diet of the people, the Moroccan 
has encoura^ the fishing industry-. The Moroccan fishing 
try ben^ts from the ch^y waters of the Atlantic. ^'■heTe 


supply exceeds local demands, the fish are packed and expo* 


jried. 




Tile sardine catcli is very large. Sardines are said to bring in more 
revenue tlwn the old coastal pirates ever dreamed of. 

Morocco U governed by a king, uith a few leading ciUzens^ 
advisers. Few of Nforocco’s men and women have had enough 
education to fit tliem for leadersiiip. On the whole, educational 
standards of the country are loiv. For this reason it probab y 
■ take many years for Morocco to become a strong nation or to 
play any important role in world affairs. - . c- •. r 

Tangier is a large city at the southwestern end of the Strait of 
Giliraltar. It stands between the mountains and the sea. over- 
looking a good harbor. For many )ears scveiJ nations bad joint 
control of this busy port city. Now Tangier liclon^ 

Morocco’s largest city is Casablanca, an Atlantic po wa “ 

agreeable Mediterranean climate. Casablanca is on o city, i 
h owes its present prosperity more to location I lan to a^. . 
through World War I and ^\'orld War II. supplies vital for Afnca 
and Europe were shipped to and from distant lands through t^sa- 
blanca. Casablanca’s harbor has l>ecn Improvetl and modernized, 
and it is one of the busiest Atlantic ports. . , . 

nahat. the capital ot Morocco, H ate on the .Mlanlic c^st. 
Fca, 200 mile northeast of Caaahlanca, b « acrotl <i«y 
Mmlima. Fca contain, some of the finest ntosqnes Mnonrt 
h„iWi„K, in northwest Afriea. hfariakeU.. 150 rales sraU. o 
CanthUnca in tl.e Allas foothills, is a .treat w-allcd cty, famras 
for centuries as a 1)71103! African city of great » 


A morktl In o Nprth Afrieen «»y 

{ UViM fTf>m niipho-Ciiilhmette) 
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Or«i from Algorion (ron minot or* 
used to make hiBh«quaUty i1««( in 
European «e#l mills. (FrencJ* Embassy 
Press 0 Information DicljlonJ 


Algoria. Algeria was the last country on the Medite ^ 
to gain independence. Until 1962 it was a province o ^ ^ 

\Vhen the French settled in Algeria in the middle o ® ^ 
teenth century, they drove the Berbers into the mount • ^ ^ 


deep resentment of the Berbers ^vas one reason 


for their bitter 


struggle for independence. 

Algeria has 600 miles of coast on the Mediterranean. ^ 
strip, varying from 50 to 100 miles wide, forms the Tell, o 
you read on page 107. The Tell is only a very small 
the country. But here, in a pleasant Mediterranean climate, 
nearly 85 per cent of the people. Before Algeria gained 
ence, about one in nine of the inhabitants was of French o 
The rest were Arabs and Berbers. Yet the French settlers 
and fanned tsvo thirds of the arable land. Muslim Arabs o'vu ^ 
small orchards of olives, oranges, and Bgs. The French farms 
efBcient and modem, but the most primitive methods were 
by the Arab subsistence farmers. 

Since Algeria has become independent, the Algerians are 
longer ruled from Paris. But for some years they 'vill continue 
need some help from France. France has invested miUiO'^ ° 
dollars in developing both land and industry in Algeria. She"’’*^ 
to keep Algeria as a friend and is stiD the best customer for 
geria s products. The new Algerian government has tried to 
suade tibe French settlers to remain. Most have already 


NORTHWEST AFRICA: UNDOSE 
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became Ihey [ear that their Interests svfll not be protected under 
the new government. 

Algeria's greatest single export is wine. The French settlers 
saw that conditions in Algeria were ideal for grape growing. They 
planted large areas with grapevines, employed Algerian labor to 
mahe the Nvine, and shipped it to France. 

Cork is another valuable export. France also buys from Algeria 
large quantities of citrus fruits, olive oil, wheat, and vegetables 
Exports of dates from the Salmran oases are increasing in vohime. 

Great petroleum reserves have been discovered in the Sahara 
near Uie borders of Algeria and Tunisia. Petroleum has brought 
hopes of naUonal wealth to die two countries. Deposits of wpper. 
' zinc, iron, salt, phosphate, antimony, lead, and coal arc also knowni 
to exist. Most of the Iron mined in Algeria goes to feed steel 


furnaces in industrial Europe. 

Before Algeria can make the [ullest use of her minera! resuur^. 
she must build more toads. Many of tlie mirterals ate found m 
lire desert, svherc they ate dillicult to reach. Homes for the mine 
workers must also he built in the desert areas. 

Algiers is Uie capital city of Algeria. For many X'”* "" “V 
had a majority of French residents svith a Eumpeau and amsttan 
heritage. To people entering Ure harbor from the open Mediter- 
ranean, Algiers presents a beautiful, dazzling-white pirtiue. n 
ancient fort stands guard on the crest of a hil . - ° 

ate narrow streets bordered by whitewashed houses. 0°'™ 
hillside Ure city spreads out to the more modem busmessdrstricU 
where new factories are springing up. r .i • ^ 

As in so numy MerUtemmean ports, U,e harUm »' Alg.e“ u 
open to the sea. Long piers eahed breakwaters have I'''” “ 
to shelter tl,e port, tyntgoing ships are laden 
bound for Europe. Incoming slops cany mamdaetured artrcles 

into Algeria. 
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Th« n#tdl**1ik* tewtr i$ «n« meny In Ih* <My «f Twnii. Rvt 

Wmn tach doy, a <fl«r ttendt on tho platform end cells th* poeple 
le worship In »h# mosquo bolow. fHenfe from Monkm^yer) 


Twnhic. Tunisia is the easternmost of the Atlas lands. 1 


almost halfway between Gibraltar and the entrance to ® 
Canal. Only 90 miles of sea separates it from the Italian is 
Sicfly. For this reason, Tunisia has been involved in strugg ® 
European nations since the days of the Greeks and g 

Tunisia gained its independence from France in 1956. ^ 

period as a protectorate of the United Nations, it became 
public. As else\vhere in northw’estem Africa, the French e 
to develop Tunisia's resources. Since gaining independence, ^ 
Tunisians have worked hard to balance the nation s budget ^ 
estabh^ a stable government. Their greatest need is to pm' ^ 
jobs for the many unemployed workers. Many of those " 
have jobs earn very httle money. Some Tunisian families m 
spend rune tenths of their income for food. .. 

Tunisia extends southw’ard into the Sahara. The plateau 
of the desert has a steppe climate, which permits dry farming ^ 
the raising of livestock. The central coastal region has olive 
that are world-famous. The northern coastal region ts the m 
densely populated part of the country and has the b^^ , 

lands. Tlie climate is similar to that of southern Spain, Portu^ 
or Italy. 



In tile northwestern section, fine cork-oak forests bonier gfain 
and livestock farms. East of Tunis, extensive vineyards, citrus 
orchards, vegetable gardens, and wheat fields show the great 
. fertility of the soil. 

Olives, wheat, and barley are Tunisia’s most valuable crops. 
Tunisia is said to have at least 27 million olive trees, and to be 
the largest olive-oil producer in the <vorf<l Olive presses are a 
familiar sight all over Tunisia. 

. Timisia is tlie most advanced of the tliree Tell countries. How- 
ever, she still has many of tlie problems usually found in the 
Wedilerranean Lards. Farming methods are primitive. More 
Water is needed for irrigation. Soil erosion must be checked and 
scientific fanning methods introduced. 

Phosphate mined in Timisia accounts for six per cent of the 
world total. Phosphate is used mainly in manufacturing of ferti- 
lizer for export. Tlte Tunisian phosphate industry was developed 
by tile French, hfost of the fertilizer is sliipped to ports along tJie 
Meditenanean Sea and is used to fertilize European farms. In 
spite of the need to improve the land, the Tunisian farmer uses 
ver)’ little fertilizer. 

Some of the uxirid’s hast iron ore is mined in northern Tunisia. 
T!ie ore is shipped to Europe to supply the great steel mills of 
France, Germany, and Italy. Small amounts of lead and zinc ore 
are taken from scattered deposits. A natural-gas deposit near 
HmU supplies the city ssith gas. 



(fopj Mvth of Twnisio’* ri«h sroin crop It horvetfod by hand. (A.l.D.) 

(eeffom) Irriaolion con turn unproductivo detert into oxcollent form land. 
fArob Informalion Center) 



Tunh, the copitol of Tufllsia, h«s a mixed poputatien of Arebi, Betben, 
and Eufopeane. (A/. A\'iHianu fmm Shostal) 
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A frwii former in the Maghreb dries hii crop of oprieoti. lora^i 
of dried apricots ore exported from North Afrieo. fJfongirj Jrom 
GtiiUumetle) 


Most of ihe people of Tunisia are Muslim Arabs, but there 
also many Christians of Frendi or Italian descent. « j 

thirds of the people are farmers. The rest are craftsmen, uns 
laborers, government svorlcers, or people svho osvn very 
businesses. Thousands of Europeans left Tunisia when the 
by gained its independence. As in Algeria, this has reduced 
number of professional people and left a shortage of skilled la 
Tunis, the capital and principal port, is located on a lagoo®' 
is connected by a canal with the coastal tosvn of La Goulette. 
The canal must be dredged constantly to keep it open. Bizerte 
in the north is an important French naval base. Its harbor is of* 
of the best in the Mediterranean. 



A Turki.h bo, mo. "" -bo.o. in orilhm.ti. do... (InlfmoHoml On- 
mttnleaHons Foundation) 


■ In this sccUon we have stiitlicd countries which arc part desert 
and part fertile cropland. We have seen how clique conthtioia 
fertility of the toll, and the desire of peoples and govenrments w 
Improve conditions can affect tire lives of men and '« °men in 
these lands. We have also seen how progress in a cojmtiy depend 
on tire education of its people lor profettsioas 
and training for jobs in industry. Now sse are going 
lands near the Mediterranean that have mii > , 

farm land. Because of their dry climate we call these land, the 
Arid Lands. 
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The Desert Lands 

Water is the key to life. Even in the vast 
desert wastelands of the earth, man can 
make a home where he finds life-giving 
WOter. fSwndant Oit Co. (NJ-)} 




CHAPTER 


The Nature of the Desert 


Desert formers find ways to produse 
food by clearing the stones and ir- 
rigating the arid land. [Standard OU 

Co. (SJ.)J 


Our planet, earth, coiJd be called the water planet. It h 
only one of the sun's nine companions where water exisU g 
amounts. Water is the most common substance on “ 
surface. About three fourths of the earth’s surface is - ^ 


Or around us contains thousands of 


air aruunuu»to*ti<ui*» - — , . r 

In one year’s time almost seven thousand billion tons o 
from the sky on the United States alone. ^ , 

Next to the air we breathe, water is the most iro^rtan o 
in our Uves. Men. animals, and plants cannot live without ^ 
For most of the world’s people, water is plentiful. Most o i^ 
turn a faucet and get water for drinking, for bathing, forwa e 
lawns, and for washing our automobiles. We can hardly imagw 
what it is like to live in a land where water is scarce and precio 
or where it does not exist at all. 


Yet you know that in desert lands rainfall is so scarce 


thatfe^v 


desert to any 


If any plants can grow. Geographers give the name ci ^ 

land where more water would evaporate in a year than ^ 


rain. Deserts generally have ten inches of rain or less yew 


Ufeisa 


year. In these lands, where water and plants are scarce, 
constant struggle. Yet people have found svays to live in 
Deserts may be hot, like the deserts of California and eu 
that you studied last year. Coastal deserts, ho^^ver, if 


bordered by a cold ocean current, may be cool. ’This is true 


deserts of Peru and Chile. Hot or cool, wherever a land 
is very dry and has little or no vegetation, geographers call 






Clumps ef dry, reedy graii become 
greener after e welcome desert rain. 
fStonWard OtI Co. 


The great desert called the Sahaja is the largest desert w 
svorld. It is larger than the United States, if 've leave out 
and Hawaii. The Sahara, whose name means desert, 
nearly one third of Africa. It stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Bed Sea. 

On the other side of the Red Sea, the Arabian 
Syrian Desert, and the salt deserts of Iran continue nearly 
aaoss Asia. The Arabian Desert covers most of the Ara 
Peoimula. , 

The Edges of the Desert. Semiarid grasslands lie between ^ 
deserts and the humid climate regions well north and sou ^ 
them. Grasses grow naturally in these repons, covering the 
completely, since these grasslands receive a little more rai 
than the deserts. 


On the northern edge of the deserts of Africa and Souths' est^ 
Asia, the bordering grassland is a steppe, covered svith short, 
grass. .Mthougb the rainfall may range from 10 to 20 inches a 
on the steppe, crops must be iirigat^. The steppes are not tbic . 
populated Iqr any means, but more people live here than in 
desert- 

There is no sharp line between the grasslands and the dese 
r^ons. When j'ou travel from the steppe into the desert, 
notice only a gradual change in the land. WTien the vegetatio" 
becomes very scanty, with wide bare patches of ground, 
Vnow you are in the desert. 
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Rainfall In the Da.art. Uck of niinfaU Is ll.» mosl important 
feature of tire desert. Year after year less thar. five rnches of rain 
falls in the deserts of this region. Very few parts of this vast desert 
have enough water to support more Uian scattered chimps of 

vegetallon. _ . r 

Some parts of tiro desert receive almost no rain. At Cairo, • 
less than two inelies of min fall, each year. In some years there 

is even less. . . a „i«eva» 

. Figures of rainfall in the desert can be very mideaing. A pkee 
may get 10 inches of rain one year and almost none t le ne.r 
One such place is the desert town of Port Etienne m <'‘<= 
of Maimmnia, where the 20' N. latitude line 
coast of Africa. Tlie average annual rainfall 
half inches. But one year only one tenth of an mcl. feU die foUow- 
' ing year 12 inches fell in one day. 

In the desert, rain does not fall each month. Wen it ».nes a, 
all, on the nortlicm edge of d>= desert It is likely to «me o U 
cool months. On the southern edge It comes most often rn Uie 
warm months. But rain may fall at any time- 



FleedAd wodii e«n b* damm«d le sav* 
(ha pra<iow$ water In iand$ where 
water I* scarce. (A.I.D.) 


Sometimes the tain falls in sudden cloudbursts that 
the dry stream beds, which are called wadis. Bridges and irtiga 
systems may be destroyed. The sxm-diied mud houses o ^ 
desert villagers may even dissolve. A sudden heavy 
can ruin an entire crop of dales or grain. Soldiers of the 
French Foreign Legion, which for many decades patroU 
parts of the desert controlled by France, had very strict ° 
never to pitch camp in the desert wadis. This vvas because o 
danger of being drovroed if a sudden cloudburst came. 

No one can accurately predict rainfall in the desert, be 
T^faH is so unreliable, the life of men, anim als, and plants on 
desert is quite different ^om that in the humid parts of the wor 
Farming is impossible except on the oases. 

There Is little chance for vvaler to accumulate in deserts, 
ground stays moist only if the rain does not evaporate faster 
it is replaced. Evaporation, when water changes into vapo* 
mixes with the jut, happens very quickly in the dry atmosphcrt 
of the deserts. Even flash floods disappear completely in ^ 
hours, since flie parched soil soaks up most of the water and 
sun evaporates the rest. Geographers tell us that in some deserts 
over 100 indies of ^vate^ will evaporate in a year. 
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Deteri Teniperafwres. Temperature abo p!ays a very important 
.pj^t in tile making of a desert. Tlie Tropic of Cancer passes 
through the deserts of Africa and soutliwest Asia- Tliis means 
tliat In summer tlie sun’s rays are very direct. There are few rain 
clouds to shield the ground from the intense heal of Uie summer 
sim. Tlie highest temperature ever recorded in the sliade was 
measured in Libya at Azizia, tlie loum just south of tlie city of 
TripoU. Il was 138® F.l Travelers and svorkers in the desert have 
found tliat metal objects left in the sun can ;^t as hot as F. 
Tlie temperature of the stony ground is often over 150® F., and 
those who walk on it may have their feet burned. Many desert 
dwellers wear rope-soled shoes, whicli protect dieir feel from tlie 
hot stone. 

There are hvo seasons in tlie Sahara and the Arabian Desert 
During the season of high sun (summer), Uic average air temper- 
atiira is 55* F. to 95® F. During the season of low sun (mnter), 
the average temperature is 60® F. to 70® F. In highland regions, 
at 6,000 or 9,000 feet, snow often fails in winter. Those who 
venture up into the mountains must dress warmly. Tamanrassel 
in southern Algeria has recorded 20® F.. which is well below 
freezing. Antifreeze b needed In die radiators of the trucks, buses, 
and ears that cros.s the plateau south of the Allas Mountains in 
svinter. 


During (Kft flesh flooiis ihef come to 
suddenly in orid tondt, houm made 
of brUk tiend vp btUer then houses 
with sun>dried mud wells. (United 

A'o/tonj) 
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Bttwetn Aptil and Oeiabtr, Cairo ft 
vory hot and fl«U rto rain. 


Aie yoa surprised to hear that there is urnter 
weaker even in the desert? The d.y air and the s,» wuA 
to produce nunry such surprises. Not only rs 
change of temperature, hut there is also a great ■ 

ature beriveen night and day, U, after a svinter day ° 
bright warn, sun, you svere to put a shallow basm o nut 
your tent for use in the morning, you might find 

before sunrise. _ , j,-„nder- 

If you use your Vuowledge of geography,jl 
stand how the tempetahite may drop from 70 F. a n ^ 

freezing at night. In the desert, there is no blanl. ; 

shield the earth. The full effect of the suns rays ri 
day. Wlien the sun sets you notice a great change m ’ ^ ’ 

ature. The cloud blanket that keeps most of the ; 

night does not exist in the desert. The air rpuckly gives o 
of the sun whitli it soaked up in the daytime. . ifif 

^!oisl air takes longer to heat or cool than dry ^ ^ _ 

water it contains has to be heated or cooled also, 
air Is very dry, it changes temperature quickfy. ‘ 

dry night air quickly loses the energy it has absorb . 

day. Thus barren ground, dry air, and cloudless sides ' 

changes in temperature from day to night in tbe^d«e re . 
In one part of the Sahara a lifference of 100 F- 
measured in less than 24 hoursi 


mOPITATION 


Cairo, ^ypt 
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Desert Winds. Tlse svinds that blosv over the deserts are very 
d^.. In the latitudes yon are shidying, the steady svinds blow from 
U.e northeast towards tl.e eq.aitor. They are called Use northeast 
trade svinds. Go back now to Use map of the world on pa„e a 
NoUce Uiat the northeast svinds blowing over North Afnca fmm 
the Red Sea toward the Atlantic blosv for hnmlreds of mdesssath- 
Oist ever crossing an ocean. They drop the water ‘W «■" ™ 
and become very dry In their long overUnd Jmiroey. As 
tosvard the eqnator, the svinds are svarmed by t ® Jtm. 
dsy sssnds pick np svatcr from the land instead ' 

The farther sonUt these winds go, the warmer th^ get. TO^e h . 
<lr)' winds are one reason that desert lands esis on 
'vestem edge of Eurasia and in North Africa. 


Daserft are no» otwoys ho». There are 
eoW, windy doy», when heavy cool* 
ore needed. (SMontj Mohil Oif Cffifi- 
panif. Ii>C.) 
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(« ■ r»c« (Th'ir lionf) 


Tlxcre Is nnothrr icason vshy lillle rain falls on the ^ 

Arabian IJcscrt ainl the Soliara are fairly level plateaus. 
ennsin" tliein are not forted to rise and cool. *o Utc«r ssater'^P^ 
docs not csuKlmse Into rain. LooV at the climate map on 
and see wltcdirr >«i can follow the pattern of wnd ansi 
Just as tfte desert temperature can cl>an:;c raptJl)' t^‘ 
ferlaln conditions, so. too, can the svmds. Violent winds can b ^ 
smWenly aenns the slrssrrt. Tlics' sship limnciisc. stinipu? ^ 
of saitd a'^almt man and l>east and erwind. Tlicrc are rio 
.. I . ■ ... _ 1 -..u 


Luwls or scrub wiiixiUrnl\ to break die onw ard rush of ‘ 




' Th« land Surfoee. During their weeks of travel over the desert, 
caravans sometimes have to stniggle through sand dun^ where 
even the camels are slowed down. More often the caravan leaders 
talce tlieir caravans over ground covered by gravel or pebbles. 

They carefully avoid sections with bare rock and jagged stones. 

Tlie word desert makes us think of sand. The fact is that only 
about one fourth of all desert land is sandy. Turn back to the map 
of the desert region and find the place in the Arabian Desert called 
Ruh’al Klialf. "niere, in an area nearly as bigas Texas, H the world s 
largest body of sand. There are thousands of square miles of 
piled-up sand in the Rub’al Khali. Sand hiDs 500 feet hi^ have 
been seen by the few travelers who have ever tried to cross this 
section. Tlie Sahara, too, has its great stretches of sand. This 
desert is dotted with great desert basins that are filled by shifting 
sand. 

Tlie sand dimes cannot serve as landmarks because the wind 
continually moves them. The large dunes may move only a few 
inches a year, but the small ones can move much more quickly. 

If you were to pitdi camp in a sandy desert, in a fe\v days you 
'would see that the small dunes beside your lent might have moved 

Wa(*f i* the mMl prerioui treoture In the detert landi. In th!> Sevdi 

Arabian vHIo## •«* weft tvppift* woter for efUhe vHlojen. (Xcnir/nTm 

. Shastal) 



During a (anii storm, dust TiUs th« air 
like a fog. life becomes very urv 
comfortable. (Arafcidn Amcricon Oif 
Company) 


several yar*. n-e »in<l .trikes the side of the 
Ae sltarp^ged top. and tumbles it dosvn the other side a 
wave bSteng on the seashore. It is dimcult to brJd or keepep 
highways or railroads in regions of shifting sand on . 

In contrast to the shifting sands, there are rocky 
where the wind has blown the loose soil away ft >1 

areas. The softer rock has been worn away, and the har 
mains as jagged forms, men rains fall in the 
water wears deep, steejvsided beds m this type o . 
these wadis become fidl of rushing water that fi^y ^ 
the soft sand deserts. The rocky desert is very _ 

and caravans avoid it if possible. Roads buit ^ 

rrnist have bridges over the wadis. These bridges 
up at great cost even thou^ the wadis may be dry 
A third type of desert surface is the gravel-top or es 
jrumf. This is the tj-pe of desert that travelers favor. It B - 
ver>' level gravel plain. Large areas of the Sahara have ^ 
surface. The pebbles and stones are rounded, and the sp 
tNveen them is often BDed with loose soil and sand. 

Mountains in the desert are often separated by ® 
basins where water draining from the mountains has e 
stones and soil. If these basins are shallow, water lies on 
face and is evaporated by the sun. As the sun e\'aporates ® 
it leaves behind the alts that the water has picked up in sj 
from the mountains. Last year you read about simil^ — «ions 

in the United States. Ver>' few planU can grow in these re§i 
because salt is a poison for most plants. . _ 

Desert Vegelotion. Desert plants do not grow close 
This is because there is not enough water to support many P 
in a small area. Many seeds sprout, but only those ^ 
strongest roots survive. Some plants have roots that spre 
; just under the surface of the soiL These roots cover a broa 
to cet as much as possible of the available water. Other planU 



long lap roots which reach deep into the ground. 

Desert plants are adapted in a number of waj's to 
water. Some plants appear to be dead most of the time, 
into bloom only when water is available. Other plants ha'e ' . 
of storing water over the long dry periods. These water-s 
plants have few or no leaves from wlUch water can bees'apo^ 
They may have a coating of a wax-like material that seals m ^ 
water. Many water-storing plants have thorns, which protect 
surfaces of the plants by screening them from wind. 
tect plants from some animals. But as we shall see, most 
animals seem to relish thorns. You have probably seen 
cactuses diat grow in our own country. 



CQm«| caravant prtf«r (a <rats lh« Uv«l, 9fav«l*<av*rcd dtiart lika tha 
flat Itratch evar wM<b Iba airplena )» flyinp. Ravgb, ratlry datart, w!»> jb 
vpi Qnd dawni. Is bofd lo cross- Sandy dasart, bacowsa e< lU constantly 
iMfifng sand, (s also avoided fay caravans. Today, on roads facing fauift 
ocress the dasarh. cars and tracks can treval mveh foster then camels. 
(Socoiiu 5fo/jli Otl Inc.; Afonlwi^) 




ArebioB horse* are beou!tfg>. Intel- 
ligent, and »wiH. They sometime* 
deep In their master*' tenh. (Vi’yatt 
from Tltoio Researdten) 



Soils of the Oesort. Desert soiU lack humus, 
materiaJ that holds vvater and enriches the soil, o' 5 oiis,they 
desert soils do contain many more minerals than axe not 

are quite fertile. Nbnerals remain in the soil because 
washed away by frequent rains. Except for the b'ro''^^ 

of the desert would be good farm land if water co 

Desert Animals. The animals of the desert, Uhe th 
plants, are adapted to their surroundings. There is a greate 
of animal life than you mi^t expect. Unlike man, aiji- 

can live for long periods in the desert without water. ^ j^jjybe 
mals live in underground burrows where the mid" 

a steady 60" F. from morning to night. Here they qx at 

day hours to avoid the searing sun. They come out at 
sundown when it is cool enough for them to seek food- ^ 

Of all the desert animals, none is so important to 
camel. There are no wild camels anyss’here in the worl ,^der' 
all domestic animals. Camels, of course, cannot burro'^ 
ground, but fliey too are adapted to the desert. Camels can 
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long distances %vithout water and eat even the thorniest shnibs. 
A Camel can close its eyes and nostrils tightly, so that flie stinging 
dust of the sandstorms does not injure them. The camel's large 
padded feet take firm hold even of shifting sands. Gimels can 
carry 300 pounds over long distances and several times that 
weight for shorter journeys. Tlie desert nomads could hardly sur- 
vive %\ilhout camels or their oilier domestic animals. 

• Horses, donkeys, sheep, and goats are all prized possessions of 
desert dwellers. Tlie Arab horses are famous for their intelligence, 
high spirits, and speed. These qualities have been bred into tlrem 
so Uiat they can survive on the desert. Arab horses, particularly 
the mares, were the pride of the ancient Bedouins of Arabia. Both 
die caravan robber and the caravan defender depended on die 
speed and endurance of tJieir horses. Many of the best race horses 
in the world are descendants of these desert steeds. 

Another domestic animal, the donkey, is almost as well adapted 
to desert dryness as the camel. He Is the beast of burden of the 
oasis dweller. Goats, which are both milked and eaten, can survive 
on sparse vegetation better than any other domestic animal. 

Water Supply in the Desert. On the desert, and on the steppe 
lands around it, water must be found if any kind of life is to sur- 
vive. Scientists all over the world are trying to find new sources of 
fresh water. The salt water that covers three foiuths of the earth's 
surface is useless in its natural state for land animals or for plants. 
Much more land could be farmed if a clieap, easy way could be 
found to change salt water info fresh water. Man is doing this now 
by using purifiers, or stills, powered by the sun or by chemical 
fuels. But tliese methods are still too cpstly to bring water to tl>e 
desert lands. 



The water frem the orlctlen well en 
the left gvthei up by natural pree- 
(ure. The well on the right needs 
hand labor, (left. Arab Inforvialion 
Cenler; righ t, Ctdolfrom Mmltncyer) 



D=l. pdm.iT.lh. Ti....! ol ."dh.m 

EaypI fit"! ..""Sh rimoff wTrl.' I" 
dlow Ih.m M S'"", j ”!,' 
.p.d liTi.... (lem-rUltppe Clmrbon- 

nier—Realitcs) 


mere does water come (rom? The “'“f ““ ™ 'J tetol 
from Whrch the sun evaporates '“^*i„,„fteatmos- 

The evaporated water, or water vapor, is . , i j fi,pv he- 

phere. \Vhen water-bearing ^ ^ or snow, 

come cooler. The water vapor ^ tjie land and 

mat happens to the ram or snow d P® ^ 

climate where it faUs, In desert areas, where ve^ht^r^^^^^j 

begin with, the dry winds evaporate much „,,ersoiib 

return it to ihe atmosphere. A large part o 



inilheparched ground. This is especially tmeinthe^ddesetfe, 

■ «b ;re Uie water soaks deeply into the sand and trickles back to 

,%h?rest of the water becomes nmoff. whldr is water that draiM 

ocelor an inland lake or sea. Wliere 

K-ingVine of die runoff collects in marshes. Rnnolf in the hard 
mcky deserts Bows in the wadis rmtil it es-aporates or soaks into 

the ground of the sand deserts. ..4,„rr. 

AlUiongh the desert is a d^ land, there are m^y places where 
waler'does exist all Uirongh the year. In these 
camps, villages, and even cities have grown np. 
pW in tire desert where men may live and grow crops are call 
oases. There are several kinds of oases. . . ,k« 

, Oases a. Springs and Wells. Water that seeps .nto heg^o nd 
penelrales nnlil it reaches a solid rock layer nndcnicaih Then it 
tills the spaces between the soil particles jm as ^ 

spaces in a sponge. The top ol this layer ""'*'' 8 ';“"';'' 
railed the gnnmd water talk, look at the diagram in the glossary 

• to see how it is formed. , f 

Wlien the ground above the water table gets 
■ die water is drawn up Inlo the dry soil. 
loU ihe water table. kVhen .he water >>«» “ 

_ snrlaceoflbegroundthewat.rforosnmrshra.D 

you often see an exposed portion of th 

look at a lake? .. desert. 

Ton can see that .he water .able U very ■"■P«^"‘ ““X 
Bedouins in the Arabian Desert have surpn 
work there by linding water widiont ining 
years of living among ihe sand dunes lave aiig pockets 

Lt the wate^able can be reached j "ermi 

.. between Uie dunes. They look for ''f ''“Xslfd^dfrass 

thnisUng tough stalks up out of die san . V ^ a well. 

are a sign lhat the water table may I»i reach'd V S 
If die sand basins are near gmid many 

. weU, may be dug. Then |a^ , awns have 

homes, farms, and groves of tlitc palm 
' been built on oases. i,«.wse the water 

In some areas, wells do not have L -ater 

‘ rises nahinilly to the surface as sprini?. far below 

'x table Is lower because the layer of wa er ^.3ries from 

the nnface. Die depth oi the the surface, 

place to place. In Uic rock)' dcser . , .. of broken 

. In other places it may l>e covered by 
rock, loose stones, or s.ind. 




Ihc well. Artesian wclU <io not depend on Ihe water uH=.ta 
only on tl* water trapped in the rock. sevcraltose 

Artesian wells ate an important souree of 
oases in die eastern Sahara. They are “ “ |j,e 

the northern edge of the desert in gen gionni 

mountains and plateaus gradiid y '“P” ° Pitoo^ 

Wote, from Alloviol fon.- A great deal 0 
tee porom soik of die allusial fans. Detert ^ ^ ^ 

d^ wells at the points of the fans where 
out. Tlie water table here ean be reached fanly easily . ."any 
depend on this source of water. . ^ 

In some regions the alluv-ial fans have gro' .lupine gravel 
the centuries and have spread out into long, geo y P ^ 
beds, lo tee Inmiao Desert east "'Arabia clever 
a way to bring water from the points o e ^ 

farm lands farther from the mountains, they hate ^ 
nels that slope upward at a very slight angle „„dvtinJei 

under the higher ground is reached. The water “ 5 

tee pull of gravity untd it can he drawn off at 
the tunnel. The tunnek, called kanats, may enffinee*^ 

long and Bve or sir feet deep. It was a great tat "f 
to build them. In Iran water is so precious that many 
are lined with hand*decoTalcd tiles. . gf 

The Sireom Oases. The most important, but rares . ^ 

oasis depends on a continually flowing stream o 
desert areas, the only streams that flow all year and e P ^ 
sea start to a region of hi^ rainfall. Very f®"' p„p]iiates 

in crossing Ihe desert. The Nile in Egypt and the jet-ioo- 

in Syria and Iraq supply the only two stream oases in 
These rivers support many times as many people as 
oases put together. They have their sources in regions 
rainfall „ yio. 

Locale the sources of these rivers on your map on jw 

The Tigris and Euphrates be^ to the highlands of 

Nile has sev’eral sources in the tropical repons of East 
Nde and the Tigris-Euphrates. like other desert ® jt^eir 

become smaller in their journey to the sea. They lose mK 
water throu^ evaporation, althou^ some sinks into o 
One result of the evaporation is that the river water becomes 
salty. . jjjd 

You have now seen how the climate, terrain, vegetation* 
water supply greatly limit where people can live in 
repons. In the next Aapter you Nvill see how they live. ^jud 

deserts and steppes b often quite different from life in more 

parts of die world. 
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l. CHAPTER REVIEW 

k. Ttfmt to Know 

domestic aniniJUS 

French Foreign Legion Bctlonin 

e^^Jloralion runoff 

northeast trade winds »»We 

bedrock 
artesian well 
kinat 


caravan 

desert pavement 
tap root 


>. Ploce* lo loeeto 
Sahara 
Syrian Desert 


Cairo 

Port Etienne 

Iranian Desert Arixl* 

AmH«i I>»rl 

AraWan Peninsub Bnlj “J 

C SovlowQuMtIent 

1, WhyeoiilvIwecallearthlhowalerpUoet? 

3. Wlat U a desert? Are deserts always hot 
Ctplain. , 

3. Ejplain why no one can aecumtely preuict 
rainfall In tho desert. 

4 TVhy do desert temperaritres often vary as 

nnJchMSOdcgrocataoneday? 

5. DesenW three Mmls of land surface In ^e 
deseru of northern AWw and *he Arabian 
PeninsiiU. , ,, 

0. Dewrihe four place* where desert dwellers 
can find water. 

II. OBSERVATION ROOM 

1. a. . sM, ii»i 

Name Ihc desert regions of Africa an 
through which the Tropic of Cancer passes. 

2. Study the diagram of a typical artesUn wc 

Explain die process of getting water from this ^ 

• . Ibve you evW^ an artesian well in operation? WVre? 

Write a short description of wfiat you *a^- ^ 

3. look carefully at the plcturw In this chapter to 


the desert people* have adapted their clothing to the' 
cBoiate. Why do you ihiot they chose thU type of clothing. 

Ml THOUGHTFUL CORNER 

1 Eapbln why the desert lands are sometimes c^cdlani 

of w^t. Ust as many examples as you can of contrasts 

IV. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

A. OeoSTophet* tn Action 

showing bow water is ssveetened. Tell also 

cwdJ be made in the d«art regions if sweetened ss'ater 

9. ri^e*a rahefmodel of iJie different land surfaces that can 
^ !i toJIu tl- Include httle fUg. or labels to 

awra» annual rainfall and tempmhire In tach oty. Be 
sure to choose cities from many different areas, 

«.d ccyi- '■'I 

'■»* 'vm." Mo™>« «id O. 

YnrV- Coward-McCanti. Inc., 1958. . ..—.j 

Gunther. John, and Epstein Sam and Beryl. Meet Aorih 
New York: Random House. Inc., 1057. 




Life in the Arid Lands 


Peoples of the Desert. II you visited the oases of ® ^nle 
you woidd meet many Negroes. The ancestors of 
came to the desert from the grasslands and tropical forest ^ 
to the south. They were probably the first inhabitants o 

K orob" 

The Negro settlen found a number of wajs to sob e c 
lem of supplying water for their desert homes. They se 
where weBs could be dug, where there were springs in p 
regions, or where an undergroimd stream surfaced for a e^ ^ 
The Negroes took advantage of the high %vater table 
the pavel wadi beds. In some cases they could obtain 
well svater from porous rock layers beneath the rocky o - 
Negro desert dwellers developed a w’ay of life that is s 
in oases throu^iout the Sahara. 
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Meanwhile the people of y^rabfa had d&covered similar ^^■ays 
of desert linng. After Uie seventh century, the Arabs spread west- 
ward from Araljia into Nortlr Africa. Tlie life of a lril)e called the 
Berbers, who lived along the Mediterranean Sea west of the Nile, 
was completely changed by contact svilh the Arabs. The Berbers 
learned Uie Arab religion, the \tse of the dromedary, or one* 
humi>ed camel, and the cnltivatlon of the valuable date palm. In 
a few years the Berbers <diangcd from a tribe working the land 
to a tribe of nomads. 

■ Using camels and horses, the Berbers and Arabs moved from 
oasis to oasis, conquering the Negroes and taking possession of 
the desert. Nomadic life made the Berbers hardy and resourceful. 
Tliey quickly learned to pasture (locks on the steppe grasslands 
around tlic desert. 

The Bcrlwrs and Arabs liked the life of the 'vandering herdsman 
' and raider. Rather than live in the oases, they returned from time 
to lime to collect grain and dates from llie people tliey had 
conquered. They wanted a steady supply of products from the 
oasis farms. To insure this supply, they planted date palms in the 
low basins heriveen the sand dunes. The palms, with their long 
tools, were able to find Nvalcr that lay fat benealli the surface of 
the desert 


Th» p»opl* of ih« Sahara or* of 
mliiad rottt. The color of their ikin 
moy vory from white to dork brown. 
(left, ilcCinnls from Hanktneyer; 
rt|f»f. Tteneh Embassy Press 0 
Information Dii'Uion) 



Tlie nomads organiied camel caravans 
across lire desert. Nortldionnd caravans 

fealhers, gold, and slaves from „gar, weapons, 

■Tm “ tXer frllm ..af 

Mountains, became ndi by demanding to .j. tnbesmen 
Ollier tribes that had to stop at their o^es Th ^ ^ 

branched out into tlie desert in many directions. 
men were the most feared warriors of the S^a. y 
work except fighting and raiding. Gradually, ove ® 
of lime, their power was broken by Uie French Foreign 


The Beibert tove their horwi. They ihaw Iheii *kUI ol ridiofl end iheotiftfl 
by imitating battles on honeback. (\t'ei«/it)m Rapfio-CiilHtimrt/c) 





The R.Mon. The nomad, and 

many Udngs in common. In the Koran, Iheir 

studying, almost all the people Me . everyone who 

bible, cAvritten in Arabic. From Imq to ^Xprage 

can read reads this one language. dialects are very 

snties'greaUy from place to place, and local dialects my 

numerotis. , i 1 1 «, vintiamined. The 

Islam, the Muslim religion, was ',^^KJl„byall 

customs of this religion are rLre 

Muslims. Once in his Ufetime. every devout 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, tlie hi^ iouroey receives 

Muslim who has made this expensive an eternal salvation, 

tlm respected title of Haiti and f« ^ 

Tlie devout Muslim pauses five tunes a X F ^ telb 

he calls Allah. If he is in die desert, p„y, l„ 

' him when to dlsmmrat from his ehants the call to 

. and sunset during the 30 days o and never at any 

our Icntc-n season. He eats only after nignwau 



toe drinks alcohol or eats pork. In tire past 

covered toir faces with veils. A break in ” 

been made in most Arab cities and even in the rural areas otmaay 

Muslim countries. 


THE DESERT NOMADS 

In Uie vastness of the desert, the lives of the 
from place to place. But the Baluchi of southern Iran, the Is 
northern Iran, the Bedouins of Arabia, and the Tuareg 
peoples ol the Sahara have many customs in 

The lives ol the nomads depend on the animals they ■ ^ 
nomads' food, shelter, clothing, protection, and , 

depend upon the camel, the flocks of goats or eep, ^ pf 

and horse. The nomads may roam great distances m 
pasture and water for their animals. The needs o ^ ^gason 
determine when and where the nomads move- In a wn 
grass grow fast, and the flocks find food easily, n ^drvnP- 
months the water supply is scarce, and the innc 

Then the nomads of the interior are often obliged to m 
marches to the oases or to the mountain pastures. 
the year scouts spend their whole time in the saddle sear 
new pastures. ^ 05 

A nomad owns only what his camels can carry. ^ o 
land, but the unwritten law of the desert has built inviri ® 
around the pastures of each tribe. The breaking of 
been a cause of war among the tribes. . 

The great tribes that once inhabited the deserts are 
in numbers, but the bond of loyalty among the members o a 
is as great as it was years ago. A man may be starving, o 
never steal from a fellow tribesman. However, any tribesman 
gladly join a desert raid against another tribe. 

Tribal Ufe. The tribes are governed according to the . 

system. Thb means that the oldest man is the head of ^ 
including all his descendants and their wives. He is call 
she0c, or chief. 

The spaiseness of desert vegetation has caused the 
break op into small units of 50 to 100 tents. Each family ^ 
least one tent, made of hides or black goat-hair cloth woven ^ 
the women. The tents are supported by poles at the four 
and at the center, so that the roof appears nearly flat. The si 
are loose enou^ to permit air to circulate freely, yet long enougn 
to be fastened down securely when the strong desert win 
sandstorms Uow. 




The wealth of a namodie 
tribe can be maoiured by 
Ihe number ef cnimoU 
owned. (Erlkson from 
SUostal) 


The theik, or thief of the 
tribe, oHended by hi* mon- 
lereanl, I* preperlrrg for 
guest*. They will til tro**- 
legged on ihe torpeled 
ground and drink tea from 
the glasses on the fray. 
(Scfimftfr/rom Sfioswy 


When nomads pitcli 

also unpack their simple household fumlsmn^ 

cooMnlutensils, sinning 

water containers. They carry o y 
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Nomads are very hospitable to any stranger who comes to their 
tents. Even an enemy who asks for shelter and food is welcomed 
^Vhen an enemy departs, the desert code demands that not the 
sli^test effort be made to follow him for two days. Ihls gives him 
a 100-mile start. 

No guest ever stays longer than two and a half days. Food and 
^vate^ are too scarce to allow for longer visits. 

The nomadic tribes who are part Berber or Arab and part 
Negro are the real controllers of the oases. Often tliey demand 
payment from the oasis dwellers in return for a promise not to 
raid the oasis. Sometimes they promise to protect the oasis from 
oilier raiding tribes. The patient donkeys of the oases are hardly 
the steeds to do battle against those svho come on sw^l camels. 

The Negroes who did not intermarry willi the Berbers or Arabs 
are among the weaker tribes of the central, western, and southern 
Sahara. They have often been little more than slaves of the strong 
nomadic tribes of mbeed blood. 


Th* tamlly see* to market. Men, 
wamen, end ehifdren wear long, 
leote robe*. [Standard Oil Co. 



Hungry beyi ond girl* wilt b« glad 
lo maet ihU ItilU Egyptian girl pad- 
dling bread and <akat. {Annan Photo 
teatwei) 


Like many aspects ot desert living, the domination 
dwellers by the nomads is changing. Contact w’ith ® 
world is brining improvements in education and he ^ 
oasis farmer. Regular bus and plane service and •j^is 


municalions strenclhen the power of central govemme 

ility to oasis life. Many men leave theu ^ 


has brou^t more stability to oasis life. Many n»ci* •— • - ^ 

to serve in the armed forces of their country and return w^ 


to improve their homes. , 

The nomads at the edge of the Arabian Desert and e 
western Sahara live very much as do those of the intenor. 


ever, they have the advantage of closeness < 


the sumcei 


mountain pastures in the steppes. These people now ^ 

the steppe grasslands in great numbers. Some of them turn 
fanning on the steppes as a part-time occupation. 

The population of the desert areas can only be guess 
a nomad has no address. There are probably about two or 
million people scattered through the Sahara. This figure inc u 
..«.i Tk itiR neople 


nomads and oasis dwellers. It does not include the people o ^ 
great oasis atiK along the Nile River. The nomad Bedoum^ 
Arabia, who are estimated to number between 50,000 
100,000, are far outnumbered by the people who live on Am 
many oases. 



THE OASIS DWELLERS 


Desert oases vaiy in size. Some are only stopping planes, and 
ne uninhabited, sinoe Urey have only a well that nuy teaddy 
□p. Otlicn afe small oases, supporting from 20 to 50 faniihes. Shll 
others are large oases with several villages. Here sevtrf hundred 
or Orousind people may till the land, tend many thr^i of 
dale palms, and support a crowded bazaar, or market place. 
Finally, there are the great oasis cities of Cairo, Ba^da 
Damascus, Tehran, and others. These important cities developed 
because of the trade brought by camel caravans, ton rraU reaa 

more about caravans on page 153. 

Life on on Oasis. An oasis looks wonderfully green from the 
distance. IVhether you approach by camel, automobile. orbM 
the refreshing sight of Oie grove of tall date palms T™ 

closer. Whetlier you have come over the desrt or 
at the tiny Undlng strip in a plane, the thought of cool shade and 

"ThSoasis towns are waled rot protecUon 
raiders and from desert sand. The narrow ga e e 
dusty street on which many youngster «e at ^ 
betsLn rows of sviodowless, whitewashed houses buitt ot 
dried mud. Tlie houses stand close to one another so “P' 
cious land is wa.sted. The walls ore very thick to keep out y 
Ume heat and to retain heat at night. 


Bedowint ond »ewnip#«pJ» tw* 
wer»( ond local now* In o wolltd 
eotli town. (Arabian American Oil 
Componyl 


A B<rb*r women proporot « moot in 
tho eld'feihienod wey, bgt a vUlopo 
taller hei a medern me<hine. (l<fU 
W’ri** from RophoCuiHumeff^; 
right, Phtlip Cendreau, K.Y.) 


The Bat roofs are reached by a ladder. At 
climate people can sleep on the roofs m on e 
daytime women work here at drying ftni . y . 
across the roof to talk with friends at work on nei^benaS 

'“As°you ss^ along the streets or lan« yon 

has a lawn to match the green tops of the , ijol 

precious for growing grass. It must be used for e 

can be seen a short distance from the hou^. . 

The street on which you have been w^o umyoLd, * 
On the mud-briclc building at your rig t is a 
modem gas pump stands in front of it. The dang 
you that the garage is a busy place. . j.^Hred desert . 

You turn from the mechanics working on e v,i 'niebo)'5 
trucks to the boys who have followed you up the ^ 

are dressed in light-colored tunics that cover ^ eaged)' 
toe and hide the shorter garments underneath, ne . ^ 
tells )t)u that his father drives one of the trucks 
roads. Another says that his father is the hotel ^notber tbai 

another that his father owns forty date palms, s * 
his father has a shop in the market. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see the market?” they ask. 

The childreD accompany you as you turn into the si ^ 
and make your way into the crowded alleys lined 'vi s 
whole street is occupied by weavers, who display ^ 

In another street coppersmiths have spread out pots an 
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H«e arc dates wa>U„g.o.,e.,aded^.o*^^^^^^ 

and other staple Items from portable 

in by camel caravan or molor tn c . 

phonographs and records, ,j,| jo„or. 

Selling and buying is an art ,|,cy agree on a 

Ixnmd to bargain loudly Jj roller are agiun good 

price. The instant a sale is made, buyer a 

'T^ou reach Ore end of the alley, you “ ”^1 

in the main street, not far f™"’ j ',°”“aod provide meals and 
large. A man and lus mfe osvn t ^ Important 

lodging lot a tew traders and 1 restamants 

oa.*ies of the northern Sahara. o 
, provide many modem conveniences for tminsls. 



Arebi toy# to borfloln. Th* pfie# of 
Iho fruit will dopenif «" 

(he »toll-h8ld.r tWr»k» th# buyor will 
pay. (rhUtp Cendrca>K MV.) 




Oo., eariy afternoon you 

of the desert dwellers, and rest for several hot^- 
»>,« #?!>v i« over- someone '’•"ppcf's that a wallc 


Since londy soil often hardens after 
inigotien, the soil around dote potms 
is usually turned over every three 
yeors. These dotes are ready for 
harvesting. (Arabuin American Oil 
Company) 


"r ;or::allt throng the helds, yon noUce the prWd»-j 
osed 4 Ute fanners. The wooden plosvs do 
very deeply. There are no maehines tor * ^ble 

The irrigation ditches that lead from the wells to the g 

patches are dug by hand. c*.«Tnd story of 

Fields of barley and wheat spread out under a s “ 
grapevines and peach, Gg, and citrus trees, 
palms towers over everything and provides sha e. 

Date palms are so valuable that farmers Tkp farmers 

other crops to use the svater not needed by the palms. 
say that each date palm bears Gve to ten bunches 
bunch may have over 1,000 dates, and in some vam 
may weigh nearly 100 pounds. Dates mean wealth to ^ 
farmer. Dates are sold to the local people or are exp 
dale is a very nourishing fruit. 




Oo.i. Cps. Ox* crops '■“V ^•^‘"j“,“rCxlKo^xrrf 
rrmcrs grmv C™'“' '“"S';, ™ .be .Icscrt trioSe 

J5ar ore prowi Only in ‘‘‘C ,toiw. 

^cau«) ihcy ntxd more w-aler lhan mcM Co«nn» 

K^fs Nile Velby is .i.e *^”7 “ Und .s «>«. ter 

, major c.<p.,..a.>J.-asb crop 0« Ml ,,,„ i, 

Mi nop. Com anil wheat nrt. j..ia~TacrKlsWch.’nicM! 
.wnnninp more Imiwrtaot l»oc3»«« aliotit half the 

;mio. topclhn wAh harle>- ami w^rphom. 

Nile croplaixi. Vepetat.les and su?ar cane are R 
smaller qnantillc'>. 


Th*»* dol* polm* *'«»• plonl^ 

,}MP hel*» •" ”"S[ 

woltf Mndifpround. It Is hofd <«A 
to dlo Ih* I'ol** ’'••P Ih*"* 'f*"* 

r*rtlinQ with SB"d- fFferu-ft F.mlmty 
rrws t’ infermathn Piririon) 


PaUhM of ground belween the dote 
palm* ore iHlea oi» the Hofuf oom. 

(Arabian American Oil Company) 


ssssisli 

L desert. These canals are filled each day “he" 8 

Ae Persian Gnlf pushes back Ac fresh water of *= 
into which Ac Tigris and Euphrates , y [Ate! 

all over the desert are finding Aat commercal P'o^o'^” ,, 

is a good source of Income. The Iraqis culUvate ordmary gramsas 

well and have started to grow cotton. there ate 

The oases of SauA Arabia are usually small. How ^ A 
strings of oases in Ac southwest Aat are taous for Am ^ 
In Ae east. Ae Hofuf oasis, the largest in Ae Arabian 
ringed by over two million date palms. 




CHANGING PATTERNS OF LIFE 

Not ve^ „.a„y years ago, guarding Md gruding ^ 
'Were common means of livelibood in *e dese . y 
each tribe were traders, who traveled ftom souU. ■« 
products tor e.xchange. Caravans brought salt from to the 

desert where streams simk into the sand or 
caravans numbered several thousand men an p 
camels. About half the camels of the c^av^ 
others carried provisions lor the men and animals, such as dned 

dates, grain, and water. j thp krce 

■ Today the caravan trails are used less an j a^yglfjom 
. carava^ have practically disappeared. 

out^f-the-wayLes to large centers on 

lew camel caravans Mow the old no products 

People come to the trading centers o y 
' such as hides, cheese, and wool. In return they get dates, grm 
sugar, wrist watches, and trinkets. and 

, hailroads have penetrated the ^^il^dsusnaUy 

southcm deserts as well as the Nile in toe 

. are narrow-gauge, wth the rails close g 
United States. j* r1n<» to a 

on In the Desert. Not every ^ „il they 

supply of water. TOcre men mine m ^ 

must often pipe water in from "““T ^ J bringing to water 

to the settlement in tank cars. The ^ wealth of the 

■ is woitliwhile because of toe abun n Middle East 

desert..llalf the world’s od is in added to toe 

Because of this, a new type of transpo a i 5 ^^ aaj 

desert. Oil pipelines now stretch across the Arataan. y 
the northern Sahara deserts. 


Twtnty y*of» oflo lh»r« were few 
roodi lor motef vehicle* oero** «he 
detect. Since the dUeovery of oil, 
tort ond truck* hove become e» 
common a* the cornel. (Arab Infer- 
mauon Center) 


OIL PRODOCIIO^ 

Million JAHLEU w l«3 




Silvtr point on oil piptf roflott* hoot ond k««p* «ht cil from Ivrninp to go*. 

^Uruiord Oil Co. (NJ.)J 

Making Fiesh Wolet from Iho Son’s Energy. The 
are surrounded by great bodies of sea water, such as ® 

Gulf, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea and the . ^ 
Ocean. If the salt could be removed from them, these wo 
an unending supply of fresh water. The oldest way of p 
salt water b to boil it and then condense the steam. The nun 
stay behind in the boUer, and the pure water b ready for 
An apparatus that changes water to steam and back ag 
water b called a stilL Many stills are now being made 
the desert oil-piimping stations. Solar stills, pow’ered by 
are bepnning to provide another source of w’ater in g 

Eventtially more of thb great expanse of land may 
productive. 


IRRIGATING THE RIVER OASES 

One reason \iidiy ancient civilizations flourished in river ' all^ 
was that the rivers solved man’s great need for water. The ' 
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of the Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates rivers provided water, 
fertile soil, abundant sunshine, and a long ^r>\vjng season. In addi- 
tion, men discovered the possibilities of irrigation. By lifting water 
to the fields from the river or by letting tlie natural floods of the 
rivers cover their lands, they were able to enrich the eardi. This 
provided them wUi more food and a better way of life than they 
had enjoyed in their nomadic life as shepherds. 

Methods of (rrigafion. The ancient people of the river valleys 
developed many ways of lifting the %vater from the riv«s to the 
level of dieir fields. These methods, still in use today, eacli involved 
the use of a simple pump. One is a type of lever. Another uses 
a cogged wheel. A third lifts water on a screw that turns in a 
cylinder. 

The workers found it much easier to lift water by these means 
than to lift it from the river bucket by bucket, carry it up the banks 
of the river, and pour it onto the thirsty ground. Today a few 
Wealthy fanners have installed motor-driven water wheels, but 
most of the pumping machines are sUU powered by oxen, water 
buffalo, or camel. Those who own no animals turn the wheels 
thetn.selves. 

This irtlgoHoA pr«i«<t will mek* m»r» lend twilabl* for forming In Iron. 

(United Sations) 
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UnUl Ihc wcnUelh century, most o( the scat 
the Bolds by the Booding of rivers. three 

is culled borin irrigoHon. Low S flood wriers 

feet hich, arc bufll around the fields to catch ih 
Ibese basins hold the water on the land alter e ^ = 

As the water soaVs into the ground, fine Jj . 
down to the river by mountain torrents settle 
sulBeienl water has soaked in, ■ 

ments, and Ute excess water drains oB. Even toda) PF^ 
you can see a peasant building the little mud bamen t 
the water that flows in or out of his fields at r .„„es. Bana 

The twentieth century has brought some 
irrigation is giving way to pcrcnnlol '"‘S'"'""; :„st 3 t’«ood 
meits that water is available all year long, rather than l-rt 


tiine.Thlslsmadepossiblel)ccauselarge new- da® ' 

that formerly flowed out to sea and was wasted. Tb ^ 

such as die one at .Aswan, act as reservoirs from w i 

be released as needed. Smaller dams collect water _ - 

lo the farm lands through canals. These can^ SK 
the water to flow gently into the irrigation fc 

Irrigation requires endless care and work, bu 
rewarding. Irrigation improves the crops and m 
greater. On irrigated land, the >icld is frequently two ^ 
times that of non-irrigaled land The farroCT 
depend on differences in the amount of rainfall, e -janV®* 
several crops on the same plot of bnd in one * «.,Jsed 

five cuttings of alfalfa may be made in one year. A * 
for animal fodder, "hich is greatly needed. Since it 
the soQ, most farmers try to grow some alfalfa each >©3^- 
Irrigation Problems. The irrigation farmer has man> 
too. .\s you have learned, desert conditions cause rapt ^ 
ration. Unless the irrigation %vater is drained away, nune 

collect as the water evaporates and build up to form ygfjr 

These are called alkali flats. Since this salty soil is not 
crops, the salt must be washed out of the ground periodi >' 
Tigris-Euphrales Valley has this problem in its wide 

Farmers roust also take care that the ground does not ^ ^ 
waterlo^ed. If the excess water cannot soak into the 
nm off, the area becomes too wet and marshy for certam , ^ 
of crops. For irrigation to be effective, the land must be ^ 
the land is not level, ^vater collects in the depressions 
not flmv ev'enly to aQ parts of the fields. Much care is req 
level off the ground so that water vvill not be wasted. 

Many irii^tion systems in E^-pt have been in operation ^ 
ancient times. The first irrigation projects were probably 
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tto Tigiis-Euphrates VaUey. “^^bridgetads. 

destroyed by invading atmtes M P””™ ,»vered tbe 

Darns broken by invaders let loose fl courses. 

Sat lowlands, destroyed towns, an ,^mtion works that 

People were forced to abandon the e ^^^.Eophrates 
remained. Many are now being g-yp^hwever. the 

Valley is increasing its “S'’'™'"” ,^f,fg„oi^bleloptodnce 
population Is increasing so rapidli people, 

enough food, Egypt must find new w , 


. n.m bn well- « pn>i“' tBrPli«"> '» "w 


Wgaton in fl.«e wann counWes has * 
fever I ve.)- eariy aaughl by the workers m ^ 

freely and rapidly in tl.e warm mnddy 
ditches. A dnease^arryingworm lives m the 
stand in the ditches to guide the water m to 
fields, the worms bore into their feet. Once the 
or woman or chfld. it causes fever and severe Alness. 

People who are afflicted with this d^ease 
necessary to earn a livelihood. Many e o personsha'-e 

irrigated farm lands, asmanyas90outofevery ^ 

sn^ fever. Health experts are svorking to prevent the sprea 
xvr. u..t ttxAv not vet succccded. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ARID LANDS 


In spite of the rapid changes in the desert, there ar 


ebarrieii 

langes in me aesciw ^ 

that hinder progress. One of these barriers is 
who can neither read nor write are called , ^atfor 

an illiterate learns he must hear from someone else “ 
himseU. In the Middle East and North Africa “■"“>. , 

of ten people are illiterate. Few who can read or > 
opportunity for higher education. wadin" 

The Need fot Cdgcolien. Can you imagine yourseu 
day long in water-filled ditches? This is what the 
and chfldren have to do along the desert rivers. ° j^lotf 
a living, they must work until they are loo tired to jQgolD 
parents are unwilling to allow their children to take tim ^ 

school. Even if they were willing, many sillages do no 
school for the chfldren to attend. lands 

Today there is some hope for the people of 
acquire an education. The governments are building s 
passing law’s that require the children to attend them. 
are being trained so that both children and adults can 
and write. More and more farmers are attending schoo a ^ 
when their day’s work is ended. However, it wiD be a otij, 
before enou^ sdiools can be provided. . ^ , 

Heolth Problems. There are not enough doctors to I 
of the sick in the Arid Lands, even if people could pay tb® ^ 

fee. In some vilbges in the northern Sahara half the pc<^ 
blind or almost blind. Other diseases are also widesprea 
out of ten people may be sick with malaria or snail ^ 

diseases are carried by mosquitoes and snails that bree ^ ^ 
irrigatkm ditches. Disease, poor sanitation, and hunger 
common that one out of every four babies dies. 



oround fheir fthoftImatJM. (Vmled Satiom) 


Arob children In o refugee camp gafher 





Land Problems in Ijie till the 

region are Nile Delta, every 


This hoppy man ha* i«*f been sWeo 
IJ» deed moving him the owner of a 
piece of lond. The land reform pro- 
grom enable* Middle Eo*l former to 
own the lond they have worVed for 
mony year*. (A.l.D.) 



region are agricultural countn . Delta, every 

I f„, U.eir hvdihood. In .he — “ ^ 
any .erap ol land fa worked to the M- Jn P 
have plots of land that are too sm farmers do not onn 

drey were able to afford it. In other f ® 

ftefa land. They work it for a lancff ord ""^^eakS 
rent or a large part of their cropa '“'/“'T'” ^ j^pported on 

work wiihoot feeling sore fftat them '“■>« P,a„y 

a level that human dignity demands. The future 

'’t:r::Sf;.ical farmer, Affdaylonghe^^^^^ 

Viis wooden hoe over his little farm of less than ^ ^ 

he plants has been saved from last year s ct^. 

needs the crop, he can never let the ground he f • 

soil grows poorer each year. He has no ready m y 

fertilizer that would increase his yield. , , . . ^ .^rreation. 

This farmer would like to have the food, clotbng, 
and health cate that are to be found in sof'® ® l^-tterUves 
He cannot be content since he has learned about Ae 
of farmers in other lands. He wants a soluUon for f • 
may decide that his government should help him. u ms ^ 
ment will not do It. he may listen to those who surest 
government should be overthioivn. Communbts take advan ^ 
of such conditions by urging people to use violent 
0 tain what they want. The democratic nations have an o => 
to help the peoples of backward countries. If they do not. 

* peoples may be tempted to turn to communism as a so ubon 
their problems. ^ 

Land Reform. Seeking to help the workers, some people 
” land reform. They sometimes mean that land should be ta 


from the rich landholders and pven to the poor farmers. 

Iran is one arid country where something has been done a ^ 
land reform. The Shah of Iran has ^ven away his own farm ^ 
for very small sums that can be paid over a long period of ^ 
He wants to be sure that the right people get this good farm 
Each one who applies for land must show that he knows ^ 
farm well and will take care of the land. It is important th^ 
so3 be treated as a valuable possession so that it %vill pr ^ 
more and belter crops. , 

The Shah knows that the very p<x)r Iranian people NviU be 
better off if they have the self-respect that <»mes from osvners up 
of thar own land and success in using it They will then be 
citizens. Thou^ the Shah has been so generous, there are s 




any of Uiem must be educated before they 

»pe%,Tl.ey arc Aald that If .Ley change thcr old 

nv4-.aynotsoccced.Ittahe,alongtio,eaod,nuchpal,cnce 

' bring ahoiit changes In age-old ways of '‘""S' „en 

In Egj-pg the government has tohen ^ sold 

ONVned most of the best Nile farms. Tb 
heaply to small farmers, who have seve >’ 
lowcver, Egypt’s population Is increasing so anotlicr 

•'“’ngh land for all who want to be ^ otlier 

'ind must be found for many who *are wTlhng t 
^’nations. 






Tha gavaramant* ef tha depart landi ara maUng iaw» to tonlrol child 
labor. Now moil childran go lo achool for at laoct part ef each doy. 

(Nadetmann from SlioUal) 


Other countries are trying to help these poor countries. Th® 
United Stales has g^ven some of its great wealth to provi 
docton, nurses, and other workers. The United Nations, too, 
working very hanl to raise the standard of Using by sho^ving th® 
people how to grow better crops with better seed and tools. It 
helping many people to become better educated so that they 
themselves may improve the conditions under which they IN®- 
The United Nations helps needy governments to build hospital*, 
power dams, hi^ways, and schools. 



Chonging Condilloni. In the Sahara, &fliolic priests and 
bitllliers, and even some nuns, are now working for the conversion 
to the Catholic Faith of bolli nomads and oasis dsvellers. Their 
work is difficult, and it may take them many years to ss-in the 
confidence of the people who are slow to change their ways. But 
desert life is changing. 

Many nomad children are now getting a better education than 
they had in their wandering trib:il life. Oasis boarding sdiools 
have been establbhcd by the missions. In these schools, Musim 
children of the Sahara arc learning to provide a better Ufe for 
tliemsclves and their families. In Arabia, schools are being set np 
by the government. 

NewipapAf (Irculollon hot 
boon tteodily growiflO in 
town* ond (itiot tint* p«opl* 
hov« learned to teod. (Aralf 
Informalion Cmler) 


The men who vrerk for oil eomponie* «r« 
fArohidn Anteriran CHI Company) 


happy to hove tfoody job*. 



Olt hes brought grval wealth to th« deterl and H changing the way of life. 
{AraMnn Amerfcan Oil Company} 


Tlie development of Arabia's vast oil Belds has brought large 
amounts of money to the countries on this peninsula. 
Arabians are becoming mechanics, drivers, and oil workers, 
new wells are drilled, the number of desert settlements is 
increasing. 

There are other signs that show that the old way of life is 
changing. Desert dwellers now often own radios, telephones, 
medranized pumps, and refrigerators. In some of the oil tov'n® 
in the Arabian Desert we End costly air-conditioned homes* 
Specially constructed cars and trucks now skim over rocky and 
sandy desert to bring men, materials, and ideas to places never 
before mhabited. The journey from the Persian Gulf to Riyadh, 
whicli once took 90 hours, now takes nine hours by the stream- 
lined train put into operaUon in 1951. 
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CHAPTER ^ 

Countries of the Arid Lands 


•n,e great Wit of ariU land that stretches across Africa into 
Southwest Asiais sliared by many nations. If >-ou examine le 
on page 42 )>ou will see that many of the naUonal ^ 

slraigirt lines. Tlic reason for this is tliat nations sue as ) 
Eg)!)!, and Saudi Arabia cover immense areas of the desert, w 
boundaries usually have been drawn by men through uninhabited 
regions, instead of foUo'ving natural divisions, such as rivers. 

The desert countries are alike in a number of ways. For the m 
part they have little rainfall, scanty vegetation, and large unin- 
habited areas. In most of these desert countries, the people live on 
scattered oases where they can find water for their crops. Some 
countries, such as Eg)^!, have life-^ving rivers which sup^ 
miUions of oasis dwellers along their banks. These ferhle river 
regions are the true heart of the Arid Lands. 

Throu^oul the desert lands, the way of life and tlie probleiW 
of the people are very much the same. EgJTlp Libya, and Sau 
, . . ... Arabia share a numWr of problems as nations. Problems of suppy 

tog «-aler tor faiming and caring for herds in arid areas must 
NileRWer.fArobJn/^tiHtfnOnffT) solved in all of them. 



The many miles of desert make transportaUon and , 

don difficult Very few desert naliotrs have been 'veallhy ^ 
lo build roads oT railroads across the desem. ^ 

been built by the European nations that unt ^ 

trolled the desert areas. Because there are mitanl hich- 

as U.e NUe. the Tigris, and the Euphrates are the importan gh 

XlZoTr AHd „e „e..X 

T)eak similar languages based on cooperaUon and 

tuial heritage. These things provide a basis P 

fte naHons of U.e deaert lands 
powerfiJ foreign governments for methods of 

recently gained independence. Many o with the 

govemLot different from nnrs. Some me ^ngto ^ 
king leading the rulers of the numerous ese 
<^trolled by military governments. 


Ev*ry Muilim »ri«» »® ♦'“’y 

city of M*«a of loo** «•"«. On ht» 
rolurn homo h# point* on ‘h* 
wall* of hU homo ?•<»««* 
ho low on Wi pfIgdmoQO. fA. Vril- 

UatnsfTom Shosto^) 




ARID COUNTRIES OF NORTH AFRICA 


A Berber tteryteller has many !iv 
teners. He is ploying a musical instru* 
ment ond aetina Ws slory. (Jl. t“ 
E. BeTnheirafTomRapho^wUumetU) 


Libya. Libya is a huge desert country Ipng west of Eg)-pl. 
Ubya became an independent Hngdoni in 19ol. ^ter 
of years of rule by foreign powers. From the early years 
^ventieth century, Italy had ruled this land. The 
Libya are of either Arab or Berber origin. Althou^ the r 
adopted the Arabic language and became Muslims, Li )a d® 


became unified. , r^-TTan. 

Libya has three provinces, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, an 
Although the country is ruled by one king, the provinces 
nation in name only. Tripolitania and Cyrenaica have ^ 
each other for centuries. Each would like to lead e ® 
Because it is difficult to keep the balance betiveen riv'al 6^°^^ 
people, Ubya has two capitals. The royal court mo'cs 
Tripoli to Benghazi every tivo years. 




Libya is a little larger than Alaska. With slightly more than 
a million people, its popxilation density is less tfian two persotK 
per square mile. This is one of the lowest population densiUes 
in the world. Look at the map on page 14. Yo\» can see thru most 
of the people of this country have settled in the narniw coastal 
strip and the highlands behind it. Over 90 per cent of the coimtiy 
is desert. There is no river or lake in this immense land. In the 
interior of Libya, underground water is available in only a fe\s 


scattered oases. 

The northern rim of Libya has more winter rainfall than is 
found in most desert countries. People in tliis region are able to 
gtotv wheat, barley, olives, dates, and bgs. But even lierc tliey 
need underground water in addition to tire rain. Uiifortiinalcly. 
the underground water table Is falling in TiipoliUnia. This b 
because trees planted In reforestation programs are rising so much 
water. Tlius the number of trees that can be planted must lx! 
limited. 

Libya is a typical desert countiy. Water is very precimis. 
Agricultural land must be developed by the use of i^em 
• melliods of irrigation and soil conservation. Tlie faimms )an 
gAiWi, the hot, dry. sand-laden south wind, makes U)C region even 
drier and raises January temperatures to over 100 f . 

■ Ubyan farm experts are teaching fanners to plant badey m 
TOWS. Previously farmers used die old method of broadcast sen!- 
ing. In broadcast seeding, the seed is thrown into I >e air. ) 
plants grow wherever the seed is blown by the win 
Farmers are also learning to use belter meth s o irn^ 

They now dig furrows and channel the irrigation ® 

furrows, instead of flooding the whole surface of 
of Ubya where tWs b l«ing done, potato yields 

Libya is one of the poorest countries in lie "O • 
total earnings of all Libyans were distributed equally, eadi p 
would receive only $33 a year. A new source of income, o . 

, is svilliin reach of the several thou.sand Bedouins w ° 
working for the oil companies. Each one may earn en i 
nationd average. . . . .l.,, ots 

Health stanirds in Libya are very low. It fe 
per cent of the people have the blinding disease o . 
TVachoma is spread by dirty conditions and unsamta^ 
dial increase risk of infection. Until recently ree ® 
liabies died before they were a year old for want o p po 
and nourishment. , l,n\e 

In recent years, improved health core ^ 
fesultwl in a rapid increase in'population. Lr ya ®*“ 
the problem of providing farm I-md for her peop c. ) 
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of the people are true nomads. The oases, only seven per 
the land, support the greater part of the population. 

la some areas, the bloTving sands of the sand desert av 
vaded Libyan farm lands at a rate of 30 miles a year. Expei^ 
are being carried out to protect the land. One expeiimen 
planting of thatch grass. Thatch grass is planted in rows 
divide the land into squares. This holds the sand and preven 
from being blown over good farm land- 

Although several to\vns, such as Benghazi and Tobruk, we 
the coast, Ubya does not have large ports. Her population, 
increasing, is still small and her production of goods is 
developed. Without goods to trade, there is no reason todeTC 
harbors. 

The Arabs, with their primitive farm methods and 
scientific farming, failed to develop their agriculture. When 
Italians were in power, they tried to develop farms and rui 
orchards along the coast of Libya. Since Libya has become 
independent, only a few Italians remain, but a few of the tn® 
progressive Libyans are trying to make the farms and citrus gro'' 
started 1^ ibe Italians into profitable enterprises. 

Until recently, there was little hope that Libya could remam 
an independent country. No mineral resomces had been fou" •. 
Agriculture was primitive and difficult. Illiteracy was as high W 
95 per cent, and the people had no experience in self-govemmen ^ 
At the lime of independence in 1951, only 5.000 citizens ha 
completed five years of school. Only 14 in the whole country ha . 



graduated from college. There were no skilled workers for 
industry. Since 1951, the United Nations lias helped Libj-a to 
make advances in agricnltiire, irrigation, beaMi, and education. 

The recent discovery of oil has provided the greatest hope for 
Libya’s future. Because Libya is poor, the dcs'elopment of this 
resource rerjuires investment from other countries. Even one 
60-ton truck riding over the cutting rocks and deep sands of tlie 



Mwocso hai 8S,000 ccr** of pfoipSfou* sHrv* fruit arovo*. (frcnc/i Em- 
l>ositj Pres* 4* Information Dicision) 
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Tha boat In th» lortfrani h abavt to 
tntcr the Sues Canol on its woy 
north to the Mediterroneon Seo. (D. 
Brown from Shoatal) 


desert chews tip thousands of doUars worth of tires a ^ 
the Libyans are proud and independent people. Because they 
been dominated by other nations in the past, they are now 
tant to accept money from abroad even for projects whicn 
bring advantages to their land. ^ 

Egypt. The history of Egypt as a nation is one of the on^ ^ 
in the world, but the Egyptians, loo, were ruled by other 
for centuries. Egypt regained full independence in the 
Shortly afterward, the king of Egypt was driven out by the 
and was repbeedby a president. Today President Gamal • ^ 

Nasser is one of the most important Arab leaders. His ambition 
to unite aD Arabs under one government. 

Nasser led in the formation of the United Arab Republic, 
union between Egypt and Syria. Today this union has split ap 
because Syria feared domination by Egypt. By studying the map 
you can understand some of the reasons why two states separa 
from each other by several other countries should 6nd it di 
to berame a rin^e nation. 

Several thin^ make Egypt one of the most important nations 
in the arid region. For one thing, it possesses the most importan 
oasis, the valley of the Nile River. Second, and of even greater 
importance, is Egypt’s position across the bridgeland beri'cen 
Asia and Africa. This pves the country control of the Suez Can^ 
one of the worid’s most vital waterNvays. 



I 


. Using Ihe Nile, Almost all the farm land of Egypt depends upon 
irrigation from the Nile. UnUl 1902, the farmeni rrserl an ancient 
sj-stem of irrigation. A checkerboard pattern of dikes channeled 
the «ood sraters of the Nile to the land. The sod soaked up enough 
rriiter to nourish the one yearly crop. In years of unusually low 
Hoods, the higher fields went dry and no crops cotdd be grosen. 

In tire soutli at Asrvan, a great dam was built in 1902 to control 
the seasonal flow of the NUe. Tliis enables the dwellers on the 

■ oases downstream to have a steadier supply of svater. In the floorl 
season, the dam holds back the great vohune of water that us^ 

■ to cover tire Helds downstream. An even larger dam will soon lie 

completed at Aswan. . 

Since Uie Aswan dam has been built, only enoiigh watw to hU 
iiTigation ditches is allowed to flow. One hundred and ei^ty 
sluices are opened and closed as needed under tliis s)'Slem. a er 
is available all year. The farmers’ fields are no longer flooded but 
- are watered from little canals Urat honeycomb the val e>. ecause 

■ the climate is warm, crops can be grown thronghoul the year. 
It is not unvmial to have three crops a year. 

The new system ol Irrigation does, horver'er. have «rt^n 
' problems. There is danger now that the soil is becoming 1^ lertil . 
since it no longer receives tlte silt which reneu-s tl>e p an 
The we of fertilizers is too e.xpensive for most of Ae fa^s 
A Trip Down the Nile. A journey from As^van in Upper ^ 
to Cairo at the head of the Nile Delta can be made by but 
a plane trip ^ves a more complete view. As you y ' ’ 

the strip of green gardens and faniiS on eid>er ® ° There 
remind! you of the importance of water in this and ^^re 
are many villages on the higher ground. The nver v , 
alrbnt 10 to li miles ^vide. At its outer edge “ 
ment rises slurply to a plateau. dr>-, yeflow-red 

of die Nile, no trace of green appears. An 
desert stretches away into tlie distance. viheat 

Along the river, boats called feluccas ^ jj^^ed 

and cotton. Since ancient times, tliese CO - 
boats with wide sails tapering to a point at the ^ 

Kile. Soon they svill be replaced by the faster modem tugs and 

"’Ue-^luou on .he long oe.b foimed by 
becomes more dense near tlie delta. Near ^ y , 

in a broad stretch of lowland covered with anmium.^o« 

remember that alluvium is soil deposited b) ItscDarates 

’ As the Nile cuts its path to the Mediterrane^ f a triangle, 
iuto a number of distributaries and fans out to f.^ » 
Distributaries are the rivers that brancli ct from the mam n 



F.IvKOS on th* Nil* wil throwah a 
ivbvrb of Coiro wher* proHy house- 
boot* ore moored dong Ihe river. 

lU A.R. Tourist OJJice) 
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Water from the Nile ii vied <e flood the ri<e field* while the plant* ore 
young- (Philip Cendreau, N.Y.) 

as it flows throu^ ils delta to the sea. Several of the Nil®* 
distributaries were quite shallow and have been filled in for 
use. The Nfle Delta used to be wasteland becaxise of the san 
salt that penetrated the soil. In the last century dams have been 
built across the distributaries, and irrigation has made cott<^ 
growing possible. The Nile Delta is now one of the most dense y 
populated areas in the entire world. 

The farm land of Egypt is located almost entirely along 
Nile River. Nine out of ten Egyptians earn their living in 
related to Arming. Unlike Libya, Egypt exports some f®nn 
products. A very fine grade of cotton and some rice are gro«'n 
for export and are sources of income for the country. Despii® 
this, most Egyptian farmers barely support themselves and their 






, ADEN 


Some Egypfeos make *eir living in other ™ . 

men and boys Bsh eiflter in flte NOe or m Ute ; 

Others nnrk m small 0.1 Belds in the Sinai 

phate mines. Some find jobs in the faetories, which mannfactnre , 

fertilizers, textiles, cement, or glass. , 

Many Egyptians who Uvo in the toivns and aties H ^ 

connected with transportation. The Nile has ways ^ 

important transportation route, and many *“.Ses 
tr^c op and dosvn the river. The seaports o£ 
and Port Said handle foreign trade. The ESPhan 80 . 
oivns most of the country’s railroads. Like the '“S " > ’ . 
railroads ran along the banks of the Nile River, except m th« 
or in and around the big cities. A very narrow ,cf gj 

runs to the western oases on tracks less than two an 


apart. 

Future Possibilities. Many projects are planned for 
the size of the Nile oasis. Already the Aswan Dam as 
2,500,000 more acres available for crops. Increasing ^ 

hydroelectric power will be available to run more factones 
at present. Some of the factories are already manufactuiiDgm 
needed fertilizers. _ jj 

Find the oasis of Faiyum on the map on page 175. 
a 500-squaTe-mile basin that lies below sea level. A 
been made to connect the basin with the %vater of the Ni c. 
channel has nude the Faiyum Oasis fertile enough to suppo 
300,000 people. , 

The Suez Canal. The shortest route between Europe an 
southern and eastern Asia is through the Suez Canal. 1 * 'P 
could not use this canal, they would have to travel ihousan 
miles farther around Africa. The canal was built by a compa|*7 
under British. French, and Egyptian control. It stretches for ove 
100 miles between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. 
has no locks, because the water level is the same at both ends an 
the land it cuts across is level. Each year more than 15.000 s >p 
pass througli the canal. . 

Tlie old Suez Canal Company ran the canal under lease an 
paid taxes to the Egj-ptian government. In 1956 President Nasser 
ended the lease agreement and look over the canal for llie Egyp" 
tian govemmenL The British and Frencli governments, which ha 
controlled the Hnances of the Suez Canal for many years, feared 
that the Egyptians woukl not be able to operate the watens-aV; 
Actually they arc operating It sviih great success. - 

Egypt » Cfies. Alexandria and Cairo, the two largest cities® 
gjpt, deserve a close look. These great cities are centers of tra ev 
government, and communication. 




airo U Ac laiKMl cily in Atrlcn. Not «> oM na «>"»■ »'l« ‘■'"'J 
of Ah tcj^on. Cairo onca ils ccisicnce lo iK proilinn at Aciicaa 
ot Ac Nile Dcila. nic cily Brc'v up ulicrc cam aiii Inmeil rouA- 
mnl to auoUI Ac manliy tlclia. Procnt-day Cairo » a Inro- ell) 
oi m et iM-o million ijcuplc. " itli an nucicnl ami a iimicni section. 
NoUcc on tliB map on p.llic 1"0 lims' 'and an ssatet An 
converge on the cily. Canals iiave Imeii . 

ItaiKpnrtalion to the Mediterranean Sea and lie - Ota 
lUllroads branch yut in many <hrecli<M«. 

In Cairo’s old cily U.c streets arc narrow. 
svilh ailol>e and brieV. biillilintfs. Tlic many mar c p* , . , 

«n almost endless array «f pnxhuts. From the prrat ^ « 

dour, to the tiniest sh^i of « Ic-alI.er craftsman, the ncesh. and Ac 
ksmles of all classes of piroplc .arc snppties!. .la.. 

.Mi~l.,e after ornsrptc is ntarheaf hv a minaret f “""S 
line. Ue great El A Aar Univenily. one oi Ae » *" ' 
in Ae world, lor fmndreds of years taughi maini) ■ 
tchjjon. The El Arliar now has courses in I ^ 
oAcr general snlijccls. Siiidcnts still come rom -i u„tvetaily 
to study U,o Konro if, ere. Tl.e mom moilero Calm Uiii-™1> 
b attended by many Ihcmssinds of men am women. ... 

Ne,,tothc'oidc«yisl.u,tl.ogm«loro<^ro.»a,lrfl^^ 

new Innlcs. office bnildings. govemm xvalerfront, 

department stores, nod modeni houses. Dossor 

Wges and feluccas unload their ssotres onto *'I” “ 

hy raual Ae Suca Canal or 

eoltou or Wts ot collou iextiles are loaded «”'» 

■ and nesv meet in Cairo as they do ‘t^artreel 

On a hot day. Ao water boy tlircads is svay Pijrsty 

erowderl ssiA modern automobiles lo sell 
driven. Hiss glavs of water costs one penny, comi 
for a Imllle of pop from the stand at the sired corner. 


Cofton plonlation* toW* wp more then 
one fifth of oH totliirerted fond In Egypt. 
The moking of toHon leitlilei I* the 
ceuntry** torgeif monwfoetwring In- 
dutlry. (ChaiKJU from Mon^meijer) 
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AUsendrio's public b«achc«, tike beochte everywhere, are crowded on o 
(ummer day, (r#tmof»/rom Rapho-Guil/um«((«) 

Cairo’s airport is large and very busy. Planes of intematioivjl 
airlines slop here on their way from Europe to Asia or to other 
large cities in Africa, Egj’pt’s own airlines are increasinS 
importance for travel across the desert. 

Alexandria was founded long before the time of Christ by 
famous Creek conqueror, Alexander the Great. For centuries 
it SN’as the most important center of learning in the world. Toda) 
Alexandria is Egypt’s largest port on the Mediterranean. Great 
ships dock in the cit>-’s fine harbor on their way to the Suez Canal 
or to the Atlantic Ocean. The people of Alexandria earn their 
livcliliood thiDu^ shipping and commerce. Alexandria is 
a very important vacation resort for Egyptians from inland toil's 
and cities. It has nuny large hotels, a five-mile promenade along 
the sea front, and beautiful sandy beaches. 
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STATES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

Soudi Arobla. Most of Uie Arabian Peninsula “ 
countrj' nearly three limes the size of *' j,^nc the 

of th?many states established in the Middle ^ ^ 

twentieth century. It is the original home of the Arabs 
spread throu^out northern Africa and *°"*''.‘** , ^ jj y^rabia 
As you can see from any map, the boundane ,^l,jve 

wc not clearly defined, because the naUons of the 
never agreed on them. Saudi Arabia has jy^parate 

Ncjd. the Ilejaz, Asir. and Hasa. At one lime bv^tnbal 

provinces called sheikdoms because they w-ere j-, one 

leader, called shete. Gradually drey '"“S,' r„„W 
™l.r. King Ib„ Saud. who gave Hs uame to the whole eouatry 

' 'Vhen Ibn Saud died, his son inherited the throne. 


r«iri» th» copiiol of Egypta •*« 

Loeit mod.m hot.U “'“■’9 
(IhUonfrojn Photo Rcsfarchm) 



ThU rocky dotett Ii«t In Jordon ot Iho 
northorn ond of Iht Hoioc. Tho reck 
formation may tomind you of temo 
el our southwoitorn (totes. (HufUij 
from napho-CuiVumeUe) 


Tl,e high plateau, or the Nejd, Is the heart of the ■ 

A string of fertile oases runs from northwest to soxitheas . ) * . 

one capital of Saudi Arabia, is located in this group of 

The coastal plain bordering the Red Sea. known as ® 1 

or barrier, is hemmed in by mountains that rise to ’ 

feet. Mecca, Medina, and Jidda are the chief dues on P 

Farther to the south, near Yemen, is the third repon, sir. 
is the nation’s best agricultural area. The fourth r^on is 
oil-rich province knowm as Hasa, near the Persian G • 

Saudi Arabia has two capitals: the holy city of Mecca, to « 
only Mudims are admitted; and Riyadh, where the king o 
court. The king handles every function of government, w 
help of a few ministers who are mostly members of e ^o) 
family. The people do not elect the ofEcials. 

To a large extent, methods of government still follow MCi 
ways. The only legal courts are religious courts, which ju ge 
the strict Muslim law. For example, if a man is proven guil y 
theft he is sentenced to have his hand chopped off. 
permitted, and a government-licensed slave market , 

United Nations has protested, but slavery is still practi ^ 
fact, it is said to be increasing a.s some Saudis become richer o 
oil revenues. « 

All good Muslims try to visit Mecca, the birthplaw o 
Mohammed. Many hundreds of thousands make the pilgrimage 
each year. Until oil was discovered, almost the only source o 
Income to the people of this vast desert country was the revenue 
from pilgrims. 




bncrfcnn OJf Company) 








Many Saudi Arabiont are b«!ng 
Iralntd ta machanict and cngU 
n«er*. ff/iifip Cendrtau, S.Y.) 
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There sire many 


small centers of agriculture in this land of 


springs and svells. The government maintains 


Springs anci wens, me govcjiMuc.at ...-a* y - , 

farm, which supplies food for the more than 10.000 
the king s household. Many modem machines are used toere. 
Hofuf is the largest city on the largest oasis of Saudi 


Hofufs two million date palms and its great springs haveji^ 


famous. Around the city cluster about forty villages, wlh att 
oasis population of over 200,000. , 

In contrast with the oasis towns, the oil towns of Sau 
look just like small towns in North America. They were , , . 
the Saudi workers by the American oil companies w \ 


developed the oil deposits. . 

As far as religion is concerned, Saudi Arabia is one o 
unified nations in the world. The people are nearly all Mus 
Jews are not allowed in the country at all, and the 
also prohibits Catholic priests and Protestant ministers. 
Catholic priest who travels weekly to Jidda to say Mass is 
to enter the city with a permit as a teacher, not as ^ 
Christians are not permitted under any circumstances to 
Muslim’s holy city of Mecca. A Christian who does so ri5 
life. Foreigners are allowed to live only in Jidda, the orin 
capital, and in the oil towns. 


There is a great need for education in Saudi Arabia. A 


ago there were ordy ten or twelve hi^ school graduates In 
entire country. There is no daily newspaper in the whole of Sau 
Arabia. There is a shortage of people trained to use 
other modem equipment. The government building in 
large and beautiful, but only a few rooms are used because 
ate so few people to do the clerical work. This Is gradually being , 
corrected, but it will take time. Other Arab countries have been 
helping by sending trained teachers on loan to Saudi Arabia to 
establish more schools. 

Oil brings enormous royalties into the national treasury. The o 
companies that operate here train the Saudi in the skills, crafts, 
and duties needed in the od industry. The company officials select 
talented Saudi, even from among those who have spent most o 
their lives roaming the desert as nomadic herders. These peop^ 
arc sent to Lebanon and Syria for an education. The educat 
men come back to take their places with the foreign oilmen io 
many diHerent jobs. 

Saudi Arabia faces serious health problems. Tuberculosis is 
widespread. Over 70 per cent of the people suffer from tracboma- 

The pover^ of ihc masses contrasts greatly svith the extreme 
l^ry in which the king and his famfly and huge court live. 
has many palaces, one of which cost nearly $50,000,000. It « 




calcd In niyn* whlcli. tmlil rfcenlly, "as 
llag;c. Since commimicalions with tlie oti st .j,py (cd 
npL,l and the ,..oplc have t«S-.n lo « 
ley should have a chance lo share Ihe imt on s « 
ireen. Tlie small creunto’ ol Yemen 1. 

md l«ca,nc ot the Atahlan Desd. ''""d^untries 

oas. facing diencsl sea, ll lssUllonc o ^^^^^^^^^ 

n ihc desert realm. Yemen s people a S 

o allowing forcigneni to sctllc In their conn ). 

nay admit foreign teclinicians lo Ih ,,_iv m long as their 
aitaends or od, hot they allosv them to remain only as long 

aotlt requires. , ^ijo support 

Unlike most desert eoiintries. eslalilisticd 

Its population rather well by aj^rienUnr^' nunfall 

an export trade in sonie products. Since >e ^ Ijariey, 

each summer, Yemeni farmers can grow crop j^p. 

sorghum, and coffee. Coffee Is the coun *> • -Qrt tlirough 
Yemeai coffee is known as rnocim localise of the scapn 
which It is exported. Imildincs that reached 

In ancient times. Yemen had skyscrape i„ (he 

.shigh as twentystorics. The Yemenis^ 

World built for irrigation. Tim dam Yemeni men 

used today Irecause the svaler supply v .^dafficrors'vord 
wear traditional Arab dress, but include a snirved**^ 


5 on*a, ih* 

b«*y woll*d tl*y 
pMpI*. (t’<w 'ffw* 

jifitihro.) 



oil refmcriM have changed ihe land* 
uope In Bahrein, 
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in their bells. Old Yemeni daggers are treasured by their 
and handed down from father to son. These daggers date ac ' 
the centuries before Qtrisl, when armor from Yemen " 
considered the finest in the world. . . 

As in many other Arab cotmlries, tlie standard of education 
extremely low. \Vl)ile Israel was still a new state, its 
invited many Jews living in Yemen to rehim to the Jesvish ta 
land. But the way of life of the Yemenis was so primiti'e | 
Uiey were unable to adapt to the highly developed life of the new y 
formed slate. Eventually many of them returned to Yemen. 

Coastal Sheikdoms ond Protectorates. A number of sm 
states are grouped around the southern and eastern coasts o 
Arabian Peninsula. Some of tiiese are headed by sheiks, others 
by sultans. Most of the states are lied to Britain by trade or milit^' 
agreements, so that they are under the protection of the British* 
Aden is an area just east of Yemen that is partly a British colony 
and partly a British protectorate Tlie colony is an extremely sm ^ 
one of only 80 square miles, but it is very important since i 
includes the port of Aden and is a fueling center for ships. ^ V' 
has one of the largest oil refineries In the world. It is ^ 
the center of trade for East Africa and Arabia. The larger pad 
of Aden that is under British protection is broken up into sm^ 
slieikdoms. Hie inlcnor of the coimtry is almost completely 
barren, with only a few nomadic shepherds and goatherds. 

Oman k anoUier small sultanate under British protection. B 
coxers a narrow stretch of land along the southeastern side 
Arabia. Tliere are some mountains in Oman which receive a 
small amount of rainfall. Tlie country exports many dates and 
prwiuces fine camels. Mail reaches Oman onlv once a week, and 
praetkafly all tras-cl is done on animals. 


> Between Arabia and Iran, tlic Persian Cult extends fa intothe 
land. Along tills gull coast of Arabia, some small Island slieiktos 
have been under British protection for over a centui)-. These 
places are among tlie poorest parts of the Middle East. Ex^t 
uhere oil has licen' discovered they have small |)opulation.s. Tlie 
Blands used to he Uie center of a pearl Wring inilostry. winch 
still brings in some revenue and supports n lew worlers. 

Oil has made the island city of Bahrein prosperous arid lias 
. started die search lor oil in other parts of the Persian Gulf. Under 
British goirlance, Uie people of B.shrein have elected representa- 


‘ lives to their city govemnient. , . n • 

- Tlie liny sheikdom of Kuwait, at the northwest of the Pewan 
Gulf, is the most fortunate of all the Gulf countries. It mclud« 
within its herders the greatest single oil Held tnown in the world 
Both American and British oil companies ore acti\c 
alUiough it is no longer olllclally under the proiccUon of Bn mm 
' The ruler receives over 400 million dollars a j’ear as I lecoun 
share of tlie profits made by the foreign oil companies. 

Following a policy introduced by the oil * / 

spends Urge sums of money to Improve llic living wn ‘ 

L people Kuwait now bas some of the m<«t modem sWs 
hospitals, and homes in the svorUl Sdiool children even get 
inc^, free clothing, and pocket money. 

fuODly drinking 


The ruler of Kuwait U giver* a warm 
welcome on arrival at the airport. 

(Charbonnier from Photo Re- 
seOTchen) 


AU of has happened since 1945. Un.d then the KujB 
nude a Uving hy fishing for pearls or hy nrakmg dhow 
boats that trade on the Persian Gulf. In a '-JJ 
people have progressed from poverty to a standard of 
rompares vriS. of the United States. No one who n w*>g 
to work is without a job. ThcV 

Kuwait’s new wealth has not made all the people PP^' jj. 


KUWail S new wcumi IIOJ aavao a • 

have no political freedom. No one can make laws except ^ 
Hp nlnrtft can snend oU revenues that pour into Kuwai . 


nave no puuuiiai iicvut."*'* . , 

He alone can spend oU revenues that pour into Kuwai . • 
does not spend it on himself as some w’ealthy ers 
fortunate Arab countries such as Jordan and Egyp are 
of this wealth. 




T.e<h*«. «•“* hov. 

from the UnHeJ SfoUt J* t»otS ond from 

Jordan. Jordan became an independent kingdom in 1946 
ihe end of llie AraWsraeU svar in 1948. Jordan also tw ^ 

•Arab parts of Palestine. The war adde<l a large nnm r o 
refugees lo the iwpulation of Jordan, a country wit c" 

Uke their Saudi-Arablan ncighlwts. most 

'andilUtcrate.About 100.000 Jordanians arc Bedouins whosi p^ 

tlieraselves by nomadic herding. The Bedouins 

to their young King Hussein, but other groups liave 

■throw him. f.,,Tr>P« 

Many Jordanians in the western part of the «nvem- 

Dul some of the arable land there is not Ijcing use . * 

• ment is encouraging more Jordanians to use this an . 

>.>™g to bring Trxlgotioo water front the Jordan 
• tributary-, Ule YanrntV. On Ure map, nerthcr of tlirne m W 
very large or rmportant, but each U vital to t e es 
Ionian. Jordan, Syria, and Israel all claimed a g i 
• river water, and there were many quarrels over . 
governments still have not reached a lasting agre 

^'''tL^;:r;„,ordan,svery,in,>ted.Ueremearf 

. . toads, some desert trails, and 225 miles of iioiio'* 8““^ 

■ Iordan has a single seaport, Aciaba, but lotsd 

port from the rest of the country is poor. There are Y , 

- • airports at Amman, the capital, and ™'«^Snal 

. ' the Isracli-Jordanlan border passes. The nearest 
airport is at Beirut in Lebanon- 





The valley cF rhe Jerdan River ia part 
of the Great Rift Volley, 



A rift valley ii formed over □ period 
of many thoutondt of yeon. Fir»t (1) 
the eorth «r«k». Then (2} the land 
between the cratks begins to sink 
Finolly (3) the rih valley develop*! 


Jordan lias one unusual resource. Tlie countrj’ includes many 
places made sacred by events recorded in the Bible. Bethlehem 
lies within Jordan, and tfie country also controls part of thchdy 
city of Jeru^em. Tourists from aJJ over the ivorld travel to these 
holy pbces. Some Muslims also travel to Jenisalem, which is a 
holy city (or them as Well as for Christians and Jew's. Jordan there- 
fore derives some income from tourism. 

For Christians, tlie most lielovcd place of pilgrimage in Ihedd 
city of Jerusalem is the Via Dolorosa. Tliis is the way our lord 
walked in Hb Passion. The Quirch of Uie Holy Sepulchre now- 
stands over His tomb and over Calvary’, the place where He was 
crucified. Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant Cliristians all halt 
shrines in this basilica. In ihis section of Jerusalem Ibete b si® 
a famous Muslim shrine, the Dome of the Rock. Nearby b the 
Walling Wall, said to be the only portion of the great wall around 
Solomon s Temple left standing by the Romans. Tlie fact that lb® 
site of the temple is in the Muslim <]uarter of the city, across a 
national boundary in the Arab coimtry of Jordan, and is therefore 
closed to them, Is a ^eat sorrow for faithful Jews. 

Jordan's Rift Volley. One of the most interesting landforms a* 
the world is found in Jordan and nei^boring Israel. Many mihjoos 
of years ago when the earth was forming, a great crack, or faol** 
appeared In the earth’s crust. The Great Rift, as the fault is called 
stretches along the border between Jordan and Israel to the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Red Sea. It is possible to trace it again to the 
Mes in which the Nfle has its source, and even farther south b 
rica. The Jordan River flows southward very rapidly throu^ 
this great trench and empties into the Dead Sea. 


(Above) The Jordan River and ih 
irtbutarie* provide water to irrigate 
the dry land* of Jordan ond liraei. 

(Kiugw/fom AfonJiTwycr) 


(fight) A ttreom emptying Into the 
^ead Seo makes its own deila. (Jor- 
tfon ComvUite, N.V.) 






Tlie Dead Sea is 1^95 feci below sea level and is nearly t- 
feet deep. It has filled np with all the sall.s left by the evapof®^* ^ 
of the water In this warm land. It is impossible for anyone 
in this sea because the extremely salty water is so buoyant, 
salt is a valuable mineral resource for both Jordan and Israel. 

The Fertile Crescent. Most Jordanians live in villages cluste 
around wells near the Jordan River. This region is part of 
crescent-shaped area called the Fertile Crescent. It is calle 
because the soil is fertile and rainfall is more plentiful than in 
sunounding regions. On the map on this page, the Fertile Cres- 
cent is the area marked as rain-fed agricultm-e. Except for EgyP • 
the ^eat civilizations of this area have risen and fallen in the area 
included by the Fertile Crescent and the nearby irrigated lands 
of the Tigiis-Euphrates. 

Syrip. Syria’s position on the Fertile Crescent has 
standard of living higher than that of some of its neiglrbors. The 
section of the Fertile Crescent included in Syria is the main source 
of the country's agricultural produce. Since Syria has no mineral 
resources or timber, its chief resource is its land. Its population 
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is not large, and Ihere is more land avallalilo for each farmer Ilian 

In some of tlie neighboring countries. _ 

In the past Syria was knovra as a grain center. Today it sUl 
produces cereal grains in the north and west and along Uie 
Euphrates and Khabur rivets. Tire desert and steppe regions of 
the country support noniarhc herdsmen, but the government is 
trying to persuade these nomads to estalilisli pcmianenl homes. 
Irrigation is common in Syria, tanging from andeot waterwheels 
to the most modem equipment. 

The cities in Syria today are mainly trading centers for the tann- 
ing districts. They have long and IntcresUng Atones Damasws 
was founded about 2.000 years before Uie birth of Christ. 
hLstoiy includes visits hy St. Paul, and a period w len it was 
center for Crusader armies in the Middle Ages. 

Some Syrian cities are developing industries. Tlie aly o 
has a refinery for sugar, much of which is grown in ® ^ 
Aleppo, the second largest city, is a center for cotton ex i 
cotton for Aleppo's textile mills is grown on irriptec n . 

Syria’s seaport Is Ulalda. Syrians hope to 
tor Arab IraS^ on the Mediterranean, as well as a P""* 
world trade. Oil pipelines are another form »' 
bring, money Into^a. n,ough Syria Itself has no dl p ^ 
from Oil Sett In Iraq cross Syria on Iheir way to 
ranean. The Syrian government receives a bip nco 
paid by Uie oU companies for use of the land for pipelines. 


Folbw en thli chert the efery ef ell. 
Neiio the vorled utei et ell In eur 
inedern world. 





Iraq. The mountains and valleys of northem Iraq i 

the Fertile Crescent. As a result there is enough rainfalHor ^ 

to grow high-quality fruits and vegetables. Tobacco • 

The lec«« i. e W-d v<»«hcpptf. becomingimportant in this northem region. be ' 

Swotm* ol los«»t» eon d«tf«y oil lands are in the center of the country, wnere / • 


vegatation. MiddU EoU govcrnmonH 
hovt vnltad In their fight ogoinit the 
leeuit problem. (ChapelUfrom 
meyer) 


watered from the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Bagh » 
capital, is the center of this fertile farming region. . 

head of the Persian Gulf, is the port through which 
produce Is exported. Iraq's most important agricultural expo 
dates, grain, wool, tobacco, cotton, and hides. Almost all man 



lured goods must be imported. , .i^ 

Central Iraq was at one time the granary for the whole 0 J 

west Asia. But the land was ravaged and neglected during | 
wars when Iraq was part of the Turkish Empire. Now 

cropsofwheatandbarleyandsiimmercropsofriceandco 

slowly being increased. Old irrigation and flood control wor _ 

being rebuilt and expanded. Unlike the floods of the ^ , y ' 

floods of the Iraqi rivers come after crops have been so"’n, , 

can be dama^ng if not carefully controlled. 1 

Iraq has lieen more successful in fighting locusts than a 
other countries of Africa and southwestern Asia. Some 
milhons of these winged insects descend upon cultivated l 

They come in clouds so thick that they block out the sunlig ^ i 
They strip every blade of grass, every leaf, every petal, , 

only bare stalks and twigs behind them. Locust swarms are bes • 
controlled in their breeding places. The Iraqis have been ^ < 
successful in fighting these insects that they send technicians t 
help other nations. 

Over 80 per cent of the Iraqis are farmers or livesto^ 
breeders. The rural people have strong tribal loyalties. Sine® 
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floods ore being controlled. Revenue from oil is 

renovate Baghdad. Baghdad has far too many slums We m is a 

^eat deal of poveny and there are far too ew " « 


Skiing U o popular sport on the snow- 
covered slopes of the Elburx Mourv 
toins in Iron. (CantrMTr from itonk- 
meyer) 


Lms, on the other hand, good homes are provided to to 
wnrhers. Neat, clean homes, schools and playgrounds for 
children, nesv markets and shops, hospitals and clinics are Deii.„ 

'‘Tati‘'honsing experts have been trying 
provide new homes, and yet presers’e the tribal life of the peop 
It is an Iraqi custom to build houses around a little square « 
the people can gather to talk. The new houses are built in ^ 
of ten to fifteen, uith access to the gathering place for neign ) 
conversations. , , 

Fertile soil, available water, and oil are the riches o 
Transportation routes from the Mediterranean Sea to 
Ocean, and pipelines to the Mediterranean add to the u 
the nation. Iraq’s drawbacks are the hot climate of the o" 
and the low rainfall everywhere except in the mountains. 
Bedouin shepherds of the western desert live very mu 
poor desert people in other countries. . 

Iron. Iran is not an Arab country, although its peop e 
with the Arabs the same religion, Islam. The Iranian 
sometimes known as Persians, have proudly maintalne 
independence for 25 centuries. Farsi, the language of the county 
has been written in Arabic characters since Muslim 
came in the seventh century. However, Farsi is not closely re 
to the Arabic language. ^ 

The landforms of Iran are vast plateaus, mountain ranges, 

^ salt deserts. The Zagros Mountains e.xtend from the norths 
to the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf. The Eilburz Mounta^^ 
which rise to 18,000 feel, curve around to the southern en 



the Caspian Sea. They enclose Ihe 4,000-foot platan and lecp 
rain-bearing Minds from the salt-desert region to the 
The steppes in the northwest and northeast have enon^. tmnfall 
for dry fanning. 11.0 lands bordering the Caspian Sea arehelou- 
sea level. They receive heavy rain and >1eld many snbtropirf 
products. In the rest of the country the people depend upon wells 
and dams for irrigation water. i 3 

Iran does not sillier from overpopulation. Its farm lands are 
sufficient for the present popiJation. Irrigation proiects tmuld 
easily bring much more land under cidtivation to provide for 
larger popul.ition. The mountains used to have large form 
areas,hntdnetolackof proper caremcntliog.valnablet.nterte 
been lost Soil erosion has set in. and the hillsides that once w e« 
covered with trees are now barren. , 

Iran's mineral resources of lead, tin, iron. coal, manganese an 
chromium have as yet hardly been touched. But .U ^ 

u'ater reserves are being well used. Iran to 
largest oil refineries in the world at Abadan. It 'o p,gnt. 

such as sugar milling, cotton and wool spinning, ex , 
and food processing. Iran’s famous carpets an M 
made bylaftsmen In their o^vn homes or in 
weavers depend upon imported wool because w 
diecp herded hy Iranian nomads is of poor <p ,^ple. 

ThecapilalofIranlsTehran.Tliiscityhaso\« Mountains. 

NmUcd on the plateau in the footiull. of fte 

It Is one of the largest cities in the Middle East. 

ually growing. Tabriz In tlie northwest is 

and an important trade center. Isfahan „_5oues and art 

the eouutrrisfahon is noted for the beauty of its mosqoes 

• ■ In 1950 there was only one very inefficient pmt 

It often tooh more tiian a weeh for a letter 

destinarion, Since then the United Nations has helped *eln«. 

government set up a good postal system. , j .Jomis. 

. Iran-, niler. the Shah, recently made ^ 

die has bought land from the wealthy Ian ' ^res to vct)' 

die peoplcTle has gven millions of 
Iranian lanners. The Shah also decree 

pve 20 per cent of tlieir profits to tiieir wor jjort}, 
Iran shares her borders with five r^^borders are shared 
is the Soviet Union. Her western and eas e £3 a 

"ith slates dial are now receiving help mm 
.source of worry for the Iranian vast natural 

Union could be a serious threat to a country wi 

resources. 
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Europe: Its Landforms, Climates, and Soils 

\Vc have already tahcn a ([uicl; loot at Europe andlia\cleani 
about its Mediterranean Lands. Before going on to ® 
welter parts of Europe, let's complete our picture o e 
forms, climates, and soils of this fascinating continent 


THE lANDFORMS OF EUROPE 

Europe** Position. Find Europe on the world map in the f^t 
of your l>ook. Wliat is tlie latitude of Europe’s nortlrcmmost p 
Hosv docs this compare willr the latitude of the northern tip 
Alaska? Now find tlic latitude of the soutlicminost tip of Europe 
and follow It wcstssTird to the United States. Does it surpnse 
that much of our country lies south of Uiis parallel? No ® 
Europe lies as far soul!) as Raleigh, North Carolina. 

If you trace the parallel that nins through the city of 
you come to the cold northern lands of Canada. Yet you know 
London does not have the harsh winters of nor^em CaM 
Later you will find out why Europe has a mild climate, in spit*o 
* being so far north. 

Look at the map of the world on page 8. Compare Europe * 
position with that of other land masses. You can see that Euiop® 
a great peninsula crlending from .Asia, and that it almost loudi® 
Africa at its western end. Notice how small Europe seems 
compared to these giant continents. . 

Europe’* Broken Coost line. Europe is almost surrounded 
water. Because of its small size and irregular shape, no point in 
Europe is more than 400 miles from the sea. Trace the irregul^ 
coast line from the Arctic Ocean through the Strait of Gibraltar 
and up to the Black Sea. If you sailed along the coast of Europe^ 
including the British Lies, you would cover over tssice the distance 
around the world at the equator. Even so. you would not have 
sailed around the many small islands that lie close to the continent. 

Europe is a continent of peninsulas. The Balkan and Italian 
peninsulas each contain smaller peninsulas. The Iberian Peninsula, 
s^th shores on the Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, i* 
the most southeriy peninsula in Europe. In northern Europe, the 
long, narrow Scandinavian Peninsula contains the countries ot 
Norway and Sweden. The coast of this peninsula is broken up into 
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Easy access to the 
aided the growth of 
Oil Co.. 


sea has greatly many islands and deep fiords. Just south of the Scandioa'i^ 
Europe. [Sfandan:! Peninsula, the country of Denmark juts up on a narrow 

land fringed by large islands. A large group of islands west o 
Danish Peninsula is the British Isles, which include Great 
and Ireland. At one time Great Britain svas also a peni 
attached to Europe by a strip of land now covered by the Eng 
Channel. , 

The islands of Europe vary in size from Great Britain, Ic® ^ 
and Ireland to the many tiny islands that ring the coast, loca^® 
your map on page 199 the SheQands. the Orkneys, and the Hebn- 
des in the northern British Isles. The Channel Islands just northo 
France also belong to Britain. Now locate in the Mediterranean 
the Balearic Islands. Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Crete, an 
Cyprus. You will see many other islands on your map of Europe- 
Most of these islands belong to the countries near them. - 

Woterbc)dies of Europe. You have only to glance at a map o' 
Europe to see that it is cut up by many seas, bays, and guUs. 
arms of the Adanlic and Mediterranean separate the peninsulas 
and surround the thousands of islands sprinkled along the coast. 
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Theie *ardin« fiihcrman In the NgrtS 
Atlantic can ««e their catch glowing 
in the dark wolers. (Surnfll frxjm 
Shostal) 


Since we have already studied ihe waters of the Medite^^ ’ 
let us work our way iiorlh\vaid along the Atlantic coast of Europe 
Rrst we come to the Bay of Biscay, which borders both Spai” 
and France. East of the Bay of Biscay, we pass through the narro' 
En^ish Channel between Great Britain and France. The ^ 
between Great Britain and the Scandinasian countries are ^ 
the North Sea. South and east of the Scandinavian 
the Baltic Sea. The northern arm of the Baltic Sea is call 
Gulf of Bothnia. This gulf separates the Scandinavian country 
of Sweden from lake-studded Finland. , . . 

Among Europe's most important assets are its rivers, " 
are fed by ample rains in the highlands. \Miile rivers whidi empty 
into the tiddess Mediterranean form broad deltas, the ri' 
which drain into the Atlantic Ocean are tidal. They have >vide. 
funnel-shaped oudets called estuaries, which permit tidal wat«” 
to go far up die river. On yoiur map these estuaries look like bay? 
or gtdfs extending into the land. Though five countries of 
lie inland, they are all connected with the sea by long, naviga ® 
rivers. 


Europe’s rivers and its many well-protected natural harbor? 
have made it a continent of seafarers. The waters around Europe 


hive Wen important tliroughout history as higlrsvays of trade and 
travel. Locate the important straits that comrect the North Sea 
riith the BalHc Sea; the North Sea with the English Channel; IIk 
. Mediterranean svith the Atlantic; and the Acgeai. Sea rvitl. the 
Black Sea. tVhat conntries control these Important svatetssays. 

■ The Mountains of Europe. Look at tire physical-poliucal map 
.. of Europe on page 109. Notice how Europe Is ent up by nrountains 
- and valleys. Some ot the mountains arc so old and vvom-dosna that 
we call them mountainous highlands. 

; Starting with the Pyaenecs Mountains betunen Fraiirra and 
. Spain, yon can trace a great arc of mountains stretrdnng thron 
the Alps to the Carpathian Mountains in eastern Eorope_ 1 us 
' long, curving chain of mountains Is called tire A pine . rc. 
wnrf from Ur. Alpine ,krc stretch the Spanrsh ^ 

Apennines ot Italy, and the mountains ot the Balkm e 
■In northern Europe, a rugged backbone »' '"Sh 
straddles the Scandinavian Peninsula. A ld''cr an 
. mountain range runs dosvn the west side of the island ot Great 

■ are many high, narrow passes thro..gh whid,.» 


navu uvv.. w w . 

. .JU .l.w «l Ih' Alpr »'"> "’•b 
let: (SnSr. ,Vu.i...i 0#r.) 



Tht Rhlni RWtr b«9ln« In th« Switt 
Alps near th« buiy rivtr part «f 
(StfUt .Vdtiondl Totititt Ofure) 


all cl then,. Tl.e people of Europe are very cour™m oj to , 

importance of these passes. One of the 

Brenner Pass, which crosses the Italian Mps mto A 

Po Valley, connecting Italy tvith Central Europe ^erc are many 

other impoitant passes through the mouulaius of . 

The mountains have been a challenge to Eutopean engm^ 
who have had to Bnd ways of bridging the steep ' ^ 

tunneling throngh the mountains. If you take an an 
wain rid! across the Alps today, you wind through ^ 
at dizzying heights, and plunge into timnels that or 
through solid rock. However you cross the mountains, i 

't'!'fmh!r™d“i.e,s u. Europe, Some of the baffle o^^F 
goes throu^ the high mountain passes, but people 
through the mountains whenever possible. Most valleV 

the important river valleys or crosses the low plains. 
of the Rhone and Saone rivers in France, beriveen ® ' 
Central and the Alps, provides a passage from northern ^ 
the Mediterranean. The Danube River and the Po River o 
natural corridon between the mountains. Tbe Rhine, w 
flosvs northward across Germany and the 
North Sea, is a great water highway through the Centw ^ 
lands of Europe. The Rhone, the Danube, the Po, and the 
all have their sources in the Swiss Alps. 




Eb^vherc in Eu.pc, norU,-noi™.S f "e'nl E.^^' 
and the Ellw, which drain into the Rate from die 

the Seine, the Loire, and the The Thames in 

interior ot France. Belgium, and the N' '« 

En^and and the Shannon In Ireland carr> rg 

“:U,e.otv,an,b.E„ropebJ»amhnW^^^^^^^^^ 

te°ra ate vety impnriant. carrying 

ships and Ijaiges far inland. PlTCnccs in southern 

The great plain which cun’cs fro } ^ dense net- 

France north and eastward to the So c " coastal phiin 

work of mads and >h«> 

along the Mediterranean north ot Matthr'*"*'’’''' 

around the Pyrenees. Tiie J„Xiis tmnsiiortallon s>^tem 

Europe is hemmed in by monnla 
centers on the Danube River. 

CLIMATES AND SOILS OF EUROPE 

, . . of tlic laodfotiin Of Euroi'e. let » 
Now Uiat we know so"'“""K „|icct Iho ways P^’P'” ’ ™ " 
trice alook at two other factors We know 

this region, Tltese two f.eto« are 


O.ad la.» laaJs '» 

ftf Eufso* previd* whtot fPf fh* P»»* 

HopJio-Guiffumrnf; 
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akeadv how cUmate alfecU *0 land. SoOs can be eroded by h^^ 
rvrnds'or rams. Soils can also be carried by svinds 
to another. Gladen that formed In the periods called ft' 
carried svith them the silt and rocks that form ““y “ 
of Europe. Rains may rob soils of their minerals or w as 

theflood plaim of rivers. ClimaleaUo affects thecropsthatf^^^^ 

grow and whether they can farm at all For instan.^, a clmate 
that is poor for crops may be just ri^l for herding s eep. ro 
times climate and sod combine to make perfect condibo^ 

forest industry on land that could be used for little else. ene 

we learn how people make their living, we must remem ° 
much their choice of work is affected by the climate and soUs 
the place they live in. 

A Cooital Journey. Let’s take a trip from north^jK ^ 
Spain to Bergen in Nonvay on a vessel that carries freig t an 
passengers. On the way we shall explore the coast an stop 
several ports. . 

Traveling north, we enter the Bay of Biscay. After a stop a 
La Rodielle on the French coast, we head north and 
the irregular coast of Brittany, fringed with islands. Ocean • 
is very heavy in and out of the many ports. It would take >vee 
to travel along this coast if we were to visit all the harbors, larg® 
and small. From the English Channel we enter the Strait of Do^* 
Now the islands of Great Britain and Ireland lie northwest o us. 


tfug^g the French coast, we pass one picturesque 


fishing 


village after another. There is not mudi sunshine. Overcast sta^ 
and humidity make us wish for a downpour. Rain might dear e 
air and ^'c the sun a chance to come ouL Our little ship 
on past Belgium and the Netherlands. We are traveling throu^ 
one of the dampest re^ons outside the tropics. The contrast to 
the Mediterranean climate of southern Europe is marked. "I^ 
cool temperate dimate with high humidity is called a nwnn^ 
tcesj coast climate. 

We continue no^th^va^d through the North Sea along the island- 
studded coast of Norway. We notice that the temperature, t^ 
number of sunny days, and even the humidity have not vari 
much since we left the northern coast of Spain. There has been 
little change in the weather within the 20 degrees of latitude 
Ihrou^ which we have traveled. The captain tells us that the 
>vhole western coast of Europe has a marine west coast clnnate. 
with mild winters, cool summers, and plenty of rainfall at an 


Our lilUe vessel has been feeling the effect of strong winds 
blowing from the west. These winds are caffed westerlies. Vou 
learned last year that westerlies aUo s^veep over the Pacific North- 



‘■V* ' *r - 

I ratr-r. 


west of Angjo-America. Tlie cotirsc of 

accounts for the Wgh humidity of do not 

You svill rcmeml>er that winds blowing ove w-ater they 

„p vapo. 

remain dry. If they blow over svarm wal ’ cjnce the westerlies 

water and become moist. ..jantic Ocean must be 

in this region are moist, tliis part of 

rather warm. We shall sec now that this is so. .pj ^ warm 

The North Atlontic Drift. Bepnning near ^jlantic Ocean 
current of water sweeps westsvarf across j,gatcd by the 
toward the West Indies. During its |j_5 Readying 

sun, which shines overhead in almost enters iheCarib- 

the coast of South America, part of the ^ current flows 

Ijcan Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, s ^n-,1 the Gulf Stream, 

northward off the coast of Florida it is now Atlantic. 

The Gulf Stream flows like a great rive like a wide 

To a traveler looking dow'n from an airp Europe, 

' blue river In the greener ocean. As it ^PP*'®' -aiigd the North 
Oie Gulf Stream changes its name. Ntw ■> 

Atlantic Drift. 




Wo.l.r.» from th. SeeHuh 

“"“I.''"? 

lllenleftom 



Th* white chalk cliff* e( Dover en 
the Englith Channel are a fomow* 
landmark. (Afottar from Thoto Re- 
learcUen) 


Tbe North Atlantic Drift divides as it flows northeasri' 

The main stream continues northward around the west coast o 
Ireland to Norss'ay and the Arctic Ocean. The other part 
south to Spain and Portugal. The effect of the North Atlantic 
Drift on the dimate is felt as far south as the African coast an si 
far north as the northern tip of Norway. 

Extent of the Marine West Const Climate. You might 
how far inland the marine west coast dimate extends. You " 
remember that in the United Stales a similar climate exists aloo§ 
the Pacific northwest coast. The marine climate along 
west oast is confined by hi^ mountains to a narrow coastal stop 
Look at the dimate map on page 15. Notice that in Scandma'i^ 
too. the marine dimate penetrates only as far as the mountain^ 
The warm, wet winds drop their moisture as they rise over the 
mountains. The west coast of Norway is one of the wettest pla«^ 
in Europe. 

South of Nomay. uhere there is no mountain ridge near 4' 
coast, the moist westerUes pass over the low coastal plains. Tbe« 
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EUROPE: RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 

MwlleOet0ter31 






“Old Mon WInfet" i* »low in glaring woy to spring. Movntoin snows hove 
not yet melted even though the lowland* ore green. (LanJa frvmShoslat) 


the marine climate ejrtends inland until it merges ^Wth the diiw 
continental climate. Most of France a marine west coast 1)1* 
of climate, as does the northern part of Spain. Northss’ard 
Europe, the British Isles and the southern sections of Iceland 
also lie within the cool, moist inHuence of tliis type of dimat 
The thin, misty rain of the marine west coast climate seldom 
becomes a downpour. Tbunderstonns rarely occur. Less rain i^v 
fall in a whole weet of wet das'? than in a single heavy thun 
storm in New 1ork. Fogs, especially in winter, are dense 
frequent London, capital of the United Kingdom, has many 
foggy days in winter. Often land, water, and air traffic come to a 
standstffl because of low visibility. In foggy w eather, radar help* 
to protect ships and airplanes. 

TTie predi^tation in northwestern Europe varies little during 
ttie year. The temperature range, or difference between d* 
highest and lowest temperatures, is quite small Wntei and 
Icmpetahires seldom differ by more than 30 degre«- 
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Heavy frosts rarely occur. ^V'heI 1 snow docs fall, the warm souUh 
Nvtst Minds melt it quickly. Summer temperatures usually av'crage 
a cool 60“ F., which makes for pleasant living conditions. 

Effects of the Morine West Coast Climate. Tire farther cast we 
travel in Europe, tire greater difTercnce we find In the seasonal 
amounts of rain or snow and in the range of temperature. For 
ciamplc, the warming influence of the North Atlantic Drift is not 
fell in Finland, Tliere tlie difference between winter and summer 
temperatures Is considerable. Find on the map on page 199 
Helsinki in Finland and Bergen in Norway. These cities are at 
alwul the same latitude. Yet the harlmr at Bergen is ice-frw 
year, wlulc Helsinki Is icclwund from January to May and luis 
to be kept open by icebreakers. 

' ■Where die marine west coast climate prevails, the lack of sun- 
shine. the humidity, and the low summer temperatures permit 
little crop variety. Many fanners grow rye and oats, which r^uire 
less sun than wheat and com, Fniits and lierrics that n a o 
of moisture grow well. Potatoes and stigar beets arc i ca crop 
for this cool, moist climate. About half the world’s potatoes 
sugar beets are growii in norlliweslcrn Europe. e gross tig 
season is long liceause the rare frosts, if they do come, arrive a e m 

Ihe winter. 

' The marine climate Is cool enough for cattle raising, and some 
countries export dairy products in large quantities. P 
Europe affected by this climate have level or gently s 
with soil well adapted for Uic forage crops on which cattle Itinve. 
Since pasture grass grows well in this climate, Uic catt c can gr 
in the fields all year. - 

The fleece of sheep grows thicker and longer in a amp 
This accounts for the extensive sheep raising In e ig ‘ ' 
Scofland and in weslcm Ireland, where the w-cavuipf homcspi 
"oolen tweeds supports small but thriving Industnes. 

. Ite'lhe mnrine w«. coa,,. f 

'vesterlies whidi blow over warm ocean waters, 
winds were not present, the Europe we know soarse 

Itwouidhecold. bleak, and cap.al*le of supporting y P 

XTld continental Cllmnto. Lot=.t<t Be.lta on ^ 

'page 199 . Berlin is near the area where the ^ -Tronliocntal 

10 the humid continental type of climate. 

, tltnite Is tile Uiat of the Great Lakes area m 
winters are colder and tlie summers are hotter variable, 

"« coast climate. Tire sveather Is also much 
and sudden changes of temperature are ^ ygy 

and snowfall are less than in the marine 


would pjcss from the name humid, suflicient to water cro^ 

An average of 25 indies of rain falls annually. It may comeo 
intermittent sho>\-ers. downpours, or id , 

intervals of dear simuy days. Rain comes more re<pen . 
spring and summer than in fall and winter. Spring ^ , 

rainfall averages two to three inches a month. The fall and w 

average is one to tsso inches a month. . 

By the time the svcsterly winds reach eastern 
Poland, they has-e lost the warmth they liad been carow^ 
the west coasL In eastern Germany and Poland, co 
cover the land «ith snow. BecaiMC o( the loss- *'='"1*”'“'^^ 
snow remains on tlie ground mudi of tlie ssinter. The ^ 
are warm, but shorter than the summers farther west 
The grossing season in Poland and eastern Germans ts a 
to 150 days. In Czcdioslos-alda. Hungary, and the Bal 
the grossing season may last 2tX) claj'S. . 

The humid continental tspe of climate is quite 
each of the four seasons. After a cold svinter, people ss-at 
for signs of spring. Then the perennials, the plants that ^ 
tolrs'e from )ear to year, bud and flower as the 
climbs. AMntcr is sloss* to jield to spring In regions ssith * , ■ 

continental climate. Temperahires do not rise steadily Imt 
up and dosvn. .A Uie frost may come sshen least expected. S 
is the time of full bloom, and temperatures are 
hi^ for comfort Fall comes slosvly and gently. The ann 
plants which live only one year, die. The trees ^ed their iJ®' ^ • 
before the winter finally arrives, with temperatures ih^l 
drop below 0® F. and with heasy snowfalls. 

In the continental climate regions which have a 

^ring wheat rye, oats, potatoes, flax, and hay are growaF _ 

find dairying a profitable industry'. Pastures are good, a® . 
heasily popubted areas proside good markets for dairy ^ 
In the southeast where the summers are longer, wheat is 
main crop. Com, sugar beets, and tobacco are also groivn in 
of southeastern Eun^. 

The Subarctic Climate. Look at the climate map on pa^ ^ 
A’ou can see that north of the humid continental climate 
subarctic climate lakes over. This climate of northern Sc^ 

naviahasloDg,cold.snowy winters. Summers are short and 

and the temperaturos rarely reach 65° F. The cold efimate 
living conditions difficult^However. this climate affects only* 
small portion of the European continent. Iceland, 

Sw^en. and Finland all have areas with subarctic dimale. ^ 
most of the people Ih-e in the warmer sections. 



THiillwtraHon show* how moontotr. 

Tree# ihii thonge from fhe weftner tJope* Jo the mow copp p«* 
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EUROPE’S SOILS AND VEGETATION 

' in ils pliysi^^ sJnicture 
lu have seen how ■varied at lli® nariinil 

in the way people use their Ian ■ « ^ ,,j„„,aHon that gtou-s 
italion of Europe. Natural vege tfjere. Tlicre JsHttlc 

irally lu a place whether or not man i ^ exceptions are the 
1 C original vegetation left m meadow's of the high 

sis in Scandinavia, the forest an P Panul»e. and the 

mtalns. Uie prairie region along the lower Da. 

Jra and forest regions of die becoming of roan, 

ilany parts of Europe were fores . «y where fertile forest 
n cleared much of the forest, ^ areas w’ere settled, 

5 were good for farming. iLiding material aiul 

iber from the clearings becam —placed ly 
lay some of the farm lands have Europe's most fertile 

Next to the splcanic and allmial * ' j -fho farmers have 

in land is in regions that once " ere 




been able to beep tie soB fertile and ^ 

care. Crop rotation became popular during the ^ 

century. M fertflizers have been a 

hungry soil. Before men used artdiaal . 

supplied the necessary enrichment for the sod. The um 

n-ith its Ught tains keeps the soil moist. The loss of minerals p 

foods is not heavy in soil si-ashed by gentle tains. a, 

bi southeastern Europe, ive find a natural praine re^ 
rolling plains along the lower Danube River. Hungaiy'. u„ 
Romania, and Bulgaria *are the richest agriculture Ian* 
continent. Their grassland soils are rich in ^ed 

decay of the thickly matted grass roots. This area has 

the granary of Europe because so much grain is growm jjjjjts 
The plant life of the tundra regions of northern Europe 
plain ly of licbens, mosses, and stunted clumps o , 

South of the tundra, however, are thick forests of nw e 
coniferous, trees such as spruce, pine, and fir- 
support the valuable lumber industry of the 
countries. 

Most of the mountains and hills of Europe have ^ 

slopes on the north and west. These forests of mixed 
oak were left standing when the sunnier slopes were ^ 
farming. Hills that are too steep to farm are still for«tea . 
of the ranges in the Alps are so high that the tree line is» o 
way below the peaks. \i’hen men learned skills hke wood can ^ 
wo^ became an art material for the people of the Alps an 
Central Hi^ands. To this day, beautiful carved objects coffi 
from the sldlled bands of European craftsmen. 


Berlin, Germany 

mOPiTAnoN 
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EUROPE. REGIONS 



Many parts of nortliem 

lakes and wamps. In some ° ^ ^ from plants that gre^v 

have formed. Feat is tlie decaye g l^yer 

in wet marshy ground thoxisands o y ® ground by 

of plants decayed and were pressed of the marsh, 

other plants which grew above J" ° ^ needs many years 

The soil beneath peat bogs .s ^ ,,eiand. Germany, 

of care before it can produce goo ^ ^ for industry, 

and Poland, peat has been used increas 
The peat is used for generating electnaty to g 

and to power industry. tJp* are Wchland areas called 

Scattered throughout the Bn rmbbv vegetation grov-’S 

moors, Moorlond U so poor .W general 

on it. in spite of adequate moisture iro js 

there is bide grass 1° moors where the o^^■ners 

unproductive. Wildlife flounshe tmntinC. Tbe moors are 

of large estate-s set aside ''f J -roer and autumn when 

usually picturesque, especially " is In bloom, 

the pilrple headier, a stubby ground cover. 



Mewland, bo^v end manh«t «t« vmImi fer farming. Evan if drained, this 
•and vroutd «tni reed Riu<h care to moVe H prodvcliv*. (Uenie fwm 
ilonkmeyer) 

In some parts of Europe the soil Is too sandy for 
There we find forests of needleleaf trees, especially pines. 
sN Ctter clay soils there are thick woods of spruce. In o^ 
regions where the climate is ver)’ damp, forest dealings o 
make good pasture lands. 

Finally we come to a tj’pe of s’egetation called alpine mea ^ 
Last year you read about alpine meadows in 
you walk above the tree line in the m aintai n lands of 
during spring or summer, you find lush meadows 
colorful mountain flowers. During the summer, these mea 
provide fodder for the dairy herds of Europe’s mountain countries- 
The ha^e plants wilt as soon as they are gathered, but tbey^ 
hardy enoi^ to withstand cool temperatures at hi^ altitude*- 

^\e have seen that Europe has many great phs-sical advantag^ 
.\inong these are its good dimates and fertile soils, its forests. an° 
its closeness to water hidiways. We shaB soon see that this small 
but prosperous continent is also wealthy in minerals and m the 

^ ener^ and skill of its peoples. 






lopland I* th« mo*t *{«««'/ 
populated oreo ef Europe. 
The everyday 
Laplander it very color^l. 

(Ilenle from Photo 
searchm) 




1 1 Economic Europe 


The Growth of Europe’s Populotion. Europe is one o 
densely populated areas in the world. This second smalles c 
nenl contains almost 15 per cent of the world’s people. 

There are many good reasons for Europe’s dense pop 
The first people to settle in Europe found fertile soils an 
rotmd rains. They could grow crops and raise animals nruc 
easily than in the cold climates to the north or the hot, dry ^ 

to the south. Forests of hardwoods and evergreens 
almost endless source of lumber for fuel and for houses and* P 
Fish rf all lands could be caught in the cool Atlantic waters. 

Over the centuries, the peoples of Eruope grew in num e 
They learned to five together, first in tribes and then in nation^ 
As time went on, the European nations that we know today earn 
into bang. At first the most advanced peoples of Europe ^ 
those that lived in the Mediterranean Basin. Greece, Rome, an 
the countries of the Iberian Peninsula each had its era of weai 
and leadership. However, the southern nations gradually fe 
hind the more northerly nations, which had greater resources. 




OCEAN TRADE ROUTES 



btr*«evt^u^«. 

As Europe's population grew, her people found 
utilize the continent’s abundant mineral resources. 
wished to buy goods from other lands, they sought a « 
not entirely dependent on agriculture. They started 
industries l^ed on coal and metallic minerals and on ° 
that could be grown in cool climates. EiiropeariS Tjjdustf)' 
from the Creehs a scientific W’ay of looVdng at ®' 
received great stimulation from the scientific discos en 
Europeans. jailors 

Because Europe was nearly suiroimded b>’ water, 
could open up trade routes and sell European products i 
part of the world. Great manufacturing centers arose in • 

of Europe that were rich in minerals, and their pop ^ ^ 
pew and prospered. UnliVe regions that depend 
agriculture. Western Europe could support many more p^®^ 
than her farmers could feed. She could produce inanma 
articles which she sold abroad to buy food. During the eig 
and mneteenth centuries, Europe’s powing number of oyc 
possessions provided sure markets for her goods. Prosperip 
to trade provided plent)' of jobs both in agricrdture and in in j 

Only the arctic repons, the high mountains, and the more ^ 
Mediterranean parts of Europe remained sparsely pop®^ 
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As vou stody tlio comsWes of Enrope, you can cosn^c their 
Ldtte of ,»pulation. Tlicsc densities var)' 
per square .nilc in the Netherlands to less than ^ P 

square mile in Norsvay. In recent years, “to 

from their original homes because of svar. Many fled 
homelands seeking freedom when Communist gpseni 

came into posver in g emmirieshase 

The European Economy. The Western run p 
similar economics. Tire economy of a cmn ry ^ ^ 

country manages its resources and its productior . ^ 

.hieh'a eountVs people .oeVe their Usang »e » 
factor in its economy. Europe has “ ™0; ^ 

very large population. It would he the 

thU small area to produce all the food ai) lno,eadlhev 

goods needed to maintain a tomlotta essa^o^ 

have developed rr commerciaf ^ industrial 

people trade their surplus agnc't 

products for goo<ls they <lo not have. acvetoped 

%eop,efnUiei„d„stri.iaetf»nntr,«ofE^^^^^^^^^ 

a high standard of living. The) ^ European 

intelligent use of their natural rcsonr . Petrple 

farms and shops arc osvticd liy tfic peep cliancc to 

. have greater interest In their work svhen the) have 


B.leWn. I> the •■‘""‘i m"'' 
popalet.J ••entry .°1"S 

In ccpilol. I'Ot • pppalal'"" 



EUROPL POPULATION 
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EUROPE: INDUSTRIAL AREAS 



In 3 few cases the government has taken over the contit) 
industry. For example, in the United Kingdom and in 
radio, television, and rail and air transportation are pamj 
trolled by the government. Several other European goserWO 
own and operate the railroads within their boundanes. 

lo other cases, pjvemmenls run projects that deman 
amounts of money which private individuals or businesses 
not provide. Governments often finance hj'droelectnc . 

or harbor developments, like the rebuilding of the city an 
of Rotterdam after World War II. In spite of these large oatso ^ 
projects, private ownership of farms, factories, and shops 
important in the economy of non-communist Europe. 

Modem Industry. Since Europeans rely so much on tra ' 
have tried to find faster and better waj-s of making things- ^ 
have invented all kinds of labor-saving madiinery. ^^id^ ^ 

machines, workers can produce many more things than ""nt ’ 

inthosecountries which rely on animal and human labor. 

people have made coal, oil, and ruiming water work to 
a very h^ standard of living. 



Wicn tlio people of Europe licsan lo u«- machinery ami set rrp 
thenL ehauRcl greatly. We eaU t^s gr«. ehm^e 
fte Intetri.,1 nevolulion. Up to the e.ghwnlh «"h.O. 
manufactured articles had Irecn made its the Imiues or small shops 
of skillerl craftsmen. Children aeqrured shill in ’ ™„ 

dreir parents and tl.us from geuemrinr. to generaUon small 
■ enterprise, renr.ained the proimrly of single famihes. 

mththeharues,ingofsteaiuposser,m.aeh.n.rts,erel.nrMl..« 

in the factories, and each svorker sva, respoosil.le 
in a svhole process. Machines .r..adc 1. l^s.hle » ^ 

far nrore rapidly than erruld he .lone hy 7'|^'""^2r 
. increased prorluetion provided sur,rluse^ or 
are need, of the local , ample uere -I''""'' 
of the esres. Item, sva, .r,cd to In.ild ...ore 

resourtes of raw malernal, ran short, new sorrrtp p,, dialer!, 

songlrl ahroad. As a resrrlt. ' L Motor 

Ue Stearnhorrt speeded water travef and j™ 3, 

targes replaced lire horses that P" “ 2”s,,.,,„|„coin.itives 
Railroad rretworhs sprang r.p al.no 1 os sir.lg • 
lunlerl hundrerls of time, more Ihau he ' . f ,, „,,id|y 

Frel;^il trains ami steamships carrici pc j adnol 

and sn Incrcxscd the markets. I'ooplc enjoyed goods thc> 
known Wforc. 


Ctmony w« on. of Iho leod.r, of 
,h. Induitrlol R.vototlon. WoUr pfo- 
vld.d o wufto of powor ond a moon* 
ef »fen»porto»lon. (Crtene frum 

Shotial) 




Watt’s steam engine powered Uie .^Britain, steelmaking 

nations of Europe have a mim cr l,elicoplers. Today die 

are linked hy a network of jet airp an ^rth- 

Mediterranean nations of Europe ^ modem trains and 

-em neighbors. For example, some of 

hydrofoilferr>-lH>atsarcInuseinltalyandGr^. 

In .industrial producUon. i„austrialized than 

Stales. Some European Kingdom arc the 

■ others. Germany, France, an ^ Yugoslavia or 

leaders. In tlie less advanced na . . 5tiU work 

Albania, farmers still ovitnnmber o . t.^d farming develops 

• slowly in these countries. Becau b persons to do the 

' to best advantage on small plots, increase the 

.ux,Tk that must be done. Efforts are bemg made 
use of agrictdtural machinery. ^.M.lture Is more common 

Modern AgrlooHore. Commercial 
in west-central and northern Europe 

of the world. Though the farmers p Industrial 

intensively cultivated to supply oo . ^ pgr acre is high. 

areas.ThLil is well cared for and ,d.er. 

Factory workers and farmers are pe jj^^^ories supply the 
Nitrate and lime fertilizers m^e i ,vork 

farmers wid» needed material, i® farms, 
in the factories obtain tlieir food Ij,^ ^vorld's potato 

European countries prodime groum in tlie world, 

crop, more Uian three fourths of aU ^e ^ h 
and at least a quarter of the wor ^ ® ^,11 amount of land. 

This shoies how much can he Sro"-" Potatoes 

Certain crops are used lor industry but also lor the 

■ me grown mt only to feed peop c anJ 

imnufacttire of starch and alcohol. ^ maintain 

Troding Notions. Europeans mm import many 

. their relaUvely hi^i standard of “^ 'Tbey must End new 
of the raw materials needed in suffers during a scar, an 

world markets tor their goods. Tra ,l,e last 

Eluope has been die hattleground oI 
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hal centory. Each Eme Europe has picked itself up frou. theashes 
to rebuild. Each timcit has regained ^ ^ 

Since Worid War II. however, a permanent dia 
about in Europe-s tn.de relation. Even 
some of the colonies of European countries had bem 
governing. After World War 11. most of the ^ 

areas became independent. Few colonies e*t t ^ 
now buy the taw materials they need and sell eu 
goods ah over the wodd instead of doing most of their tr 

their colonies. /wimoete 

Nations with fashgiowing industries are ^ 

with Europe. Japan is such a naUon. The Umt 
competes with the European nations. Because o “ml^ ^ 
world marhets, Europeans must Bnd ways to keep dow 
of production ot the goods they manufacture. One wl^ 
to develop new and dreaper fuel sources. As Europe s ^ 

coal seams are worked out, the cost of coal mining ^ 

is often cheaper than coal, even when it is import 
hardly a port in Europe today where one cannot ^ o 
unloading petroleum to be us^ for fuel Coal is no longer n 


Co«t In G*nnony «« «n Importaftt part of the tninatal wealth ef 

lha iuMpean Coal and Steal Cammgnity. (W'ot//rom SfiOJtal) 


EUROPEAN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

■ For centimes Europe has been divided into many small natioj^ 
Trade has been resWcted beeause of 

demands on goods imported an expo mitside 

■Griffs. Businessmen have not been f j *“ ,^rtrted the 
their own countries because each go 
^ number of things that could be sent out of a country 

into it. Such restrictions are called (liiotes 

Alter World War 11. Europeans 
economy, Tliey saw *“* countries were 

until quotas and tanffs betwee community 

abolished. Gradually the idea o P ,,, 1 ^ 

began to grow. It was supsted “f .cnffs or 

community should trade freely svii«“' ,„cli a 

other restrictions lietween ^ ^ ^.ropeannarions, 

community would also prevent war ™°"8; than 
The naUom in it would benefit more from a strong L> pe 

from llieir own national ambitions. In 1952 the first 

. Th, Europaon Coot and Cermany. Italy, 

step was talen. Six , ,i„,g_ioiocd to form the 

Belgium, the Netherlaiidspd L The cool and steel industiy 

European Coal and Steel Conimuni ) • Europe. In less 

had always been a problem for ^ „ver nine tenths of 

than tivo hours, they could fly m a »„nihs of its steel plants, 

continental Emope’s coal fields and se different nations. 

Yet these important resources be onge l,„y jron ore 

Factory managers found it diflicu t an w-as only 20 

or coal that lay across a border, even d Us s""^ 
miles away. . jnto being, all this 

men the Coal and Steel Commum y 
M-as changed. Tariffs and other wnntriesbelong- 

Manufacturers could buy and sell ^ 1 ,, cUewhere. 

ing to the Community. If o^nc expenses. A ruling 

llic Community would even pay from' all six countries, to 

IxKly was set up. >vilh tepresentaUvw ^ 

suj'fCTvisc the Community. A cou tlieory, tlie 

• to settle legal disputes between of ihe national 

Community ivas completely m 1^ business of the sLx 
gos-emments. Within the ore important Uian the 

, nations as a whole was considered mor 
busUiess of each individual nation. 



The Cc..=n .n 

Commiiraly accompUsliwl a pKit deal. r' „„„](,■ Today 
chaoooU .U name .0 U.e MaAd 

thi^ is usually called tlic Common on all goods 

agreement calk for the lovs-ering of ta^s and ^ot 
traded within the member countnes. This is be " 

If all goes wcH the Common MarVet countnes 
one big eounlr>' as far as trade is conccmctl 

Eurotom. At the Umc ibat the Common MarV 
its s« members established ihe European ^ °mic E ^ 
Community, sometimes called Eiiratom. 
resources and scientific kiiossledge of the six coim ” 
development of atomic power for peaceful uses. In a I ) 
Europe uill not have cnougli coal for all her factori • 

electricity produced by atomic energy «-iU be ready to ^ 

The Future of Ihe Common Market. The trade ^ 

among the Common Market tounlries have had a great c 
Europe. Steel production rose S4 per cent in ten sears, 
the formation of the Common Market, many of Eu^p® s ^ 
\sere deprived of products from other countries 
countries ssere too poor to spend money abroad. These pe®P 
can now find foreign goods on the shelves of their shops. 

Because European manufacturers are supp1>’ing * 
market, they nosv have almost as many customers as the 
facturers of the United Slates. For this reason, they can 
costs of production over larger quantities of goods and se m 
cheaply. Workers, too. have more security because they can 


jobs in other Common Market countries. 

Even more important than trade is the new exchange o i ^ 
Businessmen travel and see how other people live. Just as 
people in the United Stales are all Americans, so, too, the peop 
in the Common Market countries are coining to see 
as Europeans rather than as French, German. Belgian, Dul • 
Italian. A feeling of brotherhood grows out of meeting, uorfcins. 
and trading with peoples of other countries. W'ar becomes 
and less of a threat among people who trade and work toge 
in harmony. 

The Common Market has been a great success. Other European 
countries will undoubtedly join it as time goes on. It is 
possible that in the future the nations of western Europe W 
forget their differences. Then there may be a United States 
Europe. 
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1. CHAPTER REVIEW 
A. Tenni !« Know 

incUiJjc InincraI^ hydtofoi 

(Jenwly pop'iUied coa' so®"’ 
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Part V 

The Regions of Europe 

The londforms, soils, ond climates of 
Europe vary from region to region. Yet 
in every area, the people of Europe 
hove leorned hov/ to make their land 
productive. (GiJalfromHotJaimeT) 
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CHAmR 


1 2 The Alpine Lands 


The .ypine Lands Ue north of Italy s Fo 
are quite different from the wann ^ds of * ' -ibat 

Basin. The air is cool and crisp, and P“P plans, 

attracts tourists from all over the svorld. e 
ss-ooded hills, and niffied snosv-cove^ ?,“™^,he momt* 
tain streants hnnHe over rocky cliHs, Many of te 
valleja, deepened by ^aets, are broad, sinoo , ^ 

If you drive along one of the many good roads 
Lands von pass groves of walnut and chestnut lre« n 
\-aIle>-s. Farther up the slopes are beeches an ma ^ - 

higher on the valley slopes, the broadleaf trees give ^ ^ . 

pines, and lardies. .\t a village high »A the vane),>ou 

tree line on the mountainside. Above the tree line, >CFU , • 

bushes and shrubs, then pasture land and meadows. ■ 

spring are gay with \v3d flowers. Towering over ever) o , 
the massive, snow-covered mountain peaks. 

Countries of the Alpine lends. A number of ^ 

the Alpine Lands. Around the edge of the re^on lie Fran * 
Germany, and Yugoslavia. The Alpine portions of these ^ ^ 
are small but important, since they provide water ,\jpioe 

industries. Switzerland and Austria are the heart o ® ,ma’$ 
Lands. Switzerland lies entirely within the mountains, 

Alpine regions merge with the lowlands of the Danube 
the east. frliis. 

Neither Switzerland nor Austria has a seacoast. In spit® 
both coimtries are able to export and import goods hv 
Basel, in northern Switzerland, is the first major port on the ^ 
River. From Basel goods are carried by barge down the ^ 
to Rotterdam or throu^ the connecting waterways of 
Europe. Austria has the river port of Vienna from which wa 
traffic can move down the Danube to the Black Sea. 

Alpine Weather. As you mi^t guess, dimate in the Alpi®® 
Lands varies with altitude. At any time of year, the temp®^^ 
drops about three degrees for every 1,000-foot rise in 
Tins means a shorter growing season for farmers who liv® 
mountain slopes, ■Winter frost and snow come early- 
crops that farmers grow depend on how’ long the sun warms 
fields. The valleys and the north-facing slopes are cold or coo ° 
most of the year. The lower south-facing slopes of the mountain* 





Me good farm lands, since they receive on these 

tlsan the slopes facing norll,. Even grapes pe 
sun-w-armed slopes. Aloine Lands drop large 

Moist ^vinler %vinds rising over le never completely 

amounts of snow. The snow on t re »gn valleys by swnimer 
melts, although some of it is was e m Alpine Lands, 

rains. Snow means many tilings to down from 

Lumbermen use the smooth snow dosm hay on sleds from 
the mountain forests. Farmers can ”” valleys. Winter sports 

high mountain pastures ow also stores ivaler Uiat 

bring many tourists to the Alps. 

feeds the Alpine rivers in JJ^snow may prevent cmps 

Snow has bad effects, too. An early p^ant- 

from being harvested, and a late t av spring thaw 

Ing. Snow often blocks roads ^ Snow on the steep 

brings woiT)’ to villagers in the P'"®. j trees. Occasiona y 
- slopes presses downward "^yjo^isands of tons of snow 

those barriers give way. and m ^ beneath them. Som®- 
msh into the valley, burymg in such a slide, 

times a village and its inhabitants are 
nbicli is called an avaloTichf- 


f u 

■\ 
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Th« blanket of snow melt*, untover- 
Ing good gfoxing lend in the beoutifvl 
Swiss Alps- (Sc/m«dor from Sfioifalj 


On the hi^ peaks and rid!;cs alxjve the Alpine meadows. 
crack and spbntcr as the result of healing by day and 
night Water seeps into cracks in the rocks and expan 
it freezes. Freezing \sidens the cracks, and great chunks o 
split off. This helps the Alps to keep the jagged app®^^^^^ 
ori^naily caused by glaciers. 


SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland is a small Alpine country disided by mounliy^ 
into many saffeys. Switzerland’s mountain borders are easy o 
defend- It fa interesting to read the history of this small cour 
The early Swiss people were of several nationalities. They grot 
logetlKr to defend flieir borders. Todav four langtiages are sp( 
in the country, and most Swiss people also speak English- 
Swiss are irearly all Christians. A little more than half the pe-» 
are Calvinist Protestants; nearly all the others are Catholics. 
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is SI-? 



■ Hie Srass people have united to ^aride/into 

::^rnrBrttpfj;-e4^ ><• - 

Washington. . moimlains, the Swiss 

Because their borders are pro Despite this 

have managed to remain neutra ^ citizen 

neutrality, S>viUerland maintams an y- Because 

' ntutt seL for dx nrontl. and *en Fn ^ 
of their neutrality in World \ ar , j Eiirope and tlius 

tor refugees front the less fortunate eountrres 

"tl^:fUerland.peo^e;--;;;f-:^ 

the Alps and the Jura „^ae, so the population 

■ is only 150 miles long and 20 nJ forested but much easier 

_ density is high. The plateau K hJly a d^ 
to aoss than the mountains. Boft larminb 
1 concentrated in this important region. j j can be used 

; Swiss Fcrmias. Only PJ «"^^f„;tdone on Osenorth- 
. for crop farming, and most of oats are 

western plateau. ^Vheat. barley. sunny slopes- The S%viss 

, common crops, and grapes are jj^port food from 

ssorlt their land intensively, but they nnut stai usspo 

Other countries, tvoe of agriculture in 

Dairy farming is the most ‘"’P ^to be seen every- 
Swtzetland. Herds of brONvn ^iry » c^viUetland is classed 
where. Forty-one per cent of the Ian 
as pasture. Hay crops for winter feeding are gro 

half the cropland. . , , 5 „ aveil-protccted barns. In the 

Swiss cattle spend the wnte mountain regions 

spring they are put out to pasture. hepns to^ I- 



graze th^ way up, keeping the me ^ cattle. 1- - 

them. The herders tnidge up to help them get a foot- 

cult climb, and the men wear soiked boo 
. hold in the tliawing ground. 








Swiss che«s«s ore worW-famoos for 
their flavor. 

(Kosfich from .\f<jr>km<ri/er) 


The herders hard tooU and snpplte to *;= 
have limit in the summer pastures. They « 
for several months, and tliey must have p 
weather. The shelters might look strange to you, l-^p^ 

are weighted »nth large stone,. The stones keep t ^ 

svhen Ae frequent Berce svinds blow across the Ingh Alp. 

meadows. . .u- rnoun* 

Mokiug Cheese. During the long summer^ys 
tains, the herdsmen work at making cheese. They po 
into vats that stand in the wooden shelters. Next ^ 

the mak. The curd begins to separate from the remai = 
which is caBed whey. The mdk is watched very 
it does not become too hot. Tlie whey is drained off 
used for catUe feed. The curd is chopped into snuU pi^ 
gently heated again. This drives off stOl more of e i^is ^ 
slalled Swiss cheese maker kmows just when to cut oft e 
that the cheese will be neither too soft nor too dry. ® 
is then pressed into huge cakes and made ready for jj5 

During storage, or a^g, the cheese ripens an 
Savor. If the moimlain pastures are far from the vi » 

I cheeses are stored in shelters and brought down at the en 
I summer. Most of the villages have a group arrangemen 
marketing the surplus cheese. 


Reeh in the Alpine londf need Ihe added weight of slonei to hold them 
in ttrong windt. fCidof from Mon^meijer) 
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mostV for buading and for making ^ people 

S^vitze^land has few minerals, ye Switzerland 

earn their livelihood in industry, ne Few homes, 

has a tremendous abundance of About 380 

even in the tiniest hamlets, are wi j^y to lower levels. On 
streams rise in the mountains anc P 

the u’ay. many of Uiem have been am 

There is a network of nearly 400 p 

co'iwlry traiions on the Saane 

You mght like to visit one o ese Cniyites gives its 

River, which Sows past the towm . ^1 ,j„,a,erf!illcom“ 
name to a famous Ssviss cheese, o ^ 

tumhling down from a nvet bed t . ,,„ous "hanging 

o! the valley. Tltis notch is one of S'vitt 
. . ....i. o t hanoing vaUey is wg” 


valleys." The floor c 


lis notch is one of Svvitzer a j,i^ve the main 
. icr of Uus hanging vaSey is ^g^„ey. 

viBey, The river is dammed at a tmmw g p ^ 

Below the dam ore the power s a homes and 

whose cables carry the electricity for nrany mries 

factories. 

I SfemltwrawoUrflovrt 

, Ahydto»Uttrlcdomh«td»ba<lkwa»er ln a j«^^^^ wVove* 

gen«roter* »ho» produce electricity. 
the iplllway (C). 



These waterproof wokhes are being 
tested under water pressure by a 
Swiss wolchmoker. (Henlefrom Photo 
ReseoKhers) 



If you study the diagram on page 237 you see howte 
wlr behind the dam is put to work. When the dmn u Wh 

pipes called pcnstoch are built into , ,^ootoi 

"ar the top on the deep water side to the tmbm a, the Wo 

dre dam on the other side. Water Atobine 

rushes with gmat force against the blades of a ht'-ne. Murta 
is a machine that tiuns a huge coil of we betwee 
of a magnet, men colts of svire turn dose to “ 

flows as a current in the wire. Tire faster the CO s . . _ 

is the electric current. Tire best dams are b^t 
stocks can be made long and steep and thus dehver m^ F* 
Swtzerland lias built power plants at many of the 
the country. There are still some sites that are not used, 
land is fortunate in having its people and industriw close ^ 
power sites. Since electric power can be used in large o ^ 
factories, many villages have their own textile mills- It is no 
common to find small electric looms in private , 

remember that after the Industrial Revolution, when mac 
began to be powered by coal, factory workers ga we 
crowded cities. Hectric power, however, can be ^ 

ported, to permit workers to live in healthier, less crow e 
Swiss Industry end Economy. Switzerland has used 
power for many industries. Silk and cotton mills man ac 
cloth, ribbons, or laces. All the mills use electric power, os 
Switzerland's railways are electric. Electricity supplies P° 
and heat for paper and pulp mills using the spruce and fir o 
forests. Electricity is used in processing milk for milk cboco ateo 
condensed milk, for refining ores and processing metals. 

The most important Swiss industries are metal indus^e^^ 
Aluminum refining is one. Aluminum requires great quantities o 
electricity to separate it from its ore. The bauxite ore from w 
aluminum is obtained is mined in France. It is very expensive to 
transport the bauxite to Svritzerland, but aluminum sells for sue 
a high price that shipping the bauxite is worthwhile. In summer, 
when the mdting snows provide extra water to make more powCT, 
Swss aluminum plants make special products. Among ® 
products are synthetic jewels for watches, calcium carbide for 
Ending stones, and alloy metals for special steels. 

In addition to good power sources, Switzerland has another 
great advanUge. Her people are gifted with many skills. Swiss 
craftsmen arekno^vn the world over for their watches, embroidery 
and laces, precirion instruments, jewelry, musical instruments 
chemical dyes, toys, and wood carvings. The Swiss have found 
a formula for success in industry. They manufacture small articles 
which are easy to sliip but high in value. 



S.ce,heS.vt.aependo„.« 

has become the banking center of the n oi in other coon- 

Many Stvlss manufacturers have “f often 

tiies-Swissprod^tssudiasnu - c 0 manufacture 

made abroad. The Swiss mu f r _,j a^d otlier items. The 

enough to pay for their great rmpor products also 

transportation of raw matenals and hnisn i 
demands good rclaUons ^ ontside world. 

Tourists provide “ ‘'"1“'“ Sritaerlaud and enjoy its 
. People from all over the wor „ihpr winter sports, and 

scenic beauty. They come tor skiing an 
for monnlain climbing in *' ,„,i ,eslantanls. 

visitors, many Swiss people wo factories, tliere 

■ Because Swiss industry does -^'“.IXsest c«y, is Ure 
■ are few large cities in Switzerlan . die 

, ddef industrial center. Its cotton an ^ insurance 

w-orld. niey are as well knowm as its great ban 
, companies. i«^use of the citys 

Basel’s banhs and P'^L^mesnavigaWeforUrge 

location on the Rhine where the ver chemicals, 

boats. Basel produces silk ribbons, leather, bee 
cspedally dyes, for export. ft„t<ide of Switzerland. 

Geneva is the S^vlss city best is located 

Many international meetings are e 

..... 


Ers^=rt2 

ojfice) 











Ganvva I* o louriil cenl<f, o* w*ll os on beautihJ Lake Geneva, on the French border. Several ^ 
ih« home ef mony JMernotioflol or- Nations acencies have important offices in Geneva. It a 

sooiiotioos. iS.cHs«(r) intemaUonal headquarters of the Bed Cross, which was foun 

by a Swiss citixen. , . 

The cities of Looimo and Lucerne also provide meeting P ® 
for foreign diplomats. Bern, the capital of Switzerland, is sm 

was chosen as capital because of its central location on the p 

It is not difficult to understand how the energetic peop c 
Switzerland maintain their high standard of living. Few ' 
people know poverty. Their neighbors in Austria have a 
different history. 


AUSTRIA 

Austria, another small, landlocked, Alpine country, was on^ 
the center of a great empire that included Hungary. Three fi 
of this beautihil country lies in the eastern portion of the Alps- 
northern and eastern sections lie in the Danube Basin. Many 
countries have strolled to control the Danube. Austria has never 
known the peace that Switzerland has enjoyed as a neutral nation- 
The Austrian people have the advantage of a common langn^S®’ 
German, and most of the people are Catholics. Austria also has 
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heater .tacral — 

'toUn wu"vr [ M to U.e 

became of lack of money, raw matenals, 4 

outbreak of World War II, Sg war 

a,e eountry'a resources were rued to fight anoUrer losmg 

under German rule. . Tbe 

After World War II, Austria was 
United States, France, Britain, and ^ " ^^teeome 

trolled a zone. Tliese countries proposed to^^ again lie one 
, economicaUy and poUti^ly Soviet Union demanded 

of the free nations of the wodiBu fte so 

■ great sums of money from . equipment to Soviet 

factories with their espens.ve, '■ah'ah c jq p 
Icmtory. These setbacks have made i ry 
. Aijslria to become prosperous agiun. 

. The great courage of the 

favor. Today tn Austria you can see that me g a 

people iJnot been cnished. .^'i^Sn^^erl The 

■LLains and vaUeys of this nation of great compos 


Ma»$ i* ever I" «" 


A0.1, 1.0 villas.. tC««iyiomJ«m.perl 
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sparlcUng city of Salzburg, near llie Vienna’s 

thousands to its music feslivaU each year. The Kauiy 
streets and buildings renecU the greatness of the past, 
beauty, and Uie gtadotis svays of Iho Austrian pwple- 

Agtirullute in Auslrio. As in Ssritzerland, flat can- 

of life in Ihe Alpine agricultural areas of Austii^ Wheat 

not be used for food crops becomes pasture and nay e 

and rye are grown on the lower valley slopes. Corn ^ 

lo\v eastern valle>-s near the Hungarian Plain, which av ^ 
continental summer. The warm, stinny, southern s opes 


for vineyards and orchards. , 

Austria lias rivo agricultural problems. As in Switz®^ Austrian 
is not sufficient land to produce the food needed by ® -grted- 
people. Nearly 30 per cent of the country’s food must be uu^ 

The second problem arises because fanners cannot affor 
fertilizer for their poor soils. As the country develops ^^^^uiore, 
and industry, the people are trying to make the soil . 

to buy new farm machinery, and to use other methods ® > 

raise the )'ield per acre. ^ 1 are = 

Resources and Industry. Only one third of Austria s peop i 
farmers. The test earn a living in industry, lumbering 
and tourist trade. Austria’s forests have supplied impo 
quantities of lumber and finished wood products for 
rrunes yield great amounts of lignite, but little hard coal. . 
Austria supplied most of the world’s magnesite, a mineral us 
a lining for factory furnaces. Austria still exports 
quantities of tiiis mineral, but magnesite is also mined today ^ 
the United States, Yugoslavia, Greece, and India. Scattered o 
Austria are deposits of lead, zinc, copper, salt, talc, iron, 
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ami till! natural tcsmirces 

A, in S«nl/crlanil. one of Amina R 
is Uie po'ver of the swift Alpine men. 1^ 

supply enctRy for AmtrUii nn n O i,jpnrts 

develop her hyilroeleetne resoinw s ” ^Hcctridly 
eraal quantities of electricity to neiRhlionng 
is easy to cspolt. since it needs only a po" taw 

Auslria-s industrial ptosluctlon L,, ^nJiq'. 

materials. Iron found In the province “ ' - j ',^5 p„„ in 

Hard coal mml lie Imiiorted in order ”, n,pply 

Austria's few hut important steel mills. \ative Austrian 

•raw materia! lor a large pnlp and paper mdust^ . ^ 

svool is made into cloth in the leslile factoncs, hut supp 

cotton have to l>e importet!. . .. .«r nt n stral«?C. 

Vienna. Vienna w-as fot»ndc<l in ancient in 
point on the DanuW. Here the tralhc from 

moved up tl)c Datml»c Valley to German), ro . Ogjowtr 

tain traffic could move down to the plains sii the n 
Danulw. At the same time poods from tlic Adna F 
tlie north-south routes over tlic mo\intain passes o 

incctlnc of routes made Vienna n powerful city. ^ 

M clpitul of f" ‘"'Pi". enT®' 

and commerce, and hiphly developed indmtr)’. ic g 
of the empire was Its principal business. After the defw . . 
and the loss of most of its territor)-. Vienna proved to Iw i 
tlic lilllc nation Uiat was left. Many Viennese people c . 


to find work. . j, atrial 

During World War H Vienna was badly Iwmlwd. The 
sections of the city suffered most. NMien Allied forces 
the country at the end of World War II, the United Sta es^^ ^ 
large sums of money rchuilding the city. Ilouever. 
never regained the Importance it had during Uie das'S 
Austrian Empire. Even now the population continues ^ 
Vienna still manufactures goods requiring skilled labor. ^ 
jewelry and musical instruments. Soutlr of Vienna metal in 
are developing, but even in a world of grossing cities, it is ^ - 

Vienna svdl ever return to her former size. More than h 
Austrian boundary touches Communist countries. These 
tries trade mostly ssith the Soviet Union and other 
countries under Soviet influence. Would you like to lake a 
dosvn the Danube to sisit Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgana, 
Romania? We shall do this in the next chapter. 
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pcnstocVs 

tuAine 

bauxile 

landlocVed 

majpiesile 


' 1. CHAPTER REVIEW 

A. T»rm» to Know 

tree bnc 

avalanche 
canton 
curd 
whc)- 
coniferous 


B. flaws to locate 

Roel Crayte 

Vrcniu ?•'”<* 

Bon Cent.* 

Jura Mountains Locamo 
Saane River Salihurg 

C. Review Question* „ .t 

1 . WTial is the Importance o{ snow to the peop 

i, Is S^vha neutrality important to her prwpenty. 

3 . Uft at least five industries cl SwtMrUrid. 

4 . Uow doe* Austria d.ffer from SuHtzerbnd m na^, 
source*. What are the important induce* 

5 Slow they are landlocked countries. ^ ,ef? 
and Austria itianago to Import and ecporl good' »>y 


III. thoughtful corner 

B. B~«<» *"•“ " 

Switaerlind? 

,v. KEStARCH DEPARTMENT 

3. Mate 

of these te^'w“- 

®'»8^^'t.,Co.lM3. .,v.TVubleday& 


11. OBSERVATION ROOM , 

\. Name the Une* d latitude that What 

««ilhem boundariea of SwiwerUnd ““ U». ‘T". ^ Lnnd «/ 

part of tlie W’estem llemlsphete U« »i ^^uincMbons* Bragi^ fflUncoH Co . 1W3. ^ Y • Doubleday & 

Do«ll.i,areahavelhe«mecllmateastheAlrmcna J «'<'«. Carden Cty. NY.= Doucesuy 

Huoiyuliy iiot? 235 «hich shows AeproClerf Sp>jn. ... ^. ,^,.a o,ui of 

J. Study the diaiyam on page 2» '**''« What is the 

■ .ft. s™, Ai^ MM 1. ita w ''r;* vj;; Rd. I. 

highest? See If you can esplain why Sw^t« 
hydroelectric power. 


j W. The U-id 
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1 3 Southeastern Europe 


Southeastern Europe <*nten on te ^jDanube Bous 

most impoitont rivers m history, r boundaiy betu cen 

through Hungary and -Vi^odasTa to youlocale 

Romania and Bulgaria. The ™ P afl lie on or near the 

the lands ol this picturesque region. They au 

Balbm Peninsula. Kvn laree plains separated 

The lands around the Danube ha ^ J of Getmany. 

hyhighmcuntains.FromasourcemtheBtacklo 
I Danube flows eastward through pwm 

Hungarian Plain. On the eastern edge of the 
the Danube cuts through a pass m one of the 
reach the Walachian Plain and then go« on to fom 
„„ flie Blach Sea. You can see from 
tributary rivers join the Danube. Some of th 
tains to the south, othen in the northern ranges. ^ 

Ifyou follow the Alpine Arcsoutheastu-ardt^^ 

Alps and into the Balkan Mountains, you "tU “ , north 
soulheni edge of this re^on. Now locate the ^ 

of the Danube. Thougji important, this range is lo 
nigged than the Alps. lU ridges run east and 
westward to cut the Danube River Basin into its t% P 
main part of the range is called the Carpadiian h o 
hook at the bottom is called the Transylvanian Al^. 

Bebveen the Transjivanian Alps and the Balkan ^ Qg,\e. 
the Danube River Bows in a deep gorge known as e 
The Iron Gate lies on the border between Romania as 
slavia. ^^'here the Danube flows into the Black Sea, the n' 
a della covering about 1.000 square miles. This ‘^ytartes ' 
ness of swamps and marshes throu^ whidi the 
slowly flow, carrying large quantities of silL 

The Danube River and the lands along its banks ave 
the center of major events in history. The river provides a 
from central and western Europe to the areas around ® 

Sea and to the Asian lands be>tmd. The people who 
there have not been quite so fortunate as many other 
like the bridgelands in the desert lands, the Danube Ian 
often been insaded and conquered. You will remember rea 
in the last chapter al)out the importance of Vienna at the no 
western edge of this region, Vienna has always been a 
trade center because the Danube is navigable from this cil)' 
the way to the Black Sea. 
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land U*o in Southeastern Europe. TIic Hungarian and \\al3- 
chian plains He in the Danul)C River Basin. These broad. Icvd- 
pUins have a long growing season. However. Uic rainfall in S<wth- 
eastem Europe is not regular, and drotighls occiir ratlier oitca 
In the western parts of the plains, the rainfall is heavier, 
fanners in Hungary and western Romania can grow corasuc^ 
fully. Eastern Romania, on Uie edge of Uie Walachian Flam, hw a 
belt of porous limestone soil. Tliis soil soaks up the little 
so quickly lliat efforts to farm the land bring poor returns, 
people in eastern Romania depend mostly on grazing. 

The tw-o plains of the Danube River Basin have good soiK 
Rich black soil witli large amounts of humus covers much ® ® 

plains. The river and some of its tributaries overflow their b 
These flood-plain areas arc fertile but marshy. Good farm 
is being reclaimed from the Danribe flood plain by draining o 
excess water and strengthening Utc walls of Uie river along 
hanks. Fasl-gtowing trees are planted along the river banks to 
absorb water and help to prevent marshes. 

These Romonion fithermen In (he Farmers On the Hungarian Plain used to grow wheat 00 estate 

delta of (he Danube River are «tut^ belonging to wealthy landowaicrs. At the end of ^Vorld War I. ibe 
ing home with their borge leaded ® o ' , , . .UJ nOl 

with a good day'* satsh. (Easifato) estates began to DC broken up into small farms, wnicn wu 

prove profitable. When the Communists came to power, a 
- system of collective farming was forced on the small landholders. 

• . ■ , . Collective fanns are run by officials appointed by the governme^ 

Tlie collective organization decides how the land is to be us 
and what crops may he growit, provides heavy farm machinetyi 
and sets the prices to be paid to Uie farmers. The officials of s 
collective, not Uie farmers, own and sell Uie crop. The farmers are 
paid according to how much they produce. The small fanners on 
the Hungarian Plain had litUe choice when collective fanning 
was introduced. They were more or less forced to work under o 
new system or ^ve up all claim to Uieir land. 

The wheal-growing collective farms have not proved efficient. 
In many places they have already been replaced by smaller farms. 
Where the small fanners are allowed to decide what crops they 
will grow, they have often changed from wheat to corn. Th®) 
consider that com is better suited to their small farms, since it does 
not require machinery to harvest it. Today com is Uie leading 
crop in the Danube River Basin. However. Uie collectives still 
produce a great deal of wheat, some of which is exported. 

Farmers in parts of the Danube River Basin specialize in certain 
products. In the western part of the Hungarian Plain, many crops 
are grown for industrial purposes. For example, sugar beets are 
culUvated for sale to sugar factories, and potatoes are grown 
for factories producing alcohol and starch for industry. Other 




>m,s in this arcn grow vcgcuWes, popped. 

^0 Tokay Valley in Ihe norCe^l I,. b=«J^e 
Is vineyards. In the dry or sandy arc . 

>ats take the place of com and wheat. ^ _ 

You saw ksl year Uiat the „f Uie dry 

America are used for cattle grazing. r-mprs crow rice in 

eastern land o( llio Hungarian Plain. . „jat,leathar. 

irrigated fields, but generally the drier areas produce meat. 

and dairy products. WalacWan PWn to 

Many industrial crops arc grO'TO fanners in this 

the east. Instead of potatoes an . Sunfloweis. rape- 

region grow plants that produce vege a of aJl 

seed, soybeans, and castor-oil plants ^ cooldng or for 

tlicse plants contain oils that can 

indiBtry. They are used iu P”".'’ ,n „„ the Waladiian 
Other special products. Most of the y fibers are 

Plain h ermhed to extract its oil. altl.oi«h some llax 

woven into cloth. tnrmers live in houses on 

Farming Villages. In Anglo-Amenrt, the villages 

their farms. In the Danube lUver ^ ^ , jl,e past this was 

and go out to their farms each day o ' , jg easily if they 
necessar)'. Villagers could defend ^ led to many 

lived togellier. Today this living an^i traveling fi’O"' 

serious problems. Farmers lose v. ““ pf osw 

village to farm. This Is very 
a number of fields distributed around 


Th. .w... P-PP'" 

oopnka or. Pr*' ‘"P"" n!!' 

lo»r lh.y or. .oorlorl “O'* ‘r”*'’*''' 

lEiiSlfoto) 



The villages are ringed closely by vegetable or fruit gardens 
because these need the most attention. Beyond them the grain 
fields extend two to four miles. Beyond this tilled land lie the 
pastures. There are a few outlying farmhouses in some sections. 
These farmhouses have all been built rather recently, and they 
are still rare. Most farmers, even those in the collectives, live lo the 
villages. 

Some fanners have never owned the land they wor' a 
the past, their farms belonged to landlords. Now the farm laboren 
often work on the collective farms run by Communist Pai^ 
officials. Because of these conditions and also because the Danube 
Basin has been a battleground for centuries, the people of dm 
ridi plain are not prosperous. Elxcept around Budapest an in 
northeastern Yugoslavia, the farm workers have little machine^- 
In Romania and Bulgaria only the simplest hand tools are us 
Large areas of good farm land are left for grazing because farmers 
cannot afford seed and tools. On tlie oUrer hand, some strips of dry 
land are used for crops because they are too small for grazing. 

Horte-drown plows ore slid common in Southoostem Europe. (Tessorc from Shostal) 




- accpl i. Hungary, the rillagea seldom 
or Bvo hundred residents. In very few areas ouuide 
there regularly established schools. The vdlagc ^ 

lor eenWes the center ol village activity. 
standing custom the people ol a village near y e ^ 

same religion. Thus there arc "'J^[“Qrthe«los. and still 

Cailiolic, others where they are all Creel. , „_jrt5oI 
, others where the whole popidation is ProtM 
, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria once ^ pomania and 

.' vllUges where Uie people are all Acre are 

. Bulgaria the Greek Orthodox Ctuircli is stronfc. 

■ ' tew Roman Catholics and still lesver ProtK ^-^^^^ 

The most obvious difference bet ,i,c<tandardofliving. 
mniihe and lam, lile in our osvu country is «« "^nd tell 
neelrlcity. central heating, famhoioes. In the 

; vision aic all quite common in p c ,tract attention. 

Danube Blver Basin they arc so rare V Aan 

'. Roads are poor, and draft animaU arc suU more co 
tractors even in llie better-developed ^5 j,avc been 

, 'Minerals and Indoitrie*. Two import^ h-ivc larcc supplies 
, found on the plains. Hungary and ^ ^ local 

of baiuite. Tlie ore is mined for expor ^ most impor- 

' aluminum industr}’. Romani.a lias one o Fiirope used to 

■;tant oil Reids around the city of FloesU. „ 

depend on Romanian oil for much of its u nwjes. During 
caused western oil trade to shift to le nearby 

the war, the Germans seized tlie Floe , ^ In the 

refineries to fuel their tanks, tnicks, an Today the 

.'var. Allied liomliers crippled the we s In all the 

refineries have been rebuilt. Tlie ou ‘®y j. s-a for shipment 
' Danube countries. Oil is also piped to t le 


On a Hungorion »to*« farm o fiootir^ 
VM«! *p«y» water 1o irrtgote the 
crept. (Ettslfoto) 
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to other markets. 


HimMiy, Yugoslivia, and Romania have many other minerals 
including iron, copper, lead, and zinc. Until recent years, mostrf 
the minerals that were mined were exported to other eo™!" 
Today the Communist governments are trying to hiiild up mduslr) 
in this region. Steel factories have been built along the nvers, 
close to iron and coal deposits. Many small factones now 
manufacture products for agriculture and industry. 

From the length of the Danube River you might think that there 
is a great deal of water power for h>’droelectricity. But the 
slope of the land over which the river flows vTiries. Ne^ c 
Gate, the flow h swift and steep; across the plains the river moy« 
slowly, on a gentle slope. At the Cerman-Austrian 
Danube is less tlian 1,000 feet above sea level. U travels ow 1,^ 
miles to the Black Sea. dropping less Uian one foot in a ® 

volume of water is hi^, however, and elaborate plans are Hj, 
carried out for hydroelectric power and irrigation above Vienna. 
Two dams have already been completed. 

The Mountainous Lands. So far we have given our attention 
to the crowded Danube River Basin. In the past the mounlaioous 
parts of the Balkan Peninsula were also important. In the mow 
tains the people could hide and defend themselves. They o en 
fled into the mountains to escape invading armies. 

The mountains are broken into ranges with valle>'S running w 
different directions. Many small national groups took refuge in 
these vaDeys and cut themselves off from the people 
These groups were proud of their own Nvay of life and developeu 
their ovvn languages and customs. It has been difficult for these 
peoples to unite into nations. As a result, progress has been s m 
in the moimtain lands of Southeastern Europe. 

Because they have been so isolated, people in the Balkan 
tain regions have even more problems than those on the Danu 
Plains. Less than half of them can read and write. The num^^ 
of languages in the Balkan countries is another barrier separatiDg 
groups of people. Primitive fanning methods produce bar y 
enough food to keep the people alive. Transportation is vefy 
difficult. AB-wealher roads are rare in these mountain areas- 
Yugosb\ia has done more than any other country in the Balkan 
area to improve roads and transportation. Find the Morava and 
Vardar rivers on your map. The Yugoslavs control an important 
overland transportation route through the valleys of these riveis- 
Thb route connects the Greek seaport of Salonika with the 
Danube Plains. 

Little ^ain ingrown in the mountainous regions. In some 
fruit trees have been planted on the steep land. Cattle are grazed 
in the lower sections, and sheep and goats are found higher on the 
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Totacco. a cmp Halt also requires raiidi later Is csOT mot 
iridely grown Ilian roses in the valleys of southern Belgana. 
Totoeco us Ilulgaria's chief ciport. 

Cities of Soullieoslem Europe. Because there is not much in- 
diLSlry in the region. Southeastern Europe docs not have 
large cities. Tlie few large dtlcs arc capital dUes or over pom. 

Budapest. Ilungao-’s Ixautiful capital, was onto two dUd 
Buda, the older dty, was built around a Homan fort on , 
western lank of the Danute. For centuries it was the cede 
govcmmcnl. Pesl, tlic newer city, is on the eastern ^ ^ , 

has spread out over flatter ground- It lias many fine ^ , 

tnu.setims, and a tinivcrsity and opera house that riv 
Vienna. This newer part of Budapest lias become a commer 
and industrial center. •this 

Today, Budapest is llic only important industrial city w 
region. With over a milHon people, this center of a railrw rie 
work is also a major port on tlie Danube- Budapest s gr^ 
elevators mark it a.s the largest flour-milling city in Europe. ^ 
iron and steel works and manufacturing plants are 
Important in the rc^on. Food processing plants, leather ^ 
factories, sugir reCncrics, and hrewerics arc also located 
city. 


SeRa wn wnd«r TurkUh rvl« for SOO years and ttw Muslims bwill many 
mesqves there. (Eirfng Gallofccy) 





6udap«sl it th* largeit <itY in SoulS> 
•Mtem Eurep*. Th« aider <lty of 6gda 
U connected by bridges to the newer 
city of Pest. (Eastfoto) 


Bucharest, the capital of Romania, Nvas establls e 
distance from tlic Dantibe. It was built up as a governmen 
and a center of ailtural activity. The wealthy 
Romania who lived here made Bucharest a beautihd city* 
light manufacturing is carried on in the city, but fe« o 
articles made in the country are exported. , ^ 

Sofia is the capital of Bulgaria. One of Sofia s most 
buildm^ is a mosque, a reminder of its past as a lurns ^ 

It is a rather small city, known chiefly as the seat of its 
government. Although not on the Danulie itself, Sofia is 
where several smaller ri\'er valleys meet. It has become the 
road center of its region. Of all European nations, Bulgaria 
the smallest proportion of city dwellers. The small size o 
capital city shows that Bulgarians prefer rural to city life. 

Other cities in this region serve only as sea or river ports or 
centers for specnal activities. For example, Ploesti in Romania 
sers'es as a petroleciin center. Plovdiv in Bulgaria is the roseo 
center of that country. 

In die re^on you will study next, you will see farming areas that 
are much more advanced than those of Southeastern Euin^’ 
areas of lidi mineral resources, and large industrial cities. It "ill 
interesting to compare this region with the one you liave ju^t 
studied. 
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14 

The Continental Industrial Region 


\oiir study of the lands around tlie Danube has shosvn you one 
of the less deseloped areas of Europe Now ue arc gonig to study 
a region that is much more comples Urolc at tlie l^u ation inap 
on page 222 Nohce die finger of high popuhtioir tlensity pomting 
easluard from tlie English Channel From rt a smaller Hng« 

points southward along Ulc Rhine Rjver Valley TlMsareio e 

populabon ls Uie heart of the Contincnla! In usln , 

Here the people hise used the good soils tlie water ^wer 
the abundant minerals to build up one of the wor s gre 
ntuiufathmng areas » 

Tliroughout the Continental Industrial Region 
Iwns crowd closely together near coal and Iron . 

and factones stiuceze together to provide food an . 

lor millions of people Beautiful churches and pub I c bu d ^ 
laTgc. up-tCMlate schools and modern transportation s>-stcm8 
them llie prospenty of the people who hve m this region 


A FIRST VIEW OF THE REGION 

The Continental Indmtnil Region 
Belgium the Ntthcrhnds Luxembourg (-^echosloraba 

central German) southern Poland and "« <• pj 

Most bf tilt region is occupied h) die '"h’'' ''^jJ''Mlcd Uic 
llic Alps Tliese moiiiitiiiiis lower Unn lire A ps 

X"hf .::lm edge of .he Cculrrl 

“llh Scry fertile sod colled faess Dus p -m „„rtliem 

Phin To tlie north and east It joins "sth the ics ^ 

, Phin Mhleh eve will study in llic rrnin Hiu 

^ fpiite tarrow but it Is ver) importan forms a corridor 

'mile liighland tmrdcr the Ifhine ^ II,j)ihnds The 

'^^lich penetrates southward into the Cc _ ."jjjicblind-. 
PJ«ne b a bus) water l.igbwa) cxmnecting the Central g 
"idi the ports on the North be u •^r.cnlongcluun 

induttnol ClHe* FromthcNorthSeayon 

cities along the boundeirv Ix-twecn lie . i \jongwilb 
bal 1 Most of these citnw are IikI _ 
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OuUburg. ©n RWn© *•» 
many, ha» th© 1affl«» intand hflfb©' 
In Evrept. (Un»«{ KatSmu) 


the cities In the Hhine River Valley to the south, * 

very crowded region menlioned at the beginning o 
The riven and the mineral deposits supply power 
terials for industry. Tl>e fertile loess plain at the edge o . 
lands produces great quantities of food for the factory ' 

This belt of industrial cities Is so important that we 


“Power Belt” of Europe. . 

Industries el the Power Belt. Heasy Industry, su 
manufacturing, requires vast quantities of coal, iron ^ 
water. Rivers supply water for power all along the e ge n 
Central Highlands, but the minerals are close together ^ 
small sections. If you look at the map on page 264, you w 
that the western part of the Continental Industrial 
duces the most steeL The tiny country of Luxembourg is ngn 
the center of this area, which includes parts of France, Germ 
Bel^um. and the Netherlands. . 

Notice that the German area called the Ruhr produce the nt 
coal, while the French area called Lorraine produces tlie m 
iron ore. Scattered between these two centers are many s 
but important coal- and iron-producmg centers. Steel plants 
the coal and iron to make thu the greatet center of 
industry in Europe. 

Oa refineries also produce power for Europe’s industries, 
factories in this re^on use steel to make products such as , 
locomotives, automobdes, and other machinery. The coal 
other nunerals are also used in a large chemical industry. 
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EasWarf from IhU heavy-imlustry arra. East Germany, 
Poland, and CzecIioslovaHa also have centers of heavy indiKtry, 
Many of the cities, however, have light inrlostries ^h as 
arm, .factoring of textiles and electronic equipment. Although 
Hiy need no coal or iron, these indiLStries. too. reqmre water 
power, raw materials, and Uioiisands of skilled workers. 

. Climate. In the center of this region, the marine west eotm 
dinlate merges gradually into a continental climate Youleari 
last year that the Interior Farm Unds of Anglo-Amenea have 
acontincntalelimale. Winters are colder and summers t^svam^ 

. lhan those in the marine climate. The sveather Is 

■ Heavy showers are followed by inters'als o ^ ^ n-oion 

1 People'in the eastern parts of the Continent ^ ” farther 

■ selL get the weeks of rainy weather that people have farther 


■ How We Will Study This Region. We will study 
three parts. First we will take a look at the w^ peop 
CenW Highlands, which make up most of the 

\vill see why the fertile loess soils of higWan ^ 

, valuable to the economy of the region. Final ^ we' With the 

■ this is one of the bxisiest indmtrial areas in the 'vo W 

, g^o^vth of the Common Market, 'vhich you rea ® 

11, it will become even more important as me go 


Llk, .hildr.n ...rywhor., I^>* 
ShorlovoMo" rhildr.o oolor 

!;y down o hill. 



the central highlands 


to Czechoslovakia- Notice that le g ^ f lliem 

long Cham. They are divided 

below 3.000 feet. Ukc the Appalachians, th y 

be smprised that the Central I that the soil h 

wood!. The people «vho live here have 
thin. roeVy. and infertile. Tliey g^n a i j^tl Thehicji- 

gnod Umte than they wordd from the poor ^ Iji « 

Ld peopie get ntort of their food from *^^P^^„jartnred 
they supply the farming distnets with liimbe 

*' How the Hiahtomti Were Formed. Tlie 

a belt of low moimtains. plateaus, and vallcy-Mtn .j.j„are 

aaoss Europe hertveen the Alps and the northern ^,,4 

much older than th. Alps. Over °'J^prescnl 

rain. snow, frost, and rivets have worn them do . 
heights. These mountains have rounded, worn-down p« 
than high nigged peaks. Mierhiands when 

Many side effects were felt in the ^nti^ Jv^tensehcat 
the Alps were formed in the south. Rock melted y 
deep within the earth oozed up from lower layers 
Some of this rock reached the surface .. or 

volcanoes in the Central Highlands are not active ' , 

Vesuvius in Italy. TTiey stopped erupUng 
ago. The hot. liquid rock under the crust of the earto 
many minerals. As it pushed its way up through thes 
volcanoes, the rock often hardened. Many deposits o iro , 
wnlfl rooner. and uranium in the Central Hi^lands %' ere 


in this way. , lowland 

The Central Hi^ands are separated into blocks y 
corridors or river valleys. Both travelers and invaders 
lowed routes along these corridors and valleys. Many tow _ 
as stopping places for tralTic throu^ the mountain ^ 

Castles and fortresses standing on heists that seem 
poss ible to leadi are reminders that the local people wer 
forced to defend themselves. 

HigWond Industries. Since the mountain lands 
for farming, die people who live in the uplands learn 
to make use of other resources. Men became skilled in a n ^ 
of different exaffs. The many trees of the Central Hig ^ 
vided fud, and wood for wood carvers. Iron and copper " ere 



jy metalworkers, and silver and gold by je ^ and 

products made in their small svorkshops bcrame ^ ^ 

In the Middle Ages were bought by merchants fro Y? 

“'pmXo! the Centn.\ Highlands 

known for their skill in carving and shapi^ w are 

toys, docks, and musical instrumenU. ^ jnwood 

craftsmen who take great pride in tlieir nvot . generation, 

carving has been passed down from genera i ^ 

There are many small toy and wood-camng „ j, ^Iso 
many’s Blach Forest on the east bank of Use 
mi* from wood, especially on the 

Other men in the Central Highland weaving were 

produce woolen textiles. At fitst the spinning induslnal 

done in the homes of the workers. Then .. The early 

Revolution machines were built to do muc o ^ factories 

maclnnes were driven by water wheels, an streams of 

'«ete bruit near streams in the Central H.^1^ ^ 
the Central HitMand region were especi y gow 
Wustries, Therswnlt fate provided water power, and Urerr 


Violio. end olh.r •W"S*d ImW"'*"" 
S. by bead I" .""r™ 

S world'. Soon. 



,N; iron and coal deposits 
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CHECHOSLOVAKIA 
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' fresh Avater IvoTw^useM toT cleaning "-ool. 

Lne centen have been modernized. Water porver has been 

plated ivith coal and hydroelectric power. „,..ed in parts 

Glassmaldng is another old industry that lias sum 
of the Central lUgUands. Glass is made from 
Unie, soda, and other nvrterials. Tbe Rennes. 

and becomes glass when It cools. The Black , , Hmcs. 

and Bohemia were all ^making centers m jian)- 

Coal has gradually replaced w ood as fuel “>8 “ Q,je 

glassw orks that are not near coal deposiU have dosed 
that can obtain coal specialize in hi^AJuahty ^ P 
as lenses and cameras. The amount of taw mat^ o^ 8 
maldng is small, but the patience and sVill required 
products ertremely >-aliiable. 

The Bohemiun Woteau. Locate on your ,®. ,C rest of 

area caBed the Bohemian Plateau. It is not exactly e 
the CenUal Higjilands. The Bohemian Platrau is 
Bohemian Higjilaiids. The plateau consists of a huge hlo^ ^ 
rock that has not been deeply broken up mto 
nearly diamond-shaped and b bordered by J^rn 

On the soufliwesl is the Bohemian Forest. On the no 
rim are the Ore Mountains. Hie Sudeten Mountains to the n 

east form a llnrd border of the plateau. A„.„<and 

The section of the plateau betiveen the Sudeten Mo^ 
the Ore Mountains is known as the Bohemian 



Tb« larmhoutM in »h« fertile green 
valley* «f Bovorian Alp* are 

picturesque ond comfortoble. (NuKcr 
from Shostol) 


Bdvotlo. In soulhem Germany, the Alps form th 
bounrbry of the section known as Bavaria. Bav;^ » s d 
between the Alps, the Bohemian PUteau to the et^h 
Bhine Volley to the west. The Bavarian Alp are not so tn^ 
so mgeed as the Austrian or Smss Alps. They are ” 
most^pnlar German resort areas. Tourist are 
Bavaria by its lovely scenery and also by its many anci 
Here, as in the other uplands of Germany, you svill find men 
carve heauKfol wooden objects. . a ,ctrv 

Abouthalf of Bavaria is forested and supports a lumber m y 

Here, as in all parts of Germany, people are careful about = , 
and replanting trees. Forest rangers prevent the spread 
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„d tov attention to disease or bligl.t in the trees so te it may 

be controlled. Farming gives work to many Baranans. 

nmy dairy tarms. Crops include wl.eat, grapes for wrne. and hops 

'“tee are several bitsy eommereial and 
Bavaria. Of Utese, Munich, Nuremberg, ™ 

M.st important. Munich has a rich culturd “ “ “ 

■largest c^y in southern Germany and is the main »mme^ 

' center. Munich has industries of various kinds, u i ^ ^ 

try is brendng. Nuremberg, one o( the oldest 

Cenaany. is a toy-making center. Tlus ancient c.ty attracts man, 

• lourisls as well as bvisinessmen. u,..Un/U 

- 11,. Rhine Rif. Volin,. Tlte npper part of 
is cdled the Wnne Mt Valley. This volley is a long S'- 
estends northward from Basel as far os Bingen, i mucli 

a miles u-ide and 180 miles long. Tl,e Rhine Bdt Va"ey “ 
Wrthan the Black Forest on the east or 
' The Neckar and Main rivers join the Bhmc m this 
southern part of flte valley the Rhine separates France tro 

nic mils of tlte Rhine Rift Valley are “^*''^tre 
carefully cultivated. This is the only maj^area m 
. the far4 average as few as ten aer«. The small fams l«k_h ^ 

market gardens raUier Umn farms. The ancestors him- 

■ Ihcix fields. They live in villages and, Theonlyparts 

dreds of years ago, Journey to their fields every y- 
oftheine ufft Valley that are not 
' gravel and swamp along the hanks of the n 
generally wooded. .l,mn winds of the 

The Rhine Rif. Valley is sheltered fto" ^ ^Lnier climate 
AUanUc Ocean by Uie Vosges. It has ^ wheat, 

tfian most of northwestern Europe. The lobacco, 

potatoes, and small-farm cash crops such the 

and hops. Vineyards cover tlie well-drain ™ jj conre the 
Rhine Highlands and the Vosges. Fmm these vneyards co 
famous Rhine and ^Slsatian vvines. f.,rmers. many 

NVklle many people in fte Rhine ^^^Irno r^mml 

mote work in the cities and towns, i materials from 

resources for industry, but it is easy to impo Frankfurt 

other areas along the Rhine. The most >vbi(J» 

' on the hiain River. Frankfurt has many a on 
^rid steel from the Ruhr, which lies to t re ^ instruments, 

machinery, electrical equipment, and F which 

Twice a year Frankfurt’s businessmen boW a 
H they show their products. 


Th» Wily slope* “long lh« BWno «« 
often terrqeed and cwltivoted. Here the 
vineyard* reaeh olme*» wp «« ‘f>« 
eotlle gate*. (Monkmeycr) 


Mannheim, farther ™^eXeLtri^ 

chemieals, predsion goods, mach jr. P’ 

rarlroad equipment. , is on the other side 

barges. Lndsvigshaten. Mannhetm s tsvm City, 

of the river. , j,y m[i Valley 

The Rhine Gorpe. At '"i* Hows in a 

narrows into the famous Rhine Gorg . niilroads 

winding, narrow, and steep-sided part 

rrm close to the river at tins point. The Rtoe Go g 
of the Rhine Valley that is so often s=™ m Ptat 
ings. Old casUes ding to chits ovetlootag 
cities, barons and princes once controlled die tratne 
Rhine and forced those who passed to pay tare . 

TVhere the river Iwnds eastrvard or 'V-twarA men long 
built stone walls to form tewaces on the ' ^„ight 

was carried by farmers to these terraces so th y 

be planted. Today these “""y ^ ”1 soom hi the 

Germany’s most famons wines. There “ ^ tl,e 

gorge for industry. Koblenz at the mouth of 
only large city. However, there are many small indus 
and 10**115 In ibe Rhine Highlands. 







THE LOESS PLAIN 

Uo Central Highlands are bordered on 
a (enao strip ot land called the loess plain ^ 

are among the most fertile in the world n ^ ^ 

of die loess plain the loess soil becomes mix 
Ofsoa. will are also good North of 

^wcome sand) and mucli less fertile Tlie v ) pc ^ ^ 

l..nd only m tins narrow strip along the highland border 
'ctv important to this part of Europe q,iantities 

Next j-car you will learn Uiat loess is now ue 

m other parts of the world espcci^ly m . ^,and border 
''ih slvidv the May people use the hnd o ,i,.^e.eslicctcame 

Hewlo^ssWos pLed D-ng the Ice Age the 

Ti^it to llie edge of the Central Iliglden Northerly "inds 

left great aniDunts of dirt and dust be in i jouthivard 

pided up the finer particles of dust »ni > particles on er 

Since the wind could not carr) tlie very nc ^ jbe 

the mminlains. it dropped tliem along the no 

Centra Highlands .«nf the first parts of Europe 

This tmrow belt of fine dust w is one Iwgan to 

forth of the Mediterranean Region " c« c UntJer the pad 

farm TlislKrUuas then a region of open JO TbeloONc 

dc stand of oik trees grass was suffiti*^ n^I-ah. their crops 
enahted U e earl) finning people to popidation 

pnmitive tools lliat could not work heavy so 


p iroler (CJen i n»; 
ter) 
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HarvMt *im# brina* ***• '^boU fomlly 
Into th* (AfonlcTn<v«») 


,„cre.ea>e»ee,weregradu.UydearedandU,e^o„^^^ 

grasdand, whid. it has re„,ained for 

wheal-grosving regions in Europe. Tlie w ^ 

n-ith sugar beets, vrhieh are the seeond most t"P“rt“t p 

ivheat and sugar beets grow weU in the ^ 

very valuable to Europe because they save the J 

su^ cane from tropical countries. Mso ‘'■'X ^g, 

the mired farming of the European 

the farmer does not concenPate on grosving one c p 

one type of animal. Instead, he grosvs a ,fZ ° m7susar 

finds that the sugar beet tops and the beet pulp e 

factories make line feed lor cattle. Sugar *,,<led 

since they do not take from it the same nunerals that at 

to grow wheat in the Beld the loUosving year. . „ 

T.W Supo, Beat. Are Grown. Ue ‘^“"ivatlon d t“g« 

requires a good supply of cheap unskilled 

to be done that a machine cannot do. Many men y 
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CONTItlENTAl. INOUSIRIAL FEG101 LAND USE 



*wlcors»nd many women and cliddrcn plants sp'Out 

evenings in the fields making extra money 

wp so close together tliat there is not enoug r , cutting 

^\omcn and children give space to the y®”"® m the 

out the extra ones Chemical fertilizer 
cihes is spread around the plants at this through the 

As the btets grow the workers repca carefully puU 

Bolds They allow the sturdiest plants to S”’'' must be 

out all the others Througli the summer mim must he 

lioed seseral Umes At harvest time the bei^ refinery 

pulled, topped, loaded quickly and sent o the 

before they spoil At the refinery the for cattle feed, 

beets leaving a pulp that is returned to t ® estem part 

flax m Flanders Flax is a specialty _ provides the 

of the loess plain which has a marine ^ ^ -gjtyKjdfibef 

from wluch linen is made Tlie flax p an p _ ^ ^ 

only In a cool moist climate At harvest time dam'iged 

piUed up by the roots so that the C er foarenc^ed 

floranise it is best if this Is done by hand many p«> 
to harvest the flax and Belgium is 

b>ing across the boundary betwee Flanders since 

a plain called Flanders Flax has l>een gro 



imaW fomily-ownsd p\aaU **'» P'^ 
Juce wme of B#lg5um'f flax. (Henk 
from Photo Researchefs) 


e.e M,«e Ag». -H-cre a large ^ 

U^es. when mrerdes and water U.e 

newer. Today much of the flax industry 
Lcien. cities of Flanders to indusmal ““ 

,hc Rhino Ooltn. One of the most nnportant 
land border is the Wdne delta, svhich makes up mo 

em Netherlands. , Ruhr coal field 

If we follow a coal barge downstream from ^ j, 

we come to Rotterdam, the largest port ^ew York, 

also the second largest port in the world, sec 
Rotterdam has been grosving very rap.dly s. 

War II. Since the old port cannot handle all t 

are now hollding a new port at tire month of the Meme. ms 

port is called Europoort. Valiev It is the 

Rotterdam is reaRy the front door to the Phne VaU y. ^ 
great seaport of the Rhine. Three fourths of the ea g 
or taken out of Rotterdam is shipped by j „ 

indnsUial ciUes oo U.e Rhine 

chiefly a commercial dty. Ships of all nahon ^ 

barges flying the flags of the Netherlands, Germany, ■ ^ 

Ssvitzerland crowd iu harbor. In recent years one of th arg 
oil tefineties in the svorld has been built near 

Amsterdam, which is slightly larger than “ 

connecUons svith the Rhine through a large 
relatively little Rhine trade. It is mote of an mdustnal cl y 
a port. 
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ImpoHed Food. AlUiougli tlic 

icUve, tliey do not protUice enough food to e« ^ ,„unists 
the ConLontal Industrial Region. Ref^e *>- 
ole over East Germany and Poland, the shortag . ^ ja,ge 
hen the farmers in these countries j trial products 

iies of the west In exchange, they rcce.v^ Has 

■om the western cities. The Communists . (ind 

rchangc. West Germany, Belgium. ll>o „]jeat. meal, 
Auembourg must now import large tiuantiliw . _g„l}na, the 
lour, and other foods from Canada, Austra w. 

L^nited Slates, and oilier countries. Continental 

To pay for food imports, Um pcop e o factories. 

Industrial Region must export products ma Western 

lUve yon seen automobiles and cameras im^ u-csofthis region. 

Europe?Manyaremadeintlielargeindustna c r .. 

NeAt time you are in a store, chcch 
^rpets, shoes, china, typewriters, bicycles, 

^nd silverw.'ue were made. Many of them ours, 

the highland liorder. Because tiieir unges inudi more 

people of this region can damage, 

dveaply tlian we can. Al.so, as a result of fifteen years 

'’‘any of the plants have been rebuilt in the 
are more eilicient tlian ours. 


/•..rnan-mode oulomobilM «'• 



Open*pH fnining is the safest and easiest way la mine iran ore. 

(Wolff jrem Slioslai) 

THE INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 

Now we are going to take another look at this region. This time 
we shaD concentrate on seeing the major indusliial regions, where 
mines and factories almost cover the Undscape. We shall see ho'V 
these areas depend upon each other. We shall take an especialty 
long look at the Ruhr, the most important of them alL 

The Eostem Industrial Regions. When we studied the Bohemia 
Plateau earlier in the chapter, we saw that it was bounded by 
the Ore Mountains m the northwest and the Sudeten Mountains 
in the northeast. Just across the Ore Mountains lies the East 
German province of Saxony. Fartlier east on the northern side 
of the Sudeten Mountains is the Polish province of Silesia. Both 
are important industrial areas. Saxony has deposits of lignite, salt, 
and potash that support a large chemical industry. 
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' Yoa may remember from Iasi year that hgnile b a ^ 

coal lhan bituminous coal or anthracite. It o^ no , 

W ased in steel mills. However, it has a '“Sh 

so it is a u«M raw material in the chemrcd ^ 

. itcrambles arrd powders easily when '''<PPf 1 

tamed near the places where it is dag out of the 8“' 

.Ugmte is used as fuel in steamKlnver. elect™ 
to. supply power to nearby cities. « 
tames, tor Europe does not have the rich deposits pc 

, “Itoe’lly has only small deposit of hard ccmh 

, hdiistiy Is not very important. However, at^ snesiait coal lias 
' iaSilesia lies Europe’s second largest CO • industry. 

been used for many years to supply cokeforalargesreel industry. 


Gnmaw pro<l»t« B™"' av""';'"’ ^ 
o™. Um. I. .."i i" Ih."’"™'"""'* 

/n/onrtn(tofi Cenler} 




Dv»s*Worf I* o modem and prospef* 
West Oermor. city. (Ceniuin Tour- 
ill In/orTTU3<ion O^cc) 


The Poles in Sflesia also mine a ^eat ^ ■ 

Market Now we will take a look at some mdostnal «““ “ 

“t kot Eorope's lodostrio. Gio^- 

around the cluster of big cities locate svliereft^tte P^^ 

rivers join the Bhine. Dorrinund Essen, ,esl 

biggest. You have just draivn a circle around the Ruhr, gr 

concentration of industry in Europe. K-e-„ce of three 

This great industrial center has grosvn c„cond iron 

a.mgs. pit. ithes on the richest cod field inE^Se»nin^^ 

ore from the rich deposits of the Lo^ne fi ^eRohi 

to the Rohr dowo the MoseUe and Rhme Ruhr's 

aud Uppee rivers supply plenty of cooling water for the 

many blast furnaces. 










Iiiiltistrial cities, such as Essen, have gro\w up on i 
Belli Some of these cities have grown so laruc t >a J ' , 
meet. A pilot flying over the R»il«r "’ovtUl sec smo ■> a 
hoiwa for 40 miles. Nearly five ntillion people live n 
Tlie steel mills are first in importance among " . 

this area. Tlicy produce steel bars and steel sheets >a 

in the other factories. Wiercvcr there is a stec nn . >< 

Runy slccl-ivslng industries nearhy. Automobiles, rac . 

■ dorm, railroad cars, bicycles, and typesmters an- made Ir^ 
steel. You arc probably wearing zippers, pim^ Hnihem. 

- of steel. Your nilcr and notebook may also hascsomes 
There arc also iinportniil chemical plants n ' 

Rw the past^ and tars rcleaseil from the coa « ,,,nnl\in" 
the steel mills is made, l^argc nesv oil refineries are a 
I'y-pnxlucts for the cheiuieal industry. Dy«. amm«nu plasties, 
*wlilnigs ate some of the chemical products o I le “ 

Teililcs nre mauu[.ictured at V?"*' ’f” l-«n\s but 

_ aiKl Krrfcld. Tlie old textile mills use co.iI to dns-e the 
'’Wilsni rjftoric u-k; olct-lricily- to 

<niaiilities of the foal intllfti fit ll'f * ” ^K- foal Ifof^ 


Low,. 1« Ik. v.it lnd».tnf .1 [» 
Bkh.. lOim' /"’"I nnii'iff-J"™- 

„„nd. ih. .Ml °r ^ 3 

.him..,. Ih th. ,'Xm 

„.hh..h f.hh... 

/Vrii i' Infonnution fXriUuni 


otlict rrgicim of Ormany and Europe. Some 



Rotterdam and Amsterdam. i,£ ,[,5 

Dusseldorf is the economic * offices here, 

large companies of West Germany Coloene. Cologne 

Fileen Jles farther up dre RMue — ^"e Ages. lu 
was an v",S" “ <1 the loess plain eome together 

S’enramged Industry and ““““"^Sringtebomb^ 

capital of West Germany. ,, ft, 

Inrrninc, Luxembourg, ond the Soor. J, , „d„cing 

maps on pages 222 and 264. you TortrufLuT™'”'^ 

region. This region is the area mar e X ^ j Germany 

and the Saar. Wars have been fou^t by Fran 
over possession of this valuable le^on, w people 

both^rries. You can see this when you lea^at m»y Pj^ 
in Lorraine speak German, even field lies in 

By looking at the map, you can see that a tog ^ 

Lorraine and stretches over into Luxembou^. tetsveen 

ftat an important coal held lies Ron or. 

Lorraine and the area of Germany cahed the Sm . ^ , 

and coal in abundance, no wonder th« this ft, 

steel, metal, and chemical industriK. The F”" “ _ 

Lorraine field of France is especially im^rtant. h ^ 
of it are shipped down the Moselle and . „Alup 

in the Ruhr steel mills, lu return, coal from the J 

fte rivers to add to the coal supplies of te area and help 

its hungry furnaces. ♦>,» iron ore 

The Fronce-Belgion Industriel Areo. Norteast o 
field of Lorraine, many steel factories have b«n 'f"' 
trial area stretches wesWatd across the botdm b 
and Belgium and includes die plain known as Flaudem. ^ 
factories are here because they lie on a large coal field, 
field is cafied the Franco-Belgian coal field, and the are 
the Franco-Belgian industrial area, ft. 

Looking at the map again, you can see that non 
factories of this region does not have far to travel fr 
Iron from Lorraine and coking coal from fte region 
sr^ly ‘to steel mills, metal factories, and chemical fa t ^ 
fte Franco-Belgian industrial area. ®“ 5 m*ng 
important industry. Galvanized iron is a specialty o 
section of tins area. 
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Th. HM.. 
from Sftosiol) 

The Franco-Belgian industrial area **^,*^. 

Ueg«. ne,e Ccn„^y, Belgium,, and the Nelheitondt 
Held called the Limburg coal Held. The coal “ ” '^^^5 are 
much as 3,000 or 4,000 feet below tlie ground. . 

diick and easy to mine. Because the mines ®''® have 

Europe, they are large and efTiclent. The fac • _ -They 

becnhuilt on the new coal field are also large and 
' . produce explosives, chemicals, and glassware, y p,ench. 
die mines here, you find the miners speaking ef*" 

'Valloon, Flemish, and Dutch. _ , rianders 

Toil already know that the part of this region „ Ages, 
an important textile industry. During e ^hese 

Elanders was famoiLS for linens, laces, an , ypjrjon. 

textiles are made in modem factories in the ci »es . j.j^verp. 
. Most oi the goods are exported tlirough the port of Ant rp 
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A FJNAL LOOK AT THE CONTINENTAL 
INDUSTRIAL REGION 

Wc have jtKl studied tl)C largest industrial region in Europe. 
Its most important ph>-sical regions are the Centra! Highlands 
and the narrow plain of loess soil Uul lioimds the hij^dands on 
the north. VVe liaw seen that the fertile soil of the loess plain 
helps to feed the many industrial u ofkers of llib region. We base 
also seen how the people have used their skills to turn their many 
natural resources Into gootls that arc sold all over the world. In 
die next cliaptcr we shal! stud)’ a region of Europe tlial is less 
industri^U. but in many was's no less important. 


(Mtf SU}l«tl labor oad tighl indirtlritt odd io tho prou 
pttitf of »h* Canlrft) Hishlaadi. (Crrmart Timritt Infpf- 
RuUion Office) 


Hvmmat fSgvw mod* tn Gsrmofty 
can b« baughi ia cl atl lendt. 
(iJenie from riioto Betcorrhen) 


Iflafowi Many by>frodiKtt of caei bava Miparf Ih* vmI 
sbmkal inctmiritf af ifi* Ruhr lo grow. (German /n* 
formation Center) 
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The North Sea-Baltic Plain 


Eompe's several peninsulas arc Isolated from llie interior !)>• 
ommtain ranges. Mountain barriers divide tlic Interior into nu- 
Bcrom inland plains or basins. Tlic Nortb Sea-Baltic llairi is 
Europe’s only large stretch of lowland. Hiis plain Is 000 miles 
bng and 3.50 miles wide at iu widest point. Outside the Soviet 
.Union, this is the largest plain It) Etiropc. 

. Hils vast level area includes .all of Oenmark and parts ot tlic 
Netherlands. Germany, and Poland. Throughout Its lengUi it 
is > sandy, gravelly plain with frctpicnl patches of log and pimrly 
'. drained land. Alxnit half the land is forcstcrl. In a flat region w icrc 
the climate is suitable for agriculture, such a high pcrcciilage o 
- uoodland Is a sign of poor soil. Tlic fanners spcekdlie in cattle 
.and pig raising and In dairying. Tlicy grow- sshalever food cn>|» 
the poor soil will produce. 

Power resources and minerals arc liinitc<l on the Nort ea 
Bdlic riain. Therefore, while there are some Intportant «ntcTS 
‘ of industry and commerce, there are no Urge conccnimt oas o 
WUSI 7 . The popitlation Is more niral than . 

To the souUj, Ute lowlands of the North Sca*B.illic 
''vith the loess plain that lies north of the Cenlral ’ 

llicre is a marked dUference between Uiesc two lowland strip • 
•■’•niebcU of fertile loess soU has a dome population a.)d n^y 
l^ns. The North Sea-BalUc Plain, on the other *‘»*'«* ^ 
aady son and woodlands. Tl»e wheat and sugar heels o^^ Uie 
\''ay to rye mid potatoes on the sandy Imds o P _ 

The eastern Ixmndary, where the North Sca-Balt c 
''■cstem boundary of the Soviet Union, is w ^ ' .l 
'^ hy. There are some strips of higher ground both to tJic 

the south, where the plains merge into one . 

lensive marshes, calletl llic Pripcl Marshes. jq 

history to hold back Invading armies which were 
’"ovo north or south around them. i ilie 

; Domain of the Seo. Tlie sea forms 
N'orth Sea-Raltic Plain on the north and west. From 
pover to Uie Gulf of Finland the coast of Eut^ ^ 

Strong waves sweeping into tlie shallow water ha\« 
with shallow lagoons Iwlween them and 
^»nler beaches show up on the map as long. lo''» “ worth Sea 
Mcl to the shore, ll some places. 

, piled the sand from the barrier bcaclies »oto du 
■ the coast. Tliese sand dunes can be a threa 


land behind Uiem, becau»i the strong sea seinds may carry the 

“""has insaded the .and along most of Ae coast to 
N-orth S^-Baldc Plain. The nrouths ot to 
estmrries svhich geographers call ^ 

mouths are almost Hocked by sand bars buDt up by ft 
•nie low-l)-ii>g land along the estuaries and around 
Ugoons is often marshy. At times it is hard to see svhere 

ends and the sea begins. mnnths of 

Fogg>-, misty, or rainy weather is usual for m > 
fte year along this coast. Salt spray, ssvept m oser ft 
strong sccsterly and northrvesterly ssinds. slrmgtliens J 

ftal this is more fte domain of fte sea ft^ fte Korth 

fte sea is not allosved to go its way unchallenged. A>“"= 

Sea coast fmm Belgium to Denmark, for eentunes 
creating new land. They have done this by 
ing walls, called dikes, lo hold back the sea. The Rhine ^ 
has been adding 10 fte land by depositing sOt where the m 
des Into fte sea. This land is called the Rhine delta. 

Physically the Bhine della is a part of the Nor* ^a^^ 
Plain. But the Bhine ports and Rotterdam, m you 
in the last chapter, are the trade ports for the 
Industrial Begion. The Rhine delta can be thought of as an 
belonging to both fte Continental Induslrial Region and to 
North Sea-BalBc Plain. „„,«Ilv 

Ploins Formed by Glotiers. The landforms and the g . 
poor soils of the North Sea-BalUc Plain are fte result of the acn 
of glaciers. You read in Chapter 10 that during fte 5"“““ 5^. 
a sheet of ice spread over northern Europe. The '“'11“^^ 
covered by this huge glacier is now Norway, Sweden, “ , 

The ice spread almost as far south as fte Central 
scraping oB fte soil down to bedrock. In some places fte ice 
gouged out great basins in the rock itself. 

Whra. after the Ice Age. the climate began to vk-arm ^ 
the edge of the gfader began to melt As the ice melt^ ‘ 

posited the soil and rocks it had picked up. Some of the clay. ^ 

gravel, and boulders dropped by the melting ice piled 
knobby bilk called moraines. Moraines extend across the . o ^ 
Sea-Baltic Plain from east to west in a series of great curves, o 
lows in the hills fiDed with water to form numerous poods 
lakes. There are many such hiHs and hill lakes in northern Po 
and in northeastern Germany. 

■NNhen the ice melted, it deposited silt, sand, and gra'C ^ ^ 
outer edges. The deposited silt formed a good soil. The 
where the sand was deposited are not good farm lands, an 




uroad gravel stretclies in tlie west arc tewt of all. Twiay 
Ihey arehcatl. or moorland covered with nrr 

tion. Tlie moraines, where they are not too roug ! «»< * ’ . 

fairly fertile Iwcansc of the greater amount of clay In I _ ^ 
On the North Sca-Bahie Piain in general tlmre ts nu^e 
poor than good land, and the land in the west Is . j ^ , 

«.«. However, .l,e morine climnlo of .Ire vv«. H ^<o hvo-aWeW 
agriculture Uian Uie continental climate of the cas 
longer winters. 


M*n end methine* wetV lenS 
ho,d >e rtcloim lend ebne 
of ihe Nelbsflend*. (Selhnlautls hi- 
Jimnatwn Sraire) 


FARMING ON THE NORTH SEA-BAITIC PIAIN 

Ryv-a Hardy Grain Crop. Hye was once considered « 
e fields of svlical nnd bnricy. Tlicn ‘•■’7°n.l'„eranie 

nnnd the rye inlo Hour and made rye bread. ™ 

' be cnWvTted In its own right. It was »on learnt 
in grow on land too poor for wheat. Ininncrs n -nvother 
ttnled in antnmn lived tbrongb the winter better «»» “T-J” 
fain, llye neerU neillicr as much rain as oats nor 

s wheat. 
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In Denmark, the NeUierlands, and north'vestem Germanyij'e 
is used for livestock feed However, rye is not so good as barley, 
oats, and com for feed. Its use in these lands shows how fanners 
make tlie best possible use of the crops that thrive in their soil 
and climate. Rye is grown especially to feed hogs. It is also fed to 
dairy cows and to baby steers raised for beef. 

Potato Crops. Just as Europe leads the world in the production 
of rye, so Europe also produces 90 per cent of the world s potato 
crop. Potatoes can be grown in different types of soil if they are 
deep enough for the Jong roots, if the drMnzgc is good, and if 
fertilizers can be added. Potatoes thrive best in a climate that has 
cool svunmers with suiBcient moisture from rain or irrigation. The 
Netherlands is one of the leading producers of potatoes. Potatoes 
are not grown in such very large quantities in Denmark, Germany, 
Poland, and other countries of Europe, but even here yields are 
high. 

The northern and uiestem portions of Poland form part of the 
North Sea-BaJtic Plain. In the past it was common for wealthy 
Polish landowmers to hold large farms or estates averaging well 
over 1,000 acres. Frequently they lived in the cities while man- 
agers directed the work of farm laborers or tenants. When the 
Communists took over, the estates were divided into small farms 
which were handed over to tenant farmers. Later the Communists 
tried to join the small farms together in collectives owTied by the 
state. The tenant fanners of Poland and East Germany have 
stron^y resisted having their land taken from them. Even if it 
should mean harder work and less prosperity the people would 
prefer to work for themselves. 

A Revofolioo In Agriculture. Until the end of the nineteenth 
century, farmers on the Danish peninsula grew mainly grain crops 
in the poor sandy soils. The prospects for profitable fanning 
not seem bright. Then the Danish people made some important 
decisions. They derided to modernize their farming methods. 
They derided, loo, to concentrate on growing fodder crops and on 
producing the best dairy products in Europe. 

Today about one fourth of the populatiou of Denmark rvorks 
on the land. Nearly all Danish farmers own their own land. Being 
landowners, they take pride in caring for their property. For this 
reason they were quick to adopt scientific methods of farming- 

The soil in western Denmark is naturally coarse and sandy, 
so that the water sinks through it too rapidly to keep the surface 
moist. The Dan« learned to itiLt the sandy soils with marl, a soft 
limey mud from the bottom of lakes and bogs. The marl suppli® 
lime to the sandy soil and helps it to hold water. 

Sand dunes along the west coast were anchored by planting 




gtas!, and pine or Br trees. These provliled a windbreak, whi* 
protected the cultivated lands from winds and 
Because of such projects, three fmirtlis of the land In enmar 
can now he fanned. . 

The Development of Dairying. Denmark today is o 
scribed as one great dairy farm. The dairy industry ccrtonly pv« 

cniploj-ment to many people. Those not working on ® arms 

Be employed in processing dairy or livestock products 
big them. Denmark’s population is about four an a ”lnfl « 
persons. Us farmers oivn over three million cattle an ve 
half million hogs. , , 

TBe Danes have adopted a cooperative system of ta^i S- 
Under tliis system many fanners who need services I ey 
afford individually join togetlier to provide services 'ey can 
Tie typical Danish farm is about 75 acres. Ot this, atout 
>«es is pashne. and the rest is used for hay, root. 8^.,. J _ 

■ . To be prosperous, fanners mmt use only 

•nd marketing facililies. The cooperatives have in^e ‘ 
or groups of farmers to buy goods and servi^ ' n. w the co- 
o*one cannot afford. Farm machineiy, too. is boogM y 
operative and sold or hired to the farmer. 


Il«l..rd,m, 01 Ik. moo"’ 'J' 
wo. d*»ltoy»d during World Wor^ 
Th. robullf dly ho. Iho '“'8“' 

„o,l modorn pod In Eu'oP'- I™" 
lotoni} 
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il»h milV «ooptfoVive» are «qulpp«d vriJh modefn tnochinery. Some of 
milk U experted. (DanisA Information Ofpce) 


Danish fanning has been an ouUlanding success. The name 
''Denmark” on ham, bacon, butter, and eggs Is accepted today 
as a guarantee of high quality. Buyers kno^v that the coopera- 
tives will market only goods of the best quality, and the fanners 
who wish to remain n^embers of a cooperative group must work 
to maintain Uiese standards. Danish farmers are proud of the 
reputation of their country for quality. They are naturally pleased 
that the goods they take so much trouble to produce bring hi^ 
prices. 

A study of the milk cooperatives will show us how the high 
quality is kept up. Each member's daily quota of milk is tested 
before It b mix^ wfilh the milk sent in by other members for 
making butler. If the milk does not meet high standards in cream 
content and minerals, it b not accepted. The butter b sold by the_ 
cooperative and the profits on the sales are divided among the 
members. The slum milk returned to each farmer b in proportion 
to the amount of milk supplied by him. The skim milk is fed to 
the farm animals. Nodiing b wasted. 


LAND FROM THE SEA 

The Polderfonds. Along the Belgian, Dutch, and German coasts 
reaching to the border of Denmark L'e fertile lands that have been 


recliimcd from the sea. These reclaimed lands, called polder- 
lands, have field after field of flat, treeless pasture. The people of 
the Netherlands have been the most daring and persistent in ro- 
daiming land from the sea. In spring, the fertile sofl of tiie 
Kelherhnds is often carpeted with briUtanlly colored tulips. 
Dutch tulip bulbs are sold all over the world. 

Canals several feel deep cut across the polderlands. In the 
past, picturesque windmills pumped water from lower-level can^ 
to hl^er ones and tlicnce back to the sea. Today few wndmills 
are used because less attractive but more effidcnl motor pumps 
perform this task. In addition to draining the land, canals ^ 
iCTS-e as arteries of transportation. Almost ewry kind of scnice, 
from health service, to libraries, to repair shops, is hroug t on 
canal boats to Uio farmers and the tiny communities 
Tho importance of Dikes. Dikes and pumps are neccssai>- for 
creating polders. Tire method of building dikes varies from 
to place according to the materials available. For example, w cm 
there ore large sand dunes, the dunes are huill up and banked v«Uj 


Reclaiming land from tho sea is a specialty of Dutc cn^ • ^ 
Their most Important project was the conversion o t »e .u 
2ec from a shallow saltwater hrandt of the North a in o s$ 
bAe. By draining the bke. many hundreds of square miles 
had lave been made suitable for growing crops or P^ 
Dutch farmers u.se every indt of their land. Crop yie »n e 
Netherlands are among the highest in the world. Dair)ing i^ 
tw»t Important farming occupation, but the Dutc pre ef 
■ tliat bring in higher prices than the ordinary foo ^1*^’ .. 
Dutch farms export large quantities of cheese an ower 
The money from these products Is used to bu> gram crop 
uther foodstuffs which must be imported. 


CENTERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Mm r.opV of ll,e North Sca-Doltic PWn earn . Iivel*^l 
•wn the land -niore who arc not fanneni work In food PI” “ 
« Mho, industries n^latri to the .nannfactmo and 
MIood. Most of the towns or cities are 

There is, however, sonre light indnslr)’ for w 
arc hronght in from ontside the region. »“• 

"hole region nmre people wTirk in agriculture " 'g 
the excepUon of Berlin, the most important cW« 

. ’^POJls. 
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NORTH SM-MLTIC PLAIN: LAND USE 
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Cnln ti'Tnnt 

100 200 


BpHip. Among tfm ciUes ot the plain. BmUn nut ate 

all others. Today this city is divided. Part of “ 

Cemamy, (mm which it is cut oS by 90 miles 0 

ritory. The test o( the city torms the capitJ of * ^ 

smte 0( East Germany. In 1939 Berlin was the 

city ot Germany, as weU as the capital of a imrted ^ 

colrtry. At U,; outbreak ot World Wm D. B^thns 

people included some of the most sldllrf Ge"”““' 

Zed great quantities of food and produced 
electrical goods, machinery, building materrals, an ^ 

cellent roads, railroads, and canals linked the jjl 

of the country and with other European naUons Planes 
over the world landed at this fifth largest city of the "<> ' 

In World War H. vast areas of the city and o' ‘ . 

were wiped out. Mow its factories have been rebudt. ^ 
cratic western zone is especially prosperous. But fte ^P ’ 
dtv, and its industries suffer the political rWest 

the population of East Berlin is much less dense than that o 
Berlin. A wall maimed by armed guards prevents p<«p 
crossing from one part of the city to the other. Fanuhes base 
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separated, and businessmen have been cut off from their shops, 
offices, or homes by the barrier. The freedom and prosperity of 
West Berlin arc in striking contrast to conditions in East Berlin. 
.The reasons for this contrast are mainly poliUcal. 

Homburg. Hamburg, the most important port on the NoiW 
Sea-Baltic Plain, once ranked as the third busiest port in the 
. w-otld. It is truly a city of the plain, for it lies 55 miles inland at Uie 
mouth of the Elbe River, which empties into the North Sea, 
Hamburg has a network of watersvays spanned by many bridge. 
Heavy lx)mbing in World War 11 practically wiped out the docJ^ 

■ and Ere swept through the old commercial district. Today the port 
has liecn restored to its pre-war activity. Considerable beauty 
lias come with the rebuilding of the city. 

Hamburg is very important because it is close to the Kiel Umai. 
From the estuary of the Elbe, tliis canal crosses to the city o 
on the Baltic Sea. The Kiel Canal saves ships alongjoiimey around 
the Danish Peninsula. More sliips pass through this canal U)an 
through the Suez and Panama canals combined. However, mos 
ships that use the Kiel Canal axe quite small. t ^ 

ilamburc also has excellent communication with P®*' . 
*nie tu'o dries are connected by a route whicli 'vas o^ne up 
1003 to carr)' rail and automobile trafiic from \'est **^\Vest 
Denmark. This route greatly reduces travel time ® 

Cemwny and Scandinavia. The route crosses a long bndge ^ 
Ihe German mainland to the island of Fehrman. t > g • 
on the north of this island, railroad cars tmd ^ 

carried by ferry to the island of Lolland. From 
is a rail and road link with Copenhagen. Tlie journey 

-hagen to the mainland of Sweden is a short trip y errj 

passenger and trade route joining the European . 

Scandinavia is a good example of the steady progress 
Countries of northern Europe arc making. 

Next to Hamburg as a seaport wnics .. 

Gcrman'port of Bremen. Located on the Wc-ser r _ 

^0 miles upstream. It has an outer port at also 

ren- large ships which cannot come up the river, u 
cscdlent harbor facUities. Tlie city is one of 
«rtive trading centers. It was founded more \\'brld 

but H-as severely damaged by f. ^^"^.fuful old 

"hr 11 . Mow it has been rebuilt and some o 
iiuildings and churches have been restored. The 
, lies and shipyards are among the most modem on 
I'- Euroi«. Fraighters leaving Bremen and 

manufactured in the thriving industries o 
hi all parts of the world. 




BtcyelMor»npopu!ornieon*of»To(n. Copenhagen. Besides being the capital of Denmark, Copen- 
pertotian fn Copwhagen, where the hagen has developed because of location. Copenhagen is built on 
land J* very flat, iciw island of Zeeland wi thin a few miles of the Swedish coast. Be- 

cause of this, Copenhagen is a busy seaport. In addition, it stands 
guard over the narrow strait that joins the Baltic Sea to the North 
Sea. Thus it is in a position to control the shipping to and from the 
Baltic ports. 

The port of Copenhagen does not freeze over in the winter. 
Most of flic Baltic seaports east of it are closed by ice for weeks 
or months each year. Denmark needs good shipping facilities for 
its vast export trade. TTie well-equipped port of Copenhagen goes 
a long way lo meet these needs. A1 Aougb built on an island, it his 
excellent rafl and train-ferry connections with the mainland of 
Denmark. It is also connected by ferry to the coast of Sweden. 

Danxig ond Gdynia. The port of Danzig at the mouth of the 
Vistula River is in Poland, Danzig has some shipbuilding and 
li^t industry. Gdynia, another Polish port nearby, serves mainly 
as an outlet for the agricultural produce of this farm region. 
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Jh9 Rhin# Riv« form* port of ft* Slro*botff9. 

Th*« n>«*ontrt o.« obooJ to cfO»» tho Rh.r>* Into Oowony 


Th*«e tnotonm ww »ik»vv ■ 

Franc*. (United Natiom) 


1 6 Britanny and the Lowlands of France 


We shaU now study a region that is 
North Sea-BalUc Plain. This is the region made “P “ “ 
plains and coastal regions ol France, the larges 
Western Eiirope. rntdnc 

Viewing the Kind. Uiot at the map ot 
special notice ol the location of Pans. You t^ see that 
rivers Bow towards Paris as it they were ilosvrng down ft 
ol a basin. Then they join the Seine River as it floTO 
ward to the English Channel. The shallow, basm-hke depte 

around Fans is called the Paris Basin. nass 

Imagine taking a train trip souftrvard bom Pans. F 
through Orleans. At Eourges we tom westward 
Central. Finally we come to the city of Bordeaux m so 
France. The Pyrenees Mountains and the hfassif Central 






te land. a,o,md Bordeaux on 

the Garonne and Dordogne nvers llow^ 

near Bordeana. Tlio lowland, around these rivers 

^Cv«t:Bave located dreParisandM^^^^^ 
us journey up the svest coast of nountry rvecaH 

province of Brittany. Brittany rim *4“ nn7i„,„ the 

MariUnre France. It is like a >»“ ^^'=f J“^lh Orannel 
ocean, n-ith the Bay of Biscay on one Side “" ES 
on the other. You can see drat re south™ 

lands, altliough they are not as rugged as those m U 
and eastern parts of the country, 5 ogj „( the 

The soils of this region ate quite dilfKcnt 
North Sea-Baltic Plain. Since the |^ce sheet th 
north over Europe did not come ihri tar. we d t f 
infertile sandy soils which the glaciers ,nre is 

The soils of France are generally very ^ land 

carefully cultivated. The French have been farm^ ^ 
for nearly siateen centuries, and during these y 
learned where certain crops grow best 

THE PARIS BASIN: FRANCE'S RICHEST REGION 

The Paris Basin has every advanUge 8°^ 
north of the basin are the large and 

rich coal field. These dues supply ^al. cloth, 
unSnished steel to the industries of Pairi. In aM . ^ 

provide a market tor much of the agrir^tural P^ j 
basin. To the northeast are the industrial areas of te 
Lorraine, which you read about in Chapter 14. o e 
is the vitally important Rhone-Saone corridor, w 
Paris Basin wth the Mediterranean coast of France. ^ 

The Paris Basin also has advantages in climate. As > 
see from the map on page 15, this is the area where 'J® 
jrradual dianee from the marine climate in the wen 
wntinental climate in the east. Plentiful rain and inJd tei^ 
tuies combine with several features of the continental 
dimate. Summen are sunnier and drier than is usual iQ ^ , 

climate, and winters are colder. This transitional c ma e 
to make the basin a good agricultural area. Rainfall 
inches a year and is well distributed. Temperatures range 

January av«age of 36” F. to a July average of 65 F. . . qjj 

The western part of the Paris Basin is almost a level p ai ■ 
the north and east, long, curving ridges slope gently to%v 




^tcr of ihe Paris Basin but present a steep face to th 
In days gone by, fortifications on these ntg 
prelect the basin from invaders. favorable 

Tile dramage pattern of the Pa^ l>asin is an 
feature. Many rivers flow toward the center o 
short distances of Paris, the Oise, Mame, 

- '^■ers enter the Seine. Many of Uiesc rivets are navi^ . bo- 
; As a residt, they provide dieap the basin. 

cen Paris and the towns and cities along > n-idn anti tlie 

Moreover, the land between tlie rivers of the Pan 
ij'Ws of other regions is fiat and low lying. rivers 

possiUe to biuld a network of canals connecn s. 


and 


serving a very wide area 
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A modem comblno In (h« Pont S«tin 
(v)> end Ihrethot whoof. (Doumie 
fnm Shostdl) 


A Ferttle lowland. The farmers of the Paris Basio are proud 
of their fertfle soil and cul tivate it intensively. By use of fertilizeis 
and crop rotation they have kept the soil rich and productive. 
Frend> farmers of the Paris Basin have learned to use the soils 
weD to provide themselves and their families with a prosperous 
living. Since they make a good income by selling their produce in 
Paris and in other French cities, they have not been tempted to 
leave the land to work in the city. Over two thirds of the farms 
in the Paris Basin are o^vned by independent fanners. 

The long loaves of French bread that Frencii housewives carry 
home from the bakery are made from wheat flour. \\Tieat grows 
well in the fertfle soils of the Paris Basin. Sugar beets are planted 
in rotation with wheat. Ninety per cent of aH the sugar beets 
raised in France are grow-n in the Paris Basin. The most impof' 
tant wheat area is a small district south of Paris. The wheat 
farmers here are very prosperous, ^^any of them o'vn farm 
machinery, wdiich they can use profitably in their large open 
fields. Their fields are generally larger than fields elsewhere in 
France- 

D^i^ing is the major type of farming in another part of the Paris 
Basin. Grasses grew well in the moist climate and do not dry up 
during the summer months. Because of mild winters, the co'vs 
can graze in the fields nearly all the year. The farmer does not 
have the expense of bulling large terns. Sugar beet tops and 
pulp are used for cattle feed, just as they are on the loess plain 
in the north of the Continental Industrial Re^on. 



On Oie oulslirts of Paris, there are huge market garfens. These 
nrdens are similar to the market gardens near any large city ot 
cure™ country. The farmers gather the vegetables clunng^the 
day and load them on trucks in the evening. At daum tliKe 
vecetables ate on sale at hes Halles, which has been the cluet 
lood market in Paris and indeed in the whole of France since 
the kUddle Ages. Les Halles is bustling with activity when most 


people are still asleep. . . 

The Open Fields of Champogne. At the eastern edge of the 
' Paris Basin lies the ancient French province of Champagne. 
Notice the open Fields in the picture on this page. It is 
to see hedges or fences between the fields irr Champagne. 

■ iitlic farmers live in the vUlagcs and go out to their ficte every 
day. As they work in the fields, they have a view “P 

counhy of Champagne. This open type ot landscape Is typi • 


most of the Paris Basin. , . 

The land in Champagne is planted in strips. One armer 
o^Ti nine or ten separate strips around the ^ _ 

the land is rlivlded in this ^vay, the farmer will say, a s 

ilhas always been. Wjy should w’e change? _ i» ...a* 

The sj'stem of strip farming goes bach to feu ^ 
the custom in those days to divide the land so 
could be planted in wheat, one third In barley, an on . . ^ 
fallow. The villagers grazed their cattle an<l sheep on 


m... 

prerliic. Ilimd/™" 

fiaphr^Cuillw’^tie) 


taU=w land. It «-es fflagal for any fanner to build a fence 
to keep out his neighbors catfle and *eep- 

Farmers today plant sugar beets ^ j^eep. 

and there is no longer any commun gra ^ 

But many of the old patterns remam and *= J”?"' 

pagne feel that there is no reason to change 

T dre nrore hilly par« of "IXena y.^ 

nny to vineyards. Around the towns of 

Champanhert, the famiers grow Urge 

grapes These grapes an used to make the 

Chauipagne is a bubbly type 0 d 

ferment slowly over a long period in Urge, cool, undergro 

Ted:: Paris, die capital of France, is located a.^ 
the Paris Basin. The city covets a large “=a ^ ^ J 

many sohuths and towns. About one Fren pe 1,.^ 

in or neat Paris. Paris is not only the center of g 
also the Bnancial, commercial, and industrial center. 


Th. 11. i. 1. c« 1. ta. M..I P.U .1 p.d.. c.n «.J tH. cmh.uu.1 ri 

No»T« Oam* on «>'0 l*'on^? (Air France) 


■ifit 2 ) «. «- 








This targe, beauliful city grew from a small '“'‘.rpmirw 

on the n7d; la Citd. The lUr de la Citd is the oval-shaH 
h ,h. Seine Rive, that you see in »'= P''^' ‘’;'”®^oLss' 
flio river is narrow on eitlrer side of the isla . 

Ihe Setae at this point. As Raris grew, the eity spread from the 
island to the neighboring banbs of the river. hichways, 

Paris is drenreetingpUce of many routes^R.hoafcHH^^^^^ 
water and ab routes all lead to the capi ■ 

Ihrough the heart of the city, opens it to tr .. 
lie EngUsh Channel. Wren ocean slops port 

to come all the way up to Rouen. Now Le H 
for Paris. , France. Many 

Mter Maneille, Le Havre is the biisiest po France 

materials for the industries of Pari* ^n travel fro*'” 
cater the country at Le Havre. Importe g ^ reach 

Havre to Paris up the Seine, and from 
many other inland cities by water routes. jj 

,' Transportation by water is usually 

important advantage for French trade t ^ north of Paris 

of the Paris Basin join Uie Seine close to industrial areas 

Oise links the city \vilh the Ardermes an ^ Marne. Tlie 

of the Franco- Belgian coal field. East o j,y the Rhine- 

^lame connects Paris ■with Uie cities of »® to 

Marne Canal. Boats bring goods from tr^ ** Biver. One 
fads on this river. Sovilheast of Paris is Theotlwr 

Whutary of Uic Yonne links Paris with the ^ corridor. 301 

tributary links Paris willi Dijon and the 





No trip to Pori* would bo compl.te without o writ to Iho tiff.l 
H we* built for tho Worid’* Foir of 1689, the Eiffel Tower we* the highetf 
stTUtture in the woHd. (BOAC r/iotogropM 
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trt !•«»*».’* #o» fin*, 

fwrvrf }>••»« «n» •fwvyt on 
th* lo^*wt l«» tSn tab«L fiX'iitw-oif 
Raj’fa'-GoiJipnrtf/) 


Pam is also the hub of the French railroad sj’stera, one of the 
best railroad ^'^ems in the world- The French claim that no 
place in their country is more than 25 miles from a railroad. This 
is remarkable, since France includes a mountainous Alpine 
re^on. The railroads radiate out from ses'en railroad stations in 
Paris. In addition, Paris has a busy international airport at Orly, 
just outside the cily. 

Paris is a very important industrial city. In the heart of the old 
part of the dty, skilled workers still manufacture luxury goods 
that used to be made there for the nobility when France svas a 
kingdom. People oorae from all comers of the ^vorld to buy the 
beautiful himiture, fine textiles, fashionable clothes, leather gootb, 
and delicate jewelry that are made in Paris. 

On the outskirts of the city are large modem factories. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, chemi rah , railroad supplies, and electrical 
equipment are made in these factories. The raw materials for 
these heaN-y industries come by barge from the Franco-Belgian 

Wom«rt th* world ov*r toniider Pori* world's fnthion eeriUr. (French 
£rn6«tsy frm O Information Oicirion) 
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and ihe Saar-Lorraine industrial areas. Coal, iron ore, unfinished 
steel, textiles, and chemicals form the hulk of the goods carried 


on Uie barges. 

Paris from the Eiffel Tower. Many thousand French and foreign 
visitors come to Paris every year. One of the first places they visit 
is the Eiffel Tower. From the top of the Eiffel Tower you get a 
bird's-eye view of the whole city. It helps to take a map along 
so that you can locate some of the sights. 

You can see the He de la Citd in the Seine River and the many 
bridges connecting the island to the right and the left hanks of 
the river. On tlie He de la Cit6 is the beauUful Notre Dame 
Cathedral witli its magnificent rose window in stained glass. This 
great cathedral reminds us of the great Faith and the love of Our 
Lady that were so much a part of the lives of tlie French people 
in the Middle Ages. Near Notre Dame on the Ho de la Cit4 is 
Sainto Chapelle, built by Saint Louis, a king of France, to house 
a relic of Uic True Cross which he brought home from the Holy 
Land. On the island you will also find government buildings. 

On the right bank of the Seine is the Louwe, one of tlie most 
famous art mriscums In tlie world. Near Uie Louvre are the 
.Tbilcrlcs Gardens, a beautiful public park, and the vast square 
known os the Place de la Concorde. From the Place de la 
Concorde a broad street called the Champs Elysies lea<k to the 
Arc de Triomphe. TNs’elve otlier roads come together in the great 
square at the Arc de Triomphe, where the Tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier is located. 

In this section of the city, the sidewalks are lined with ouldwr 
cafes. Here also arc Uie great Paris Opera House and many other 
. theaters. Everyone in Paris has the opportunity to satisfy his 
tastes In art, music, and drama. In the distance are the domes o 
the basilica dedicated to Uie Sacred Heart. This church « on the 
crest of Montmartre, the highest of several hills on which Fans 

is built 

On the left bank of tho Seine is the University of Paris- Ma"y 
staiienls from all over the world, including Americans, come 
to study at the Sorbonne. the liberal arts college of 
During the Mlddlo Ages, St. Albert the Great and St. Iho 
Aquinas lectured at the university. The left bank is the tra 
W of students attending Uie university and the , 

' educational insUtutions in this city, which Iras a long ' 

, 'wo of ieatiiing. Tire banks of the Seine are lined mih 
kttle stalls whose owners sell books, magazines, and 
. ‘hstridt where Uie students are lioused has been caDed the La 
since the days when most of Uie classes were give 

Latin. 
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BRITTANY AND LOWLANDS 


OF FRANCE: LAND USE 

Wheat 01 grain lariTting 
Daily anO livestock tarming 
Vineyards 
fOMSt 
MitcuKura 
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THE AQUITAINE BASIN 

A short journey down ihe Loire Vahey bungs ^ 

none Basin. Lefs loch a. Ure !.»« 'f =T 
picturesque countryside is dotted wa* o 
^e principal cities tne Poitiers and Tours. Bofli 
have a rich heritage of culture and today „.as founded 

The very heauSful city of Tours, on the If” aj,. 
by the Romans and has been a center of Chnstiainty ^ 

250. It has many educational and cdti^ ““raiS^nt casUe 
prosperous industrial aXy. All along the I^ire ai ^ 

and diurdies of inspiring ardiitecture, built y as 

nobles of France. Most of these castles are ^es 

monumentsby the French government, and many of th 
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««K field cn the oul.kiris of o French form vlHofle moy bolooB to « differ*"’ 
former end plonted with a different crop. (EtcingGatlotcaifl 


Ancient 










Shc«p in «he Dordogne Volley pro^de 
wool for smoU home Indutlrie*. (Dott 
from Fluyto Researchers) 


Nantes, near the mouth oi the Loire, is the ^ 
egion. It is also the outlet for wines and many olh ^ 
irodncts. Lite the Garonne, the Lone is not e^ 

Many large ships are unable to go up as far M [„,fj2„te5. 

of this. St. Nazaire has been developed as an outei^rt 

It is connected to the main port by a ship cmal. 

tiy of St. Nazaire is shipbuilding. Many of the large 

liners are built here. , . 

Mixed Forming in »he Valleys. The best farm ,^2^6 

Aquitaine Barin is in Ure valleys of the Garonne an ^ 

rivers. Tiny fields of wheat, tobacco, and vegetables co ^ 
valleys. In the far south, where it is warm enough, 
grow com. Most of the com is fed to hogs. Wine grapeyise ^ 
groNvn in the corner northern parts of the Aquitaine ^ ^ 

bU^t damaged the grapevines of the niea. 
become the major occupation of the people. As m th 
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Ihe niild climate makes it possible to keep tlie cattle outdoors all 
‘Year. Cooperatives similar to those in Denmark have Iwen 
orj^ized to make dairy farmiirg more profitable for llie small 
farmers. The farmers are mostly ' tenant farmers. Tliey are, 

’ diercfore, less prosperous than tlie farmers In the Paris Basin, who 
' ONvn their owm land. 

. -The Vineyards of Aquiloine. ^VI^en you travel tlirough tlie 
' eastern parts of the Aquitaine Basin and along ll»e banks of tire 
Gironde, it seems as though lire vineyards are endless. Tire grapes 
grorvn here are used to make many famous Frcndr wines and 
brandies. Different wines are produced in difTerenl parts of the 
Aquitaine Basin. The flavor of svine varies with the kind of grape 
grown, the ty^re of soil, and the amount of sunshine, moisture. 

, ' and svarmth the vines get. The flavor also depends on the \v»y the 
juia is pressed from the grapes and allowed to ferment. Tire 
farmers of the Aquitaine Basin have been growing papes an 
making wine for many centuries. Tliey have learned what varieties 
of grapes grow best in the different parts of the l>asin. The Fren 
government has made laws to maintain tlie high quality of Frendi 
wines. These lasvs regulate the varieties of grapes to be grown on 
the four million acres of vineyards In France and Ibc types o 
wines to bo made. 


0n» fourth of Franco'i vln*- 
yordt'or* located In the 
*l<f«ilolne Basin. (Frmf/i 
PrcM i* Infomta- 
tion Dida'on) 
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hrouflh f>>« b«*y tord«o« 

M th« Impofti ond Mp«rt$ «f th* 
kBvIlalnfl 8a»l«. (Frenc/i Embassy 
Ve«* it Infomatim Division) 


C„„.„c.ion .» .h. U.nd„, Tl-e Undcs 

pine treee were planted tn ,he larged 

conservaHon program has made the Lan c 
(orcst areas in France. Tl.e Undes now snpp .« tage quan 
o! luniher. resiiw. terpentines, and other 

Bordeno. end Toolonse. Bordeana is flic larges y 
Aquitaine Basin. It is a port city located on the lo & 
esLr,- into svhieh the Garonne and Dorlogne n 
Wine is the most Important esport of Bordcaiw. 
houses and wharves are filled svid. casks of sene MuA 0 ® 
wane is eaported to EngUnd. Bordeaux «"“ 

British, and the city has since maintained close h« |^,b1 

In the docks at Bordeaux you wall see many ships fr 

*' For »me years. Bordeaux was an Important Pf^ 

African colonies. This trade has dimlnUhed 

of her overseas possessions. In recent years, oil e-eiies. 

near Bordeaux. AD around the port you wiU see large oi 




.X 





P^tnxhemical plants, and soap factones Aldiough the 
oa deposit Is valuable. 5t Is not nearly so large as the o p<» 
of the Sahara m which France still Ims an Interest «-<,« is 

The only other very large city of tlie ..j 

Toulouse, Uie fourth largest city of F ranee TouIotw 

tf'e southern part of the basin Ithesatoneendo a ' 
nwimtains called the Carcassonne Gateway « 

Oateway is die easiest route from Uie Aqmlatne ^ 2 

Mediterranean. Modem Toulouse is one of the 

oitiis in southern France Many new factones ^ 

to tale advantage of the clieap h>droeleclric po" 
available from the harnessing of rivers In the Pyrenees 


win* Dr*M« 'T 

BtepJ brtoWtifl «h« 

Kh «o«l<l th. wlo. «»■"« 

(Dotimfe frvtn S/*oiM/; 
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MARITIME FRANCE: BRITTANY AND NORMANDY 


Maritime France a nigged region bordering the lowlands 
on the west along the coast. Your map shows you that this area 
includes two rocky peninsulas. The larger, southern peninsula 
includes the ancient Frenclr province of Brittany. The smaller 
peninsula to the north is the Cotentin Peninsula. The Cotentin 
Peninsula is part of the ancient French province of Normandy. 

A Damp Climate. The North Atlantic Drift plays an important 
part in the lives of tlic people of Normandy and Brittany. This 
current warms the peninsulas in winter, making the svinteis 
mild. In summer the sea is cooler than the land, and srinds from 
the sea keep the days cool and cloudy. Brest, in Brittany, has an 

S«owe»d O" jh* coaif of average January temperature of 45» F. Snow hardly ever falls. 

Bntfony. Wh«n it fnakss flood . / • 1 

fertilizer. (htottar from Fhota rainy. Ooudincss and strong wands are typical 

Researchen) of the climate. 
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Sntlany The Bretons are descendants of the Celts, one o 
Ihe most ancient peoples of Europe Dnnng the Roman conquKt. 
many Celts fled from Britain and settled in Bnttany Breton, me 
■“gMgc of Brittany, Is a Celtic language Bnttany K in many 

Uavs a region apart Tlie Bretons are imlike people o 

frencii provinces even after close association with ew ^ 

>ears It is said ih-it the Bretons face toward the sea, whie 
other Frenchmen face toward Pans nKrtiipm 

f’or cenlnncs the Breton people have been dwout 
P’cir Village and famUy bfe centers around the Urarw 
pardon ’ or local festiiiil held annually m cveiy Breton in g 
°P«is with a religious ceremony Family reunions ° 

a church ceremony Tliese fcsUvals are made X 
»JwheanU[va costumes of the Breton men, , V,Hvs 

'^0 cling to the old wa\s and traditions, at least fm fca^ P 
^•e Breton "'pardons • also attract man) tounsls The^ 

* rcfrc«ihing diange for visitors who come from m 


Th»*» Breton fi*hormen o™ "2 

Iheir do/» Mtch (Daniellfrvm Photo 
RexoTchen) 
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Foxing in BriHnny, Most of Erillnny is a low P'«“ 
hard rocb. Tho plateau is not so ftuit 

France, but the mild climate is well suited tor dairying, 
farming, and vegetable growing. 

Along the coast of Brittany there are many apple. 
and cherry orchards. Apples grow wriU and ''e™ 
crisp as they ripen slowly in the cool summer. 
of the few areas in France where elder is mote popular ^ 

mere the sod is suitable., vegetables are also ff°'™ ^,0 

marhets. Every day vegetables are carried by truck an O 
Les HaBes market in Paris. Some vegetables are sent 
En^ Channel to London. „,.=.r>oorer 

Inland Brittany is less productive because the sods J”- 
than those on the coast. Only buckwheat and rye „ 

Much of the land is too poor even for rye, and ttete 
covered with wfld, spiny plants. The industrious r ° 
found a way to use these coarse plants. They poun 
winter fodder for cattle, pigs, and sheep. 
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Fishermen end Sailor* The lishing surf of the gales that dnve 
in from Ihe Atlantic has cut the shore of Brittany into rocky cliffs 
In places where the rocks ore not so hard the sea h'ls carved many 
small inlets and coves Tlicst numerous Inlets and coves are 
valuahle harbors for Breton fishing fleets Abundant supplies of 
Esh are caught m the shallow coastal waters around Bntlaiiy In 
the picturesque coastal villages you often sec the Woe fishing nets 
di)1ng in the sun Fishing is very important to the Bretons 

Uhilemaiiy Bretons are fishennen many others join the French 
navj The port of Brest m addibon to licmg an important fishing 

port, IS the home port of the French navy Brest has an ttctllenl 
harlior Its isohtlon at tlie tip of the peninsula away from the rest 
of France Is an asset for llie navy It Is easier to conduct naval 
operaHons in waters that are not crowded with commercial 
slapping Bctruisc it is surrounded b) unproductive land, am 
there are no large cities nearby Brest lus not become an 
nnportanl trade port 

Breton fislicrmcn catch sarthnes and some tuna off the soulhcm 
thore of Uie province Tliey sail out to the deeper waters of tin. 
ocean for cod mackerel and hemng In the spnng, man) « cr 
men set out for the fishing banks near the Canadian coast e ore 
leaving the villagers gather at the local church for Mass After 
ssards thej walk in procession to the wharves Tlicrc a pnes 
blesses the fishermen the ships and the nets and the fishermen 


out across the Atlantic 

The men arc away unUl the fall WliUe the) arc at sea the waves 
'^efor the families thchomes and the farms Tlicwomcnmcn 
the nets or work m the fish packing factories In llicir spwe tim 
‘bey make lace In tins machine age the handmade la^ oi 
Bntlany are highly pnred, just as ore the beautiful handmad 
of Belgi iiin 





NofK'o'^r 1!* 

cotlU. (French Emhaxnj Frew t In- 
formation Dfciilofi) 


•n,ecoasU.a^ofBH,,anyaWd*n^^^'*;^" 

low tide, the women and children mo« ^ 


low tide, the women and cmidien mo> e 

the shrimps, oysters, and clams washed up b> ^ ^ 

a steady supply of oysters for the „OTherof 

-etJtivated" along the shores. To protect ‘1'^ by 

oysters that may be taken from any area is stncUy 

we cross from Bri.Uny .0 — 
becomes more important than fishing, ut Ty,e°soil b of 

very different from those in other parts of France. 
h::?vy day and not very fertile. The land is -f V 
Normandy b not very far from Chami»gneJ.ut the 
Helds here. Each tiny held b enclosed by 

these hedges were useful because ^ prodded 

areas and prevented them from straying. The hedges ^P 
wood and charcoal lor fuel. Today '-'<>5“ Helds, 

liecaose large farm machinery cannot be used m 
Farm horses are still in me in some areas, but they 
nrplacrd by small French-made tractors. farming 

Many fanners in Normandy concentrate on , f,otb 

and mailet gardening. The manne climate is cxce en ^ 
these acUsHles. Cattle from Normandy are rated among ^ 
in the world, and many line cheeses arc made m this „ 
Camembeit cheese is a famous cheese from Normandy. 


lAPTER 


17 Fenno-Scandia 


Fenno-Scandia. „rt\,mrd from the Bailie 

The tong Gnlt of Bothnia reaches western 

Sea to cut Fenno-Scandla almost m w . 

half of the main peninsnla a 1-™""“^ the 

peninsula, which contains Notary ^ of Bothnia 

Lndinavian Peninsula. Finland h« borders svi* 

fro^ the Scandinavian '’f U, the Soviet 
Norsvay and Sweden and a much long 
Union, -niongh it has much in common “ 

Scandia, yon will learn that it also has its 

While Fenno-Scandia is Western uro^ Europe, 

geographic diaracter sets it apart Norway, Sweden, 

Compied with other European B“‘ *' 

and Finland are large. Only France and “®lxrclani 

countries of Fenno-Scandia have sm^ f^^er people 

Albania, and the tiny state of „mitrics 

Norway. Sweden, Finland, and Norway rauare mile. 

in Europe which have fewer than JOO ’ He poor 

We shaBsoon see that this is due to *"”5ged ^ 

soils, and the cold climate of most of that 

also see that the countries of Fenno-Scanda ha 
give them one of the highest Uving stanteds in the 
L least of these resources are the great cleverness and energy 

the people. t,„,n!ar vvith the term 

Scandinovio. Perhaps you are more famjar jn- 

Scandinavia than with the term Fenno-Srandyn S * 
eludes not only Feono-Scandia. hot also the geograpU- 

Hat almos. loins it to the soutk If- It 
cany DenmarV belongs to the North Sea-Balhc g^Han 

does, however, have much in common with the F 
countries. 

LAND SURFACE 

The Baltic Shield. Eastern Sweden, 
eastern section of the Soviet Union lie across e ^ ^ 
Shield is the name given by scientists to an area ot very 
ancient rook. The Baltic SMeld U a huge plateau of roc 
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A» *>*• inov*d, h hcllowed 

o«t a ytin*y. B} T>** 
a «n «*• vdUy Boor* C] Th* 

«tT*afii qwrtihw <* 

eUwxiwtn. th« b«H<Sf*g up •xt*nw* 
form lend eSor>9 »**• 


map of Fenno-Scandia fTr^m the ^vate^’s edge 

fa Am dilb or steep slopes. In ““ ^^diesahei^t 
mnmtainoos spine of Ae Scan Jotmieifa 

of over 8.000 feet These moun Giants.” They support 

fonIfIhebom.da.ybePveenNo.s«y^a^'-rf^ 

, -It rr-^o 

rises to 1.500 feet, fonning a divide between 
flowing riven. - Feono- 

Landform* end Glocien. Dxiring th giW w dieetcrcw, 
Scandia was the center of a huge ice sheet As -j^jg 

it scraped and hoDowed out the land ^•aIle)■s 

facky WSes -re Tt ATtteltei « 

broadened, straightened and deepened As the “ 
deposited a thin cover of bonldeis. gravel, and clay. In rttost p 
this deposit Istoolhintofonnsoiltor lanimg. ^5 , Je)S 

The acUon of the ice masses was especially grra 
leading down fmm Ihc Kjolen Mountains on 

Norway. The valley Srteep wills of the 

Uohaped Beds, now flooded by the se^ „„er. 

Eords plunge hundreds of feet below, the ^a« 

The longest ol the Bords, Sogne Frotd reachfa 11 
land Trondheim Fiord and Hardanger Ftord are i*° 

The population map on page222 show, thattherxv^J^^^ 

Fenno-^Liia and the Central lake Distnet »' ^cn^^ 
densely populated Duly fa these low-lying 
suitable le agriculture. The good soil Bes rn patches 
nicls hollowed out by the gUciers. a , dotted 

VVheo the ice melted the land of Fennr>.Scandia 
with lakes. This is especially true of Finland 'vhete one 
the land is covmed by water. Some lakes awnmed 

gouged bv the ice. Other lakes cover safle), that were 
up b.. materia! left by the ice. Many shaflow banns 
base been lakes. Mhen sofl from hiAer surrounding areas 
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"■■ashed down into shallow lakes, the lake heds gradually cliang 

into bogs or sss-amps. ,. . f„, 

Forested lond. Most of the land in V* ^-un. 

farming, but trees grow in abundance. Except In e ig 

most of the land Is forested. Forests support importan 
lumber industries in all tliree countries of Fcnn<>Scandia. 

A Varied Climate. All of Fenno-Scandia lies , j, 

^l* north Latitude. At these hi^i latitudes the sun 
^ the heavens, even in summer. On the brightest y. 

« never intense, and the sun throws long shados'T 
The daj-s are very long in summer and ve^ s o i 
I'lne, at Oslo and other places along the 60 p ■ 
about 2:30 a.m. and sets about 9:30 p..'** ® 

Ihe horizon for almost 19 hours. In December, t ic su , 

^ nnlil about 9:00 a.m.. leavang only |uk 

It Is barely light when the cluldren go to sc^l * artificial 
"•hen they go home. In winter, stores and factori 
I'shtingalldav. 


Th* dark ifT.ok tho» l«k» '‘k* “ 
.howt wher* Nro mountom B'e*'*'* 
hD*. ioiMd- fSirtw 
O^ce) 
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(nmfr /rtmi Fhow lincttfcli^) 


the sun does noi sei a*, on. i— — - entirely 

A, tf.e northern «p of Nortvy. northern 

above Iheboruon for two whole months. This >s 
lip of Fenno-Scandia is called the tond o/ Ihe o 

winter. Ore sun stays below part of 

Urough there is some light reflected from the shy dur. g P 

“amo’iic DiBerenrer. Earlier this year we 
North AUanlic Drift brings a lempenrte marine chrn 
parts of Fenno-Scandia. Much of die western eoyl of N 
L Oiis VPO of climate. Even dose to the '^"“many 
Norwegian hords are usually ice-free m '""<' 1 “ j„ *e 

ports OT the BalUc Sea, much farther ““'I'’ „( a,e 

vk-inter. \\'hen we learn about the geographic le 

region, we sliall understand why this B so. .„„„,„ce of du 

First, the BalUc Sea does not benefit from the mil 
North AllanUc Drift, sshich sweeps up the west coas 
To the cast, blilude and altitude become 5c Dril 

betors in the sveadier as the influence of die North 
diminishes. 


Second, the mountain backbone of Fenno-Scandia acts as a 
climate divider as well as a divide for the rivers. The w^rm 
moist air that blows in from the sea over Norway cannot pass 
over the high Jotunheim and Kjolen mountains. If )wi look iKxdc 
at the maps on pages 15 and 319, you will see that the mild, 
rainy, marine climate stops at this mountain range. To the east of 
the mountains, the climate becomes colder and dner as the 
btitude and height above sea level increase. In the high mountain 
region of northern Fenno-Scandia, the climate is just like that of 
the Arctic Fringe of Anglo-America, which you studied last year. 
This arctic or polar climate lias long cold winters and short cool 
summers. Tliere is little rain or snow, and only tundra vegetation, 
such as mosses and lichens, can grow during the brief summeis. 
Except for a few inches of topsoil, the ground remains frozen 
all year round. 

Southeastern Norway and southern Sweden and Finlan ave 
ahumid continental type of climate like die other parts of cent 
Europe. Between these regions and die frozen northern mow- 
tain lands Uiere is a transition bebveen the continental an po ar 
types of climate. This transition climate is called a subarctic 
climate. 

Vou can see Uiat because of its mountains and range of latltu es, 
Fenno-Scandia has a variety of climates. In all three coun es, 
most of the people live in die warmer regions. 


Th* fornu ef Stondinovid dr. a r eh 
tovK. et i"! 

du.try, Hydrd.I«triclty P^v'd” th. 
pow.r to oporot. th. |wp.r tdttdri«. 



B«rfi I" N»rw«»; 
gH«n ™V. 

(TTiot. Cool. O Son) 


living in fenno-scandia 

The coonlries of Fenno-Scandia have “ 
eiahoiB vvilh each other aod oath “ dominated the 

Middle Ages. Erst the Danes and later the ^sedes 

areamFinn-verendedhy^e^ 

per cent of the Finns still speak _ jgi 4 _ n then' 

Nonvay 'vas united with ^ ^^til Nonvay became 

formed a union noth Sweden. . .omiising that the 

an independent conntry I” Denmarnhould be very 

languages of Norway, Sweden, j, rfe the 

simW The Finnish language w 

languages of any of the ™”f/;t"ern Europe. All 

Mtorally, Fenno-Scandla belongs “> „aMai„a 

due. countries depend on trade and ^ j^^oerade 

very high living standard. ““"“iTe but compel- 

governments subject to the \v^U of the peop . grates, 

sory edneaUon is provided by the state as ■ * ; 

How do so many people maintain a >>1 J be tonnd 

in FenumSeandia? The answer to this “"^^’Ucandia- 

hv seeing how people live in different p 

Mthongh these countries have much In *JJ“wng. 

greatly in their resoroces and in the way the people cam 



The Florded Coast of Norway. Tlie west coast of Nons-ay. from 
its southern Up to Nortli Cape, is about 1,100 miles long. If you 
were to measure in and out of all tire bays and fiords. Norway's 
coast line would equal half the distance around fl»e world. Along 
most of die coast, sheer cliffs rise .steeply from the water s edge. 
Tliousands of rocky islands border the shore. During the ratlier 
mild winter the coast is shrouded in low-hanging clouds ami mist. 
Long narrow fiords of great depth cut up into the land for many 
' 'miles between steep walls of rock. 

Feimo-Scandia is the historical home of the NorseniCT or 
.Vikings, mcestois of iVie present Nonvegians. The caily Vildap 
rrere sea adventurers and explorers. Later the \ildngs set ^ 
ilm-n to farming and fishing. Today about one third of Nonvays 
people live along the fiorded coast. The largest popt ation 
settlements are around the port of Dergen. Nonvays secon 
largest city, and along the Trondlieim Fiord. Trondheim, the 
, diird largest city in Nonvay, was lomietly the capital. An impor- 
tant lumber and paper industry draws upon tf le forests that clothe 
some gently sloping hills in the Trondlieim region. The lower 
slopes and terraces bordering Trondheim Fiorrl liave long estab- 


lished dairy farms. ~ , n 

Sclllement on the rest of the fiorded coast is confined to sm® 
terraces or to sloping land near tlie fiords where we m sm 
•farms and fishing villages. Some farmers are part-tline fishen . 
Becans'e of file cool rainy summers, crops are limited to Plt ^ 

, oats, hay, and feed hectsl Most ol the farm activity Is center 


around the dairy herd. „ 

Mtct the Soviet Union nnd the United SUtes, Nonvay ^ 
lllW in the tonnage of its fish catdi. Ttie people of every vm g . 
town), and city along the fiorded coast are en^g •** ® P* ..Untr 
and processing of fish products. Norsvay also has a large w „ 

, fiwl that operates in the Antarctic. This fleet s«pp les o 
of the world's whale oil. . . . , 

' Tlie number of people who can live by fishing or ^ 

on the narrow edges of the fiords is limited, 

■'fcrreased over the years, many Norvvegjans left c 
lo seek work elsewhere. Some have come to t e 
•Many other Norwegians continue to follow the tra i 

sea. Nor^vay•s merchant fleet, manned ^ J 

^owegian sailors, is the third largest In the \j^es 

, , *ovcn seas canynng cargo from one port to ano . 

. not returning to the home port for two or three ) 

' ■: -n.„l by „,„el,an. ships pay ^ ^ ”Uas 

, Wiintrj''s imports. No wonder that Norway s mcrdi 
called her "floating empire* 1 
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Cod fishing oR the northaast coost of 
Norway is vory prefitoble. Th« cod- 
fish ore hung tor drying, bolore being 
pocked Tor shipment. (PraH from 
RnphthCulHumette) 


Norway is not ricli in ntineral fuels, but, of all the countries in 
Europe, Norway has the greatest number of streams that can be 
dammed to produce hydroelectric power. Moreover, most of 
these streams are in die south where the population is concen- 
trated. Mountain rapids and rivers cascading over rock walls ha\’e 
been harnessed by numerous h)'dfoeleclric po%ver plants. The 
electricity is used for posver in the industries that employ much 
of Norway's grmmg population. Norsvegian steel plants, which 
support a huge shipbuilding industry, are powered by electricit)', 
Norwepan trains run by electricity. Small industrial towns have 
sprung up near power plants and mills. Small farms are beii^ 
developed on every acre of fertile soil to supply food for the 
industrial workers. 

Southeastern Norway. The most populous and important 
region in the whole country lies in the southeast around the capi- 
tal, Oslo. The rolling hills of the Clomma Valley and the •ralleys 
of other streams draining into Oslo Fiord are the best forest land 
and the best farm land in NorisTiy. The paper and pulp industry 
and the lumber Industry are located here. The refining of light 
metals, such as copper and aluminum, is also important. One third 
of the workers In Oslo are employed in the metal industries. 
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Southern Sweden and the Lake OUtriet. Most of Sweden’s 
people live In the southern tliird of their cotmtry. The p iuos 
bordering the large lakes are the heart of Sweden. In many svays 
this area Is simOar to southeastern Norsvay, which it borders. 

kike most of Europe, sovithem Sweden is quite dense X 
kated. Stockholm, the capital, lies at the ca.slem end of the I^e 
district. Goteborg, the chief port and second largest city, is at e 
'^’estem end. 

Although there is some farm land on Uie coastal plams an c 
hike plains of southern Sweden, less Uian one third o we e 
people are farmers. Because Sweden, like Noi^v-ay. has a cool 
climate and short growing season, dairy farming is moresucce 
hd than crop farming. However, hardy crops such as ay, oa , 
’X'e, potatoes, and beets are grown. 

■ndostriol Sweden. Last year you learned that when ore - 
a large percentage of metal it is called a rich dep«i^ ' 
one of l].e richest iron ore deposiU in the swrld. Sw^c^ 
^0 ore is practically pure iron. Higli-grade ore has ” , 

centuries in the Dal River Valley northwest of Siw 
aluable iron deposits are worked north of the Arc ® 
and Gallivare. Tu-o hundred years ago Swed 
producing almost half the world’s supply of »«>" 

Sweden ranks fourth in tlie world production of hi^-g • 

• lost of the iron ore mined in the far north is expo 
mined in the Dal Valley is used at home. 



Mott loppi or* nomo^t htriicn. 
Their herd* of reindeer ere e Mvr<e of 
feed, (lothing. end ihctter. 

.VaJJoruif Traref 


Wiih 5ucb rich deposits of iron ore. il is not siirprisJng to learn 
that most of the people of Sueden are engaged in manufactriring- 
Forty-three per cent of all workers are employed In the metal 
industries. Sweden’s steel mills are noted for the manufacture of 
special kiads of steel. Ball bearings and hi^-grade cutleO 
stamped Made in Streden are sold all over the storld. Steel is also 
used to make ships, automobiles, and all kinds of machineiy- 
Sweden k famous for the production of high-quidity machine*/ 
for sawmills and paper mills. 

In the take Dbtrict and in southern Sweden are located half 
the paper and pulp milk of the country and a large number o 
sawmills. Wool and cotton textile mills and clothing factories eiif 
ploy almost as many workers as the lumber and paper industnes 
combined, "rhe raanufachire of Sw-edish matches and glass is cen- 
tered around the infertile, stony upland bordering Lake \attcr. 

Nenland. The northern two thiri of Sweden, known as Norr- 
Und, k a hilly forested regjon with few- people. The cool short 
summers greatly restrict fanning. Oidy a few areas along the 
coast are cultivated. Most of the land k forested with pine and 
spruce. When the trees are cut, the logs are Boated downstream t® 



Ihe toTO along the coast, where they are sawed into lutttbcr or 
made into paper. At least half of Sweden’s sawmills and paper and 
pdp mills are along the coast of Norrland. A great deal of Ihe 
himber and paper is exported. 

■ Norrland is important also for the open-pit iron mines at Kimna 
and Gallivare. The long, dark winters rtsed to make mining 
difficult in these mines. Today the open-pit mines are easy to light 
, by electricity.' 

- - Lapland, the home of the nomadic Lapps, spreads across 
’northern Norrland and neighboring parts of Norway and Fiidan . 

* For centuries the lApps, a Mongolian race, followed their er 

' of rciideer across die tnndra pastures paying no attention to 
iiationa! boundaries. They spent winters in the northern margin 
of the forests and summers on the tundra pastures. 

Uke the Eskimos in North America, however, the Lapps have 
been aSeoted by the white men who have come nor 
,,in the mines and forests. Today there are Upps who sUU f^ow 
Ibe IradlUonal, nomadic way of life, but many ^ve ^tt n 
permanent homes. Some operate small farms, wliile o ers wo 
In ll>e mines or miUs. Those who Uve settled Uves are eager to 
educate their chUdren. Some Upp students are already attending 

• universities and technical schools. , 

Soolhweifern Finland. Half of Finland's people 
''tstera coast of their country. Here the marine clays ® 
s^dtable for agriculture. This region is not so «e a 

southern Sweden, but it Is much better developed than 

"bich lies opposite across the GuU of Bothnia. The qi y 

soil, however, varies from place to place. Forests o ^rirur 
hws. which cover two thirds of Finland, e.-rtend into the * 
turnl areas. To provide farm land and food for w , 

blion, large forested areas have been cleared an 
been drained. Almost half of Finland’s people 
Ilchtoki, Uie capital and chief city, and Turku. 

■“'gesl city, are Imth located on this western coast. Mos 
land s manufacturing is also done in this region. ,_.ritorv 
In IMk Finland L forced to give a large slice rfhet t"^ 
l« the Soriet Union. The land given up 
Viipnri and some of the country’s best farm land, Ha p ^ 
“Mtly one third of Finland’s hydroelectric I”"'' . 
helories were also in the ceded tcrritoiy. Nim' o 
found for half a million people svho fled rnlhw 
“mmunism. KesotUIng these people and finclmg J 
“cm huge tasks. New farms, new 

factories had to be built. Totlay Finland is a Ihnvmg cm ti) 

1 E*^'ying industries. 



Modtrn mochlntry \% vwd j" 
«i«.t TSI$ loodBf *•» ‘f’* 
Jr. »*n. Mififrirnn 
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A lorge floe, el »* P''”''* ' 

loVe*. (iren?« from Thoto Raeoreium) 


« of Finland'* 


The Furnish goveirunent has been “"'J"'*?® s„d„ped 
mefluKk of fanning in a cold climale. Reseaichen 
plants that grow well in a cool, short, gmsvmg 
Finnish agricnltnre is surprisingly prodneUve. ^ed. 

seU-sufficient hi food except for wheat, which must 
lake the Swedes, the Finnish faimets spedalixe in dairy im 
The raw materials for most of Finland’s industry 
country’s osvn forest products, which are much 
forest products of Sweden and Norsvay. Finland ^ P 
large quantities of plywood and is known throu^out ^ 
the manufacture of prefabricated houses. Food processing 
manufacture of machinery, shipbuilding, and the proces 
metals and textiles are among the important 
factories are located in the coastal zone where it is 
port raw materials and to export the manufacture p 
Because Finland has no coal, much of her industry is run 


hydrodectric power. 
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The lake Plateao. Nearly aU of Finknils 40.000 Ukcs are 
bcaled on U.c Lake Pbleati. Tliis plateau occupiw Uie 
third of Uic country inside the coastal zone. Al^t half the 
surface of the Uke Plateau is covered by water. This is a Ian 
of pine and spruce forests. There arc some far^, biit they are 
anSl. The harsh cUmate Umits the farmer to the cultivation 
hardy food crops. Since the farms do not require full-time ivorkcrs. 
many farmers work as lumbermen in the forests part o t ‘® 

Logs are floated on tlie lakes and connecting rtreams o pi p 
paper mills or to sawmflls. Some of tlicsc mi arc on » 

. Pkleau, but most arc in the industriallzHl area near the Ma . 

■ .He principal city of ti,e Uke Plateau ^Tatnpere second 
largest city of Finland and textile center o t .« 
•and cottnJ are hrnnght tn the city to supply Ihe ‘fJ' 

Paper, leatiter goods, and ■nacl.inery are also manufactured u. 

’^’hftTeas.em part of the Lake Plateau. "“and 

■ ■ largest copper dei»slt in Europe. Tl.e ore also ” 

■ sulpt-Xh are extracted from Uic ore “f'' '^e “PP= k- 

ten removed. Tlie sulphur Is used In the manufacture of paper. 
The iron Is converted to steel in Finnish stce m similar 

Beyond the Lake Plateau stretch vast u,i„ „„i to 

to the pine and spruce forests of Norriand. The 
, the north and eventually become ttindra, die summer pasture 






Swedish education has been free and 

compulsory since U47. Today Sweden 

ho, one of the hiflhest literacy rates 
in the woHd. Natiorwl Trarel 

Office) 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MIRACLE 

Some ™tets. noting the high standard ot living 
the people ot Fenno-Scandia in a legion ot harsh ^de.” 
limited resources, have called it fte “^«er off than 

It is true that these northern peoples are much w^mier- 

ma„ynhoUveintheDa„ulmHains,theBallcamiandteM^^^^ 

ranean Basin. But their success is not a 

Fenno-Scandia are heneffting trom their esceBenl 

systenn. They apply their Vmowledge sFfflshelp 

the best use ot their timited resources. Their seating 

them to make a success ot their great merchant flMts. y ^ 

tor imports ot raw materials by producing manufacture p 

ot hi^ quality for which there is a sodal 

markets. The people ot , '’“"S', rteii goods. 

system and cooperative associations, share their stalls, 

and their material %vealth with their coimtr)^en ° ^ jhe 

There are fe^v miUionaires in this democratic Ian , 

other hand fliere are few who go hungry. 
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1 8 The British Isles 


A at the map of this region will istod is 

up of two large islands and many small ones. The large ^ 

called Great Britain. The seeond largest you may ^ , 

Ireland. The greater part of Ireland is now^mdepentotrv^^ 

lie. A small section of Ireland belongs M fte Unit .often 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. This United Kmg 
called Britain. , ^ f .—-n 

North of these two main Islands are several S''>“P . ^ 

islands. These rrre the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and the Shetlands, 
all of which belong to the United Kingdom. 

The fact that the British and Irish people are isl^ 
affected the manner in which their nations have ‘ 

Strait of Dover, though narrow, has been an effectrve ^ 

time of war. The sea has also provided these island peopi 

valuable water hi^way to other lands. 

Although the British Isles ate small in area, they were 
Urae the center of a world-wide empire. At that time 
of Ireland was governed by England, British ^ 

greatly InBuenced the life and laws of our own , 

Tvas once a part of Ihe British Empire. The remarkable hlstoV « 
the British people is due to their energy and svise use o 

resources. , . Preat 

Londforms. Like Fenno-Scandia. the northern parts ot 
Britain were once worn do\vn by glaciers. In f 

northern tip of the island, this cutting away resulted in the l 
Uon of fiords like those in Norsvay. The Scottish people 
firths instead of fiords, while their name for lake is lodi. . 

probably heard of the Loch Ness monster, which many p P 
claim to have seen in one of the largest of the lochs. 

The north of Scotland is more mountainous than the rest o 
British Isles. The Scottish hi^lands are the highest and co 
part of these islands. South from the Scottish highlands is a mu 
lower group of mountains called the Southern uplands, . 

these and the Scottish highlands lie the lowlands. It is here ^ 

most of the Scottish population is found in the great cities 
Edinburg, Dundee, and Glasgow. 

From Scotland, can follow the Pennines, a low moun 
range, southward Into England. We find that they seem to 
been broken up at their southern end into a scattered ^ 

highlands in Wales and southwestern England. The We s an 
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BRITISH ISLES: PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 





Scottish higWands are similar in that they have poor farm land 
and few people live in them. The hwhnd areas of Great Britain 
in the east are the most fertile farming areas in the whole region. 

The diviuon between hill country and plain gives Ireland a 
saucer-like appearance. Fairly high hills ring the island coast to 
the west, SQU&, and north, almost encircling a plain area which 
opens eastss'ard. The rivers of Ireland move rather slo'vly across 
the plain. Poorly drained Und has formed a great many bogs and 
marshes in the low-Iying midlands. 

A Moist, Temperote Climole. The British Isles have a marine 
west coast climate, for when the westerly winds of the Atlantic 
reach the coast, they still carry- much moisture. For thu reasoo, 
western Ireland is by far the moistest part of the region, and 
eastern England the driest. The waters of the Atlantic that wash 
the southwest coast of Ireland are wanned by the North Atlantfc 
Drift. The winds that blow in over these waters bring rainfall and 
moderate temperatures to the British Isles. 

Plants and shrubs usually found in semitropical countries flour- 
ish naturally all year round in southwest Ireland. Mis^- weather, 
loQg period of overcast sides, and year-rotmd rsdnfaD mark this 
climate. Despite the high latitude, snosv is rather rare. Even io 
the highlands It is possible for liseslock to graze outdoors aQ yew- 
Water supply is not a problem in the British Isles. The abundance 
of fresh w-ater is one of the chief advantages of the islands. 



The morine wet! ce«st <(imofe of 
Europe hot mifd winter* and foot 
lumrtier*. PretipHation is eveflly 
spread out during the year. 
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Lakes and Rivers. No mention of water would be complete 
without speaking of the many beautiful lakes in the British Irics. 
For centuries these natural lakes have been famous for eu 
^uty and have attracted tourists from other lands. Among e 
better-known are the Lakes of Killamey in Ireland, Loch Lomond 
In Scotland, and a network of lakes in the part of England known 
as the Lake District, just south of the Scottish border. ^ 
also many rivers and streams in Britain and Ireland. Althoupi ey 
are not long, tliese rivers are important as traffic waterway. ^ 
wnrees of water for jndustr)', and as drainage outlets for the 
Many rivers in the British Isles form svide estuaries 
meet the sea. These estuaries form large natural harbors whi 
ntake it easy to reach important cities. The Severn lUwr 
tbe Bristol Channel, serving the port city of J" TLrlh. 

^gland. The Forth River in Scotland ends In the Firth of 
on which Edinburgh is located. The Thames River estuary is 
brgest and most important of all. It provides a . 

bitge ships can travel up to London, the capital of B 
brgesi city in Europe. 


Seme of the world's boif-knovm 
bridoei croi* tho Thome* Rivy. In 
,he foresround Js pirtoretque Tow« 

Bridge. B«yo"d » 

Bridge of nur»ery»rhyme fome. 
(British Therci AwodafionJ 
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The People. The people of Ireland, Northern Ireland, TVales, 
Scotland, and the southwestern tip of En^and are descendants of 
the Celts, a group of people who at one time lived in central and 
western Europe. The Celts who settled in Great Britain and Ire- 
land managed to laep their native language and old national cus- 
toms even when their lands were invaded by other tribes. 

Tie English axe descendants of the many peoples rvhoiaraded 
Great Britain in ancient times. Besides the Celts in the south- 
western tip of Great Britain, there were Angl^ Satons, Jutes, and 
l»5erd» tell u» ihof the 2^orman French. Flemish weavers, French Haguenot hasiness- 
Neii mofuter tint aps>*«red In tha i.r% i t... 

bect/KM l«V# during fSe 1300'«. Other Europeans have also mfluenced English customs 

(}ImU from Photo Researcftm) and language. 


Before the sixteenth centiuy, the people of theBriU^ Isles were 
Catholics. From the fifth century on, Christianity made rapid 
headway there. St. Patrick, St. CoUuncille, and St. Augustine were 
the great apostles of Great Britain and Ireland. After the Befor- 
mation, most of the English, Scottish, Welsh, and Cornish people 
became Protestants. Ireland alone remained almost entirely 


.Catholic. 

Two Nations. Although we can speak of the British Isles in gen- 
eral, the people who live on these islands differ one nation from 
the otlier. As you read in the first paragraph of this chapter, today 
there are two self-governing parts of the British Isles. The larger 
of these nations is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. The smaller is the republic of Ireland. The United 
Kingdom includes the entire island of Great Britain and six 
counties in the northeast of Ireland. The republic of Ireland oc- 
cupies 26 counties which make up the rest of Ireland. At one lime 
there were several kingdoms on these islands, the ancient king- 
doms of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Gradually they 
. all joined to form two nations. Each of these areas has had a long 
' ■ and Interesting history. 

• The CuHurol Heritage. English is a common language for the 
peoples of the British Isles. However, it is not the only language. 
Tli'e Scots, Welsh, and Irish all have native languages. These Celtic 
languages are still spoken and used in newspapers and on tcle- 
rision and radio programs. There are also local dialects on some 
of the smaller islands. 

The laws and mistoms of England have been established for » 
that they form a legal tradition for aU the peoples of the 
British Isles. This tradition has been a unifying force among the 


various peoples. It was tlie most important gift our county re- 
Khed from its BriHsh settlers. According to British law. a dUzw 
h entitled to a fair public trial for any crime of which he may be 
accused. He is presumed innocent unless definite proof o guilt is 
offered. His rfglits are protected by the courts even against Uie 
government. The British and Irish people clierish their n^t to 
worship God, to speak freely, and to make known their wishes to 
governments. These ri^ts and others were ° 

ihe British people under the Magna Carla and the Bi ® f . 

Advonteges of Island Position. The sea around the Bnli^ 
Wes has offered many advantages to the people «■*«» ^ve tne . 
Fhh has always provided extra food, and the sea itsdf has been ^ 
open highway for travel. Ung experience with the sea m 
island people good sailors. The Britislt Navy one 
in the «-orld. Tlieir closeness to the sea m^e it 
'0 British people to seek adventure overseas. From 
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,ee„0, .0 ..,e „,nc.ce„.. 

world. Tlrcy KtaWislrod colomcs on every c-onttiic 
worlrl'i l.rrs«t colonial empire. Endislr remains 

AUhonsh tiro Brilrslr Ei»pl"= '“"8" ’ ^^esc conn- 

tl,c oir.cial lanpcige of most of tire ormcr t ■ ^ 

tries are now independent Mt.ons. ■ihroush 

poop of nations called tl.e “'^““eir linlss* 

Sris U'P 1» Commonwealth eorrntnes maintarn therr 

the United Wngdom. , „ n.ilkv coods can 

Island position lias also helped Bn is i ' Longago 

be tarried from place to pUee at the lowest 

Britain's merchants grew rich h.ind 8 ^ and nine- 

Portugal, Handers, and France, Dunng the ^ 
tecntlr centuries. British ships carri . j for tropical 

comer of tire British Empire. So great svM Ure d 

and oricnt.-d products that great seaports such M 
riool Glasgosv, and Bristol lecame market places lor mocn ^ 
^d'd. Today BriUsh automohilcs, jet d,e Brit 

all Unds fmd a market hr many ceunlrics. engineers 

country to use atomic power lor cleclrra y, (nr- 

have built atomic reactors in their ■>-" .i. is 

eign corrntries. Britain can sJiU say walh some truth 

the "workshop of tlie world.” ..-ntoortation for 

The United Kingdom still depends on sw ^^the 

nearly all her food snpplto. The Islands arc » sm J1 1 
large qoantiUes of food needed for ' J ^ftofthis 

food comes from Irehnd and from the “canada 

Bread for the Brilkh people is made from wheat ^ 
and Ausualia. Beef comes mainly from Ireland. j^nd.- 

Argenitna. Limb is imported from Austiaha “"d ^ mteriah' 
The United Kingdom also has to tmpott mmy jnstries' , 
mch as cotton, wool, tin. imn ore, and ml In kwp ^ 
going. The United Kingdom pays for tu unports by rp" 
manufactured goods. ^ 


SCOTLAND 

[ 

The people who live in the Scottish highlands ^ 
throughout the ^vorld. Perhaps you have seen examp ^ 

colorful dress. The men of the highlands wear a kn 
pleated loll whidi is almost like a skirt. Both men an . ^ 
dress in giily colored woolens, mostly plaids. You may a 
songs from the hi^ilands, or the music of the bagpipe 



Although their ciKloms are so well knowTi, there are not very 
many people in the highlands. The land in tliis region Is not ridi 
enou^ to support a large population. As you can see from the map 
on page 222, it is the most sparsely populated area in the Britisli 
Isles. 

Farming in the Scottish highlands is not very profitable. Tlie 
land is rugged and the climate wet and cool. Here and there a few 
Scottish farmers try to make a living on small subsistence farms 
called crofts. Tlie crofters grow the oats, barley, hay. and vegeta- 
bles they need, and they may keep a few calUe. The farmer can 
grow most of the food required for his family on the croft. But he 
has to have other employment to earn money to buy clotlies, 

' shoes, tools, and other things that he cannot prciduce on the farm. 
Some crofters work on the herring trawlers during tlie summer 
months while the women and children manage the farm. Other 
crofters find jobs helping tlie lomists who come to see the fiords 
and the long narrow lochs. 


Much of Scollond't iand •* 

iheep groiing. iHoUijtnan from Flioto 

Researchers) 




t theoring «in«, wool 1% cut from 
,eep. Shooring is wswotly done in 
:!• spring or oorly svmmer. (Henle 
■cm Monkmeyer) 


-sFasfSill 

Viang eleclrialy for homes and milustiy. changed the 

anees® mao. ielevisioo, 

highlanders- vmy of life, “ SdL*. In^ 

tTS^S^^erldtr^rom'eh^eadofmo.. 

to the cities. arp lower and 

Th. Soolhero Uplonds. The Soo*em 
warmer ttan Ae Scottish todustry. 

ae farmers have built up an unportant 
This is one of Ae most important shey rais g ^ cp- 

A special type of blaek-taced ieep thrives m the 5“ 

Ian*. Its wool grorvs long and aick and protKis ^ P 
Ae cold wet winters. The long heavy fur of the »lhe do„ 
guards Ae sheep also protects him against ^ Ae 

In Ae past, Ae sheep of Ae J Aat Aeindai- 

wool needed in Ae Scot Ah woolen industry, 
try has grown, a good deal of the wool comes *^rtsh 

New Zealand. Colorful UveeA and plaiA 
weavers are sold dl over Ae world. They are 
In Ae Umted States. Tweed is a type ol hard-wei^g 
made to Ae valley ot Ae Tweed River, Now ‘"'ee'^ iB 

over Ireland rmd Scotland. EaA MoAer, 

own plaid, ot tartan, and is very proud ot iL The Qu 
Queen ElizaheA, wears her family tartan whenever 
native Scotland- 
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yyg Moorlands 
It- - -‘-I Forest 
I- I cfsinlannirn 
^^3 Horticulture ^ 

I 1 Dairy end li»estoekljrmlns^ 
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■Ht# Uwland* of Scollond. About 80 per cent of the Scots li 
in the lowlands. This secUon has become one of the “"P^ 
sive agricultural and industrial centers in the Bntish 
lowland farms produce a variety of crops and Uvestock »<> ‘e®° 
"■orkers in the industrial towns. Ayrslure cattle, a P 
for milk, are native to the lowlands. Much land is devot . 

ing and dairy fanning. Vegetables for city dweUen we p^« 
i« large quantity. Extensive fields of barley provide the grain 
ilie manufachue of Scotch whiskey. . 

In the east around Edinburgh stretch Scotliw s n 
lands. The farmers use almost all the land in tto arra 
IT^ey follow a sk-crop plan, rotating wheat with o s, ^ 
turnips, barley, and grass. Tlie lowland farmer of wood- 

Ifonv the cold northeast winds by planUng narrow slnps o 
l^nd as windbreaks. 




in »h« ihipycr* »>»• Oyd*. fBnh« 
Information Serrieet) 


Ma« .-.ge^g to ^ 

niining or nwnulacturing. Coal exists “ Ojg^ost 

the edge ol the lorelaods beweeo the Firth of O) d ^ 

li th°e F«h of Forth oo the eort. Tie Scots 
velop heav). iodostrs- of worid-wide 
and oo rather small deposits of iron ore. In addihm 
c«I for power enabled them to toild ^ 

Later, when indnstry began to be fueled by oil the 
ports throng which to import it Today Scottish mdustr) 
giniung to use atomic pcmer. . ^ 

At the western end of the lowland mdu^ L^btifld- 
great port city of Glasgow. Glasgow is one of the 

STeSersin'tfieworld. Hera the gianttrans^beta^^ 

Jlorj and gncen BizOxth were ““™*=d. ''orld 
is carried in and out of Glasgow throng the deq. ^ 

open in the a)de Kis er. Raw materials such as iron 
tober. and oO are bron^t in from all over the 
b also the outlet (or Scottish textiles, paper, liquor, 
and sled products. ^ 

Edinburg the capital of Scotland, is a center o 
and education. It is connected with Glassow by famous 

nctwoifa. The Universit)- of Edinburg is one of the tn 
in Europe and has long been a center of n^cal ^ 
Tourists who visit Scotland tr)' to be in Edinburg ‘ . ^ 

festival of music. The people of Edinburg are 
their fine city. They call it the “Athens of the North -«,!>■ 
fa sudi an important cultural center. The dty fa also a maj 
lisbing center for the United Kingdom. 



ENGLAND AND WALES 


If England’s great poet Shakespeare, could revisit Iris native 
land today, he would still recognize many parte of it. Some of 
the towns and villages have hardly changed sio«J the sixteenth 
century. The ancient colleges of Oxford and Cambridge and tlie 
castles of Warvnclc and Hereford are stiU standing. The soaring 
cathedrals of Canterbury, York. N\'ells, Salisbuiy'. and Ely also 
look much the same as they did 400 years ago. although most of 
the streets around tliem are very different. In the rural arerw. 
Shakespeare would recognize the carefully cultivated, hedg ^ in 
fields. However, he woiUd.be astonished to sec farmers using 
tractors, plows, and reapers, and to hear modem jet planes roar 
ing overhead. , , 

The changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution would 
surprise Shakespeare very much. In his time most of the peop e o 
England Uved on farms and in vUlagcs in southern England. As a 
lesiJl of the Industrial Revolution, England became the roost 
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htlllt n.ui l»»v* -‘1 P~‘*'"l.' j?L”,f "fTl'Jf „ „ ih tolM. (GoUnw" 
to lfll« f*n Brttnh heme* ore 9 / 

yrom R<r^iO-GuiRumette) 




■ importanl industrial country in the world. Many thousands of 
people left their farms and villages to work in the miDs and fac- 

^lories that grew up on the coal fields of northern En^and. Today 
' nearly four fifths of the English people live in large industrud 

■ cities. Only sLx per cent remain farmers, but they are among Uie 
most efficient farmers in Europe. 

•' Southern England. Most of England’s farmers live in the south, 

where the best farm land is found. Tlie flatness of soutliem Eng- 
- land makes the land suitable for farming. Except for two small 
.areas in the soutliwest, this fertile area is less Umn 1,000 feet above 
sea Iwel. As you might expect in a marine west coast type of 
climate, all parts of southern England receive enough rain for 


_ lanmng. 

The English farmer has inherited a love of the land. Because be 
cnltirales It carehiUy, he can grow much food for the people in the 
cities. Large quantities of fresh milk, meat, and vegetables are 
, needed in the ciUes every day. In the west and west-central pa^ 

• of the country, where the climate is welter than In the east, e 
farmers keep much of their land in pasture. They raise bwfcadle 

• and dairy cows on the pastures and sell the meat and ° 
nearby cities. In the drier easlem parts of the country, where 
grain crops can be grown, fanners combine gram farming wj 

• dairy fanning. . - 

Three districts of southern England specialize in fruit and Howct 
powing. The fanners in the western or Cornish Peninsula a 
advantage of the mild winter and early spring to sp g 
fkwers, fniits, and vegetables. They can gel a good price or 
products in the cities early in Uie season. „ii-^ 

Kent, in the southeast comer of England, is sometimes 
"garden of England.” Kent has thousands of 
''egetable farms. In spring the mass of blossoms on the frmt 
k rety beauHM. Cherries, plums, peers, and bops '» 
used to make beer — are Kent’s major crops. 

England’s other fruit-growing district is the lowlan arw 
Fens. The Fens ate located along the east coast 
^ called the Wash. Tire farmers of the Fens cultivate to 
carefidly. Uke the polderlands in the Nethei^ds. the 
'^re reclaimed from Uie sea. The fanners of the Fens groj p 
C-tal high-x-alue crops such as tulips, flower bulbs, sm 
• '^‘^lables. ■ ^ 

Induilrial Engloud ond Wales. We have 
E"elmd is mainly agriciJlural. In Wales 
® llie olher han4 Tern is Uttle bnrcl suitable 
iwple svoric in lai^e industrial cities on the coal Mds arosmd U 
Pennine Mountains and the mountains of Wales. 




This Sunday morning stone wiJh «be 
p««ple making their way home from 

thorth vros photographed m o Heb- 
rides vilioge. fSfonrfonJ Oil Co. (.hJ-W 


The Pennines form the heart of industrial England- M ^ 
the mountains are not high, few people live in ^ 
soils are not fertile, and the moorland %-egetaUon does P ^ 

good grazing for sheep or cattle. Located m e 

reservoirs whidi supply water to the bordering in 
On the edge of the Pennines. the scene changes. 
and industrial cities have grosMi up on or iwar coal 
circle the southern half of the mountains. There are 
industrial areas. In northeastern England a ° jjesv- 

cities has-e grown up around the T>-ne River. One o e • 
castle, w'as an early center for the British coal industry. 
first mined at Neivcastle during the sLrteenth century. 
coal has been dug out since then that miners now 
miles tindciground to reach the coal seams. Some o 
shafts slretrli out under the sea! 
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Newcastle coal is excellent for coking, so it is fortunate tlial 
Iron ore Is also found nearby. Using these resources, the people of 
Newcastle have built an iron and steel industry which produces 
half of all tlie steel made in England. Tlie vane)'s of the Tyne and 
the Tecs have many steel mills. Not all the iron ore needed is found 
locally. Additional supplies are imported from Svs'eden, New- 


foundland, and Spain. 

' Farther soulli is the Yorksliirc imluslrial area with Slieffidd at 
its center. Tlje iron and steel industry of Yorkshire is small, but the 
steel Is of good quality. Sheffield .steel workers arc skilled crafts- 
men. For centuries the name “Sheffield has stood for high rjuality 
nillery and other steel goods. 

. Yorkshire is also famous for its woolen goods. Here tlie world s 
largest woolen industry is centered in towns like Leeds, Iludt ers- 
ficld, Bradford, and HaUfax. Originally Uie weavers used loca 
"■ool from llic sheep raised on the Yorkshire moors. Now ad ilio 
wool is imported from Australia and Nesv Zealand, the wor i s 
major shccp-riusing countries. 

Still farther south is England’s third large industrial urea, the 
Midlands. Blrmingliam. Lcic'C-ster. Coventry. Noltlnglmm. and 
' SloVe-on-Trent arc important cities of the MidUnd.s. But I ere 
we factories in nearly all the other cities that you see on Uicmap. 
“nvere are so many coal-bumlng industries that the s •> ^ 

filletl with smoke. People have named this area the iJiac*. 
Country.- Each city tries to si»ocialize In one or more mduslm's. 
Birmingham, for example, Is the center of the engineering indu • 
try. Nottingham concentrates on hosiery and knit 
majinfaclurcs shoes. leather goorls. and lace. Stokc-on- ren s 

in making potlcr>-. Corailry has an important autoinolnie 

indiBliy. 
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North asun and west of the 

towns of Lancashire. Lancashne and Yor^'J= ,„d,asMan- 
Britain's teatae industry. In many ' ^,eiid 

Chester, bales of eotmn are spun ^d “ “““a,, p,„. 

and cloth. Lancashire. Uke its neighbor Yorkshire across 

nines, also has many sroolen mills. „,i,„casliirewere 

Dming the seventeenth century, the people of j 

ah^ Med as spiuners and '--rs 
cloth, men the United States began “ panca- 

weavers srvitched to making f Js,'^U.roughthe 

shire to import the raw cotton from ^ f ® ,„i,. 

port of Uveipool. Another advantage ® j cf the 

Se as a center for cotton tertte was climates, 

region. The cotton threads, which become bnt 
do not break in Manchester's d^p dimate. F” 
land's cotton industry had little competiUo 

Today countries in Africa, Asia, and So"* Am'tnca *at^ ,er- 

buy Lancashire cloth have learned to other 

tiles. Many Lancashire miUs now manufactwe y 
synthetic fabrics. . , t. u *Ur.» lies near the 

Separated from the great Indus^ ,*vvales The land 
Pennines is another great industrial center in ' ,|,joad 

here is mountainous. The relaUvely tew lowlands “ “ 
enough to support much agriculture. WalM has TOC f t^ ^ 
type of hard-rock highland found to noAem “ 4 

'■ maring of beet eatde and some dairy farming. As in isng 
food is imported to feed the people of the Welsh cities. 



PioUi {{fsfanhm) 


'VjSk, like EnsUiicI, lu! larfc coal (IcposHs- Tlie main d^il 
fa brtwwn Swansea ami Canlilt. Tl.o heart ot indnstnal Wales 
fa along that same line. Tliis Is llio only '■'1^'' 
face In Uie BriUsli Isles of die very hard coal called anthradlc. 
In the past, antliracilc was in much demand as fnc or s c 
Alp because it burned with btllc smoke. Now dial most owa^ 
I ’ - going shins use liquid fuel, Uiis market has disappearc 
‘ ■. I Welsh coal mines liad to close svhen petroleum Iwgan to wn p 
' ' "ilh coal as a fuel With their closing, an era of 
■ • for many miners in the small Wclsli tosvTis. Few > c ' ' 

,^mo miners. Tliey work instead in other industries 

. to work In England. . Cn„iii 

. ' The mining of coking coal h.is mmained import^t m SouU 
Wales, where there are sevcml cscellcnt depodts. 

, couraged die iron and steel industry. At Swansm a 
“imosl four and a half miles long lias been buflt. ^ 

, 'Of SM producUon. from the smelting of the 
I ‘ Ae manufacture of steel bars and sheeU, arc earn ^ 

' ^f- Tliis one mill produces nlwut one Uurd of alt the sheet 

In the United Kingdom. 
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i. = Kj .it, « "1...^ 
in »h* heart of London • b«t 
►hopping dittrirt. poo;^ end yehl^ 
crowd <he itreeU. {CoWnwn from 
HapUo-Coinumette) 


LONDON 

The great city ol LonJot, is sunouncled >;)"** “5!h^ 
land, yet It is the country's largest ntanuiacttmng 
M mL (rom the sea on the Thames River, london is one 

world’s greatest ports. r w been a center for 

London, which started as a Roman lort. 
government and military activity since tU V sea. 

®f its locauon on the Thames River svithin ^ “ ol east- 
London became a transportation and trade cen 
era England. Traders came to Umdon by tod 
sisteenth century London was one of the world s gr 
centers. It has retained dial status , japiialoi 

During the nineteenth century London ,„,er- 

an empire, as weU as a trading post tor much of Eump 
borne traffic. Furs and grain, gold ^d notion, d 
Other products were traded by London merchan 

Son,eofthegoo<kreceivedatthedocksorinAew^rf>o^^^^^ 

shipped to other cities. Many more remamed m 
used as raw materials for industry. Sugar refinenes, P ^ 

and iron works grew up in and around the city, n 
of the first dUes in the world to have modem oJ refm _ ^ 
of these industries developed because raw materials « 
be imported and goods exported through the port o n ^ 
Special kinds of businesses came to be centered ^ ° 

Bank of England, with its headquarters in London, Is 

of the most powerful banks in the world. Lloyd ® ° ^ goe 

• still the most powerful insurance company in the wor • 
might expect, Ltoyd’s of London had its start insuring s P 





• their cargoes. Anotlrer very important industry in Ix)ndon is book 
publishing. Books are printed here for publishmg companies all 
over the world, including some for our o^vn country. 

An important district of London is Greenwich, where the Royal 
■ Obser\’atoty was located for many years. Tlurou^ Giwnwich 
passes the 0* longitude line, or Prime Meridian. The Prime Me- 
ridian is on a great circle that goes throu^ tlie North and Soudi 
poles. Geographers agreed long ago to accept Greenwich as the 
starting point from which to number the meridians marking the 
degrees of longitude. 

. ' Many sights of interest are found in London. In addition to 
the many bridges and the twenty-five miles of docks and whales, 

' there are places of historic interest that are world-famous. Here 
are London Bridge and the Tower of London in which many 
famous prisoners were confined. The Houses of Parliament, u 
ingliam Palace, and Westminster Abbey are impressive not only 
for their present-day role, but also for their glorious past. Visitors 
to London are especially eager to watch the colorfiJ Changing o 
the Guard at Bucldngliam Palace or St. James Palace every 
rooming. 


IRELAND 

The geography of Ireland, the second largest 1° ^ 
British Isles, Is much less complex than that of Great n n- 
land is often caUe<l the Emerald Isle because the land Is alm^ 
, completely carpeted with thick green grasses. The rnfld tempera 
hire and plentiful rainfall make the island lush 
its lack of coal or other minerals has kept the way o i e 
hiral rather than industrial. Most of the people are arm 


for l«tivoU in Ireland, 
in Irith eeslume* which 

Tei-hond reel. (Irish Tourist Office) 



th« land In Irelond’* we»t«fn province 
mutt be cleored ol stone* before it can 
be formed. The gathered stone* ^ 
often wsed to build well*. (Heniefnm 
Photo Rcsearrhers) 


After Irelind became an independent naUon in 
government began a program to supply electric ^v 
Lmes and the industries of the whole f “jeet 

River, the longest river in Ireland, was harnessed. P 
was completed in the 1950's. Another successful P 

has been to develop the use of peat from the very e e ^ 
lands. The peat is used instead of coal as fuel m 


In Northern Ireland, which is part ol the njgthe 

there is more industry than in the republic of Ire^ ■ , . 

capital of Northern Ireland, has a line harbor and u an 
shipbuilding center. Belfast depends on imported o . 
iron foi ib raw materisds. and its port is necessary or i * 
as an industrial center. Londonderry, another city m ^ 
Ireland, is the center ol the linen industry. Flax is S™ 
lensively In the Londonderry area. The flax fiber is conve 
linen doth. 
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CHAPTE! 1 9 The Political Units of Europe 


There are nearly 40 nations in the regions you hove studied. 
Almost 30 of these nations ore in Europe. Many times in this book 
you have reod the term notion. Have you ever wondered just what 
the word nation means? 


Perhaps the best one-word definiHon of a nation would be the 
tenn togetherness. As you know, the smallest unit of people living 
together is a famUy. Way back in history families began to form 
groups. Groups of families living together shared experiences. 
VVhether people shared success or suffering, they gradually gr^v 
closer to each other. Tliis feeling of belonging together is called 
nationalism. Nationalism may grow from the sharing o 
the experiences of the past. It may also grow where peop e ong 
to the seme race, have the Mme language, or share the same 
rcli^on. 

Cvutoms and traditions are important to people. ^ 
Qrrlstmas is celebrated throughout die world, men m o 
birth of Christ. But each naUon celebrates its festivals m its osvu 
special way. When people share the same language or le som 
customs, tliey may develop a feeling of togelhcn^^ 
know they are different from their neighbors. ^ 
gelhemess, of belon^ng to one place, creates a na o 
■^hich is important to the existence of a nation. 

From the sixteenth cenhuy on, when books an ^ 

^an to be printed, ideas began to circulate ‘ 

l«fore. Tlic number of schools and universiti« and 
attending them increased. As educaUon spread, large ^ p 
gan to share the same idea.s. A pattern of ideas on ""ays 
■nd thinking was gradually established vrilhin 
In your study of the regional geography of Europe ^ 
iMiucd about the physical features shared by the 
different regions. Now you are going to look at some o 
routilrics again, but this time you Nvill view as 
nation. Politics is the name we give to *e vfay^ 
men govern themselves and establish a way o e as 




Ever since Use end ot Wo, Id Wa, II. 
into WO main gnsops ot nations n-ith *^'7' ‘m *om 
the svotld should be governed. On one side are 
whose poIiUcal sjstems are fom.ded on ideas of 
in matters sut* as government, svork, and rehp . ™ 
naUonsof Western Europe. Sometimes they are call 
eratic nations or simply the West. The greater ® 

faces today is how to pmtect its Western have 

of personi UberQ. and still Uve in peace with 
other ideas. Important among the Western natioin ^ of 
F^c^rwest cLany, Italy, Norway, and the htUe conntnesof 
Denmark, Belginm, the Netherlands, and l''“''"*7fnclnde5 the 
On the other side is the Communist group whl* mclu 
Soviet Union and the nations in Eastern Europe where 
munist Party is in control. This group is often ^Corn- 

East Theleadersofthesecountries want ah the world to 
munist. In nations where the Communists are m powK, 
owns and contiois all industry and communications. 1 
meat attempts to crush ah religion and to depnve the ^P 
many ri^ts, sudi as freedom to travel abroad, ^d. mo 
tant of all, the people are not free to choose their ea 
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EUROPE :POUT!CAL 








the Eist. Ilct close alUcs in Europe are Hungary. 

Slovakia, nomania, and East . Unds have 

Many nations in Europe and the 
refused to join either the W«t or t e Swo 

but the eountiy is not dominated by the mo ^ 

Tliis chapter rcvicsvs tlie pohueal sih , g o„you 
British Isles, and the nations of ™„Lnrivhen 

have learned about the politics of the Mediterranea 
you studied this region in earlier chapters. 

FRANCE 

inthelonghistory of Europe Fran^hol^Acm^^^^ 

place of any nation north of the Medrlerranean 

Luians caBed this land Caul and “"V'^^Ti^dSit eanre 

due the people. Roman inllueneejrear^ ’ThLSL Lyon, and 

Christianity, noman roads crossrf J Roman 

Bordeau-x became important cities. After a nation 

power. France gradually grew in strength untJ 

rf great power in Europe. Today France is one of the most in 

ential European nations. i Its long 

France is higWy favored by its 
coast Une gives many excellent opport^ties fo * ^ 

communication, and for fine fishing. Iv oun am 
in large sections of the country. Navigable nvers and c^ 
internal communications easy. These features he p 

'’“steral oaUual regions lie uathin fte 

The Mediterranean N«di lies between the separates 

sv-est and the Alps on the east. The Rhone-Saone ^ 
the Alps from the large Massif Central. To the west 
Ues the lowland of the Aquitaine Basm. Tbs lowland 
on the northwest xvith Maritime France and on the 
the great Paris Basin lowland. On the northeastern 
Germany lies the small but very important French se 
Continental Industrial Be^on. „roserved 

The French people are freedom-loving. They ha p ^ 
1 of many wars fought on 


the Frendi nation in spite oi woe* ^ tUnnces 

defeat at the Imi^ of her enemies. In recent times. 


ihc other W'estcni powers, fncliulinp the Untied Stales. Iiroujjhl 
France lack to power after World War 11. 

A iew ycixK after the American Kcs-ohiHun. llie FTcnc!»rc\'olt«l 
against llteir ling and Ids rich and unjust princes and lords. In 
the years since the French nevolution, France has liccn at times 
a repuldic, at other limes a monarchy or un empire. 

France today Is r\i!cd by a president and b legislature c-onsist* 
ing of two groups, the Council of the Republic at>d the Natiaual 
Assemhly. Tliere are a nuiulwr of political p.Titics. 

French exports can be rclietl u{>on for their evcclleiice in crafls- 
majiship, artistic taste, and origirullly. CloUiing. perfumes, srine. 
and cheese are nntong the exjwrts for wlilch Frniice is world- 
famous. Imports include cotton, oil, coal, and in.atiy tropical protb 
acts such as lea and cofri*e which cannot l>e gross n at liomc. 

France once had a great overseas colonial empire, little b> 
httle, jarls of her empire gainesl their indeprtHlence. Some of the 
eqsutorial African stales— ut one time French colonics— still 
bnVs wiUi France, Others arc completely independent nationv 


77ic Un/ijh /.sfes 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IREIAND 

England. Scotland. Wales, and Northern Ireland rnaVc up the 
United Kingdom. TIjc history of these nations dates back man), 
"'“.v centimes. During the commercial and Indmtnal reso n- 
hons. England built an empire by acriuiring territories 
"ies in all parts of the world. At the licighl of Its posver. 

Empire ru!«l over one fourth of all the people in the world, ioa ). 

Empire Im shrunk. Some of the fonner mcnd.m o U.c ^ 
Pirc are now linked togetljer In the Commonwealth ol iNa • 
n.e government of the United Kingdom is in some u-a^ the 
stable one in Europe. Its tradition of gradtird 
custom and its unity under the crowti have helped it i 

to great crises In the past. . . i ... 

Since World War II. many former British 
‘"'lependentc. Rut Britain still has an important voice m 
allairs. Its recent history has proved tliat free pc^F. ^ 
defend their liberty, can save their nation and help res 
dorn to lands that may have lost it. 
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=pd ."^P 

Sdifm."*"" ^p.'" nfjir 

,h, world. (.Mmiiin fnm Shalal) 


IRELAND 

The second nn«o„ in die Bridsh Wes is 
I, eland is divided into two unequal parts; the j 3 *e 

die north is part of the Uruted Klngdonr; the 
independent republic of Ireland. After centurre pa<nl 

the Irish won their independence in 1921. Dispu “ ^25.At 

questions at home led to a bitter civil war at en j^g. 

that time Northern Ireland decided to remain m th ape 

dom. Some year, Uter the rest of the of 

r,( TrpUnd and withdrew from the British Com 


Nations. . , throng 

The Irish naUon had maintained its identity an > 
centuries of foreign rule, clin^ng to its Catholic fai • 
had tried unsuccessfully since the sixteenth T^dng 

Irish Catholics to become Protestants. The Irish, y nJ 

the people to retain their Gaelic language and their 

games, kept alive the Irish national spirit. heef cattle, 

Ireland depends largely on its agriculture. It Vervlittl« 

horses, and large quantities of meat and dairy produ 
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industry cxjslcd in Ireland tip to the lOoO’s. but tlie go\'eniincnt 
is now encouraging the development of light industr)’. 

Ireland’s trade is mostly with Great liritaiii. Politically, Uie 
Irish people’s sympathy Is widi the Western nations. But in the 
United Nations, Ireland has often voted with tlic neiilnd nations. 
The Irish people support their govenimcnl in this to assert their 
independence and to draw the attention of the free world to the 
partition of Ireland, 


Landlocked Nations 


AUSTRIA 

Austria is a small repuhlie in central Kiiroiie. Its pMpIe sjHaJi 
German, and its culture Is closely related to Western Europe. 

Amtrta WM once p-irt of tlie po»crf.il Amltu-IIunseri..n l-.oi- 
pirc which covered a stist area iu central ami eastern uropc. 
^VTien the empire was dcfcatctl in World Uar I. Austria )ci.ime 

a mere shadow of its former greatness. 

Austria ssas ssyahowed up hy Germany l>cforc 
As \\ut of CkTmariy, Austria went to svar. stiffercsl c « » 
eventually gained independence. Not until , 

it reg.,ln fun cliargc of Its o«i. .-iftairs. Awtda Is oflicially oct rj 
in European politics. It Is an Interesting fact llial. in spi c o 
location next to Communist, iron-ctirtain countries, us sm 
nation Is still free and non-Communist. , 

Austria’s national income comes from agrici tine, u a • 

afiourishinglouiistlrade. In spite of this, ills di icti o . 

to ww its import-export trade. Large 
raw maleriah such as coal, cotton, aiul woo mus 
Iron ore, steel, and forest products are exporter «« 
cient quantities to pay for the imports. 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland brings to mind the Alps, i- inday 

"tidies. Tliese arc all very innwrtant for the S'"” ^ 

In 1291 ll,r.K; ennton., as Ilia sulaUvisiom of 
rallej, handcxl together lor protection. Tlie nation l>“ S™ 
til at present it has twenty-five cantons. i,.,i}an They 

Ue Swiss people speah Cor, nan, F-"* ™ 

form one of the most stable .states in existence imay. 
holds a position of importance in fnternationa world 

an excellent example of democracy for the nalioirt of 
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Many oC O-e canton a.e ^ 

r ^ -p'- " - 

ligion in this Christian nation. 


Tlie Benelux Nations 


■nr,e small countries in 

angular aria north and east o ran ' ^ The 'vord 

Netherlands, and the tiny ” , f ^,5 three 

Benelux is made up of the Erst letters m *e nj.« « ^ 

countries. Each nation is self-governing, but all have agr 
share their economic and cultural j monarchy. 

Each of the Benelux countnes is a consUtuhonm m 
Thfhead of state inherils the throne, but the constituhon. 
tem of Uw. limiU the poivers of the monarch. 




BELGIUM 

Belgium has been an independent state »”>>■ 

1831. Located beriveen France and This smal 

in many wars and ivas under foreign rfe 
nation attempted to remain neutral in telh 
Invaded by Geiman armies attemptmg to reach Fra 
suSered greaUy in these ivars but rel^vered 

Belgium today is a democratic kingdom. ^^^„d 

are cfthobcs. The Belgians have » “'aSautb 

they prize many treasures of art and architectur 

Mold dries. French-speaking Walloons Uve hi 

of the country, nemish is die language in the 

More than half the people earn their bvmg in 

for Belgium m^upies part of the Continental 

of Europe. The country exports large qmntities ^ 

Steel and textiles. More than half the land ^elp 

farm land or pasture, but the Belgians must import loo 

feed the large numbers of industrial workers 


THE NETHERLANDS 

The Netherlands has been able to ™milB 

conquering any nei^boring country. “ ‘’(j.nmng or 

of poWerlands. recovered from the sea, are use 


The Netherlands is a monarchy, ruled today by a q 
governed by a premier and parliament. It on« P 
Roman Empire, and in spite of its small size play an 
part in world history. Dutch seamen built up a 
chant Beet winch took part in the erploraUon of the l 


and developed trade routes to Ask. Beginning as traders, the 
Dutch gradually set up an empire in tlie seventeenth century. 
They sent colonists to North and Sovith America, to the southern 
tip of Africa, and to Uie East Indies. Most of the lands of the old 
empire are now Indejjendent nations. 

Tlie Netfierknds \vas neutral in World ^Var 1. It wanted to Iw 
neutral in ^Vorld War II but was invaded liy the Gennans and 
occupied for five years. After the war U»c country built up trade 
and commerce quickly and regained an important place among 
world nations. 

A great river, the Rhine, meets the sea inridc the borders of 
the Nellierlands. Tire great watenvays thus formed are of much 
value to tlie nation. Trading and shipping provide the Dutch with 
the bulk of their income. 

Fonncrly the scene of bitter religious wars, tlie Nelberlancls is 
today a firmly united nation. Tlie slandard of living is high, and 
the people enjoy political and religious freedom. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg is a monarchy by law, but Is ruled by a duchess. 
Tire population depends for a living mainly on the Iron and steel 
Industry in and near the city of Lvixcmbourg. Most people speak 
French or German, and they are generally wcU educated and 
prosperous. Tlie country lias an agiicultural area and grows some 
of the food for tlie population of about 300,000 persons. 


The Northern Nations 
GERMANY 

Modem Germany as we know It today grew out of a group of 
small political units. By 1871, It was a powerful empire. Geo- 
graphically, this is a country of great variety. 

Central Germany, in the Continental Indiutrlal Re^on, con- 
tains some of the richest mineral resources of Europe. The north- 
ern part of the country is in the North Sea-Baltic Plain. Part of 
soutliem Germany belongs geograpliically to the Alpine Lands. 
A network of rivers and canals throur^ all these regions proiides 
outlets to all Uie seas bordering Europe. 

World War I was brought on in 1914 when the Gennans joined 
with the Austro-Hungarians to invade Belgium. The United 
States later took sides with the Allies a^nst the German and 
Austro-Hungarian empires, which were defeated. Gernian losses 
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Th« UBM*d ani W#*» 0*rtn<iny 
o» iftonfl otll**. Th«f* Of* iBOfty 
Amtriton mHHory bo*** lo W**t 0«r- 
tnony. Th*** Amorieen pcra»roop*rt 
llv* vnd«r good <onditient ot th*Ir 
bo** l« Aug*bwtg. (V.S. Amiv 
rholpg^ifi) 



^ ftis wa. »ere staggering. One eighth of temto^ Wd by 
the German Empire in 1914 and one tenth of 4e Germmpop 
Mon were taken over by France, Poland, and D™”'" 

A German repnbUc was set np In 1919. Gradually, 
nation recovered from the war, but the people "-“f 
flreir defeat. -Ibey longed to avenge their losses, and m 1M9^ 
many again involved the world in war. Six years later, Geirnm 
ZL L cmshed, and the people were forced to surrender 
After World War H. Germany was divided mto four zones 
mrcupation under the control of the United States, France. Bnt^ 
and the Soviet Union. Berlin, the capital, was in the Soviet Zone, 
but the city was also divided into four zones. 

The four great powers a^eed to reunite Germany an 
a new government. The Soviet Union refused to cooperate 
the other powers, however. As a result, two German 
were established. The three western sections adopted “ “"'b ‘ 
Bon and became the German Federal Republic or West 
Ue Soviet Union formed a Communist government caUed tire 
German Democratic Republic in East Germany. 

You read in Chapter 15 that the East German government 
a wall across the city ot Berlin. This wall was to keep people from 
escaping to West Berlin. Great hardships have resulted for 
and women who work or have business on one side of the w 
and live on the other. Families have been divided and the \ 
has caused tragedies in the lives of many people. 

West Germany has become a strong and prosperous 
through able leadership, hard work, and much help from the e 
East Germany has not made such good progress becai^ o 
restrictions on the liberty of tlje people. All the industriw b ong 
to the stale; In other words, they are nationalized. Foreign W ® 
fa controlled by the Soviet Union. The hl^ly educated East e*" 
man people resent the loss of their freedom and resist the teac i 
ings of communism. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Czechoslovolda came into being as a nation after 
It includes a small part of Silesia and the former states of Bo em 
Moravia, and Slovakia which were part of the old Aus ro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

"You can see from the map Uiat Czechoslovakia has no sea 
The Oder River provides a walersvay throu^ Czechoslov 
and Poland to the Baltic Sea. The Czech river port of Bratis a'^a 
is on the Danube. , 

Czcdioslovakia, under a Communist government, fa on g 
terms with the other Communist countries. As in other Commu- 




ntst countries, the people have little or no freedom. The standard 
of living is low, and the proud Czechoslovakians have much to 
endure and little to brighten their hard lives. 


Pe^pto from avpfy land orrivt at (Mi 
moitrn ohpor) nter PaHi fot a vaca- 
tion or 0 bvilnott trip In Europo. fTVoru 
\Vc>rf<l Airifrw'i) 


POLAND 

For centuries, warring armies invaded Poland’s plains. Lacking 
natural boundaries, defense was diHicull. About 1795, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia divided Poland among themselves. Efforts 
were made to destroy Polish culture and to absorb the Polish 
people into the conquering nations, but the Poles kept their Slavic 
language, tlieir Catholic faith, and their hopes for freedom. After 
World War I, Poland again became an independent nation. 

During ^VbrId War II, Poland was invaded by the Russians 
from the east and the Germans from the west. At (he end of this 
svar, some German territory was handed over to Poland. In return 
Poland agreed to give a large section of its eastern territory to 
Uie Soviet Union. 

You have studied Poland in two geographic r^ons: the North 
Sea-BaUic Plain and the Continental Industrial BelL The south- 
eastern comer is cut by the Carpathian Mountains. The word Po- 
land means land of the plain, wliidr describes most of the country. 

Poland’s industrial south is important to a largely agrirmltural 
nation. Most of its potash and o9 deposits were taken over by tlie 
Soviet Union when the eastern boundary shifted, but many of 
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the rich Silesian coal deposits came to Poland from Germany- 
Three of Poland’s largest manidachiring centers were formerly 
German cities. Warsaw is the capital and largest city. 

Poland's Commvmist government was set up in 1945 and it is 
kept in power by the Soviet Union. The industries have been 
nationalized and wherever possible the farms made into collec- 
tives or state farms. The people are noted for their courage, and 
they keep up a constant struggle to win back greater liberty for 
their nation. 


The Scandinavian Nations 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland, closely related by 
language and history, are all thought of as Scandinavian nation^ 
Finland although separate from the Scandinavian Peninsula an 
settled by people of entirely different language and nationality, 
is also considered part of Scandinavia. Denmark is in the region 
called the Nordi Sea-Baltic Plain. Norway, Sweden, Finland, an 
Iceland are in Fenno-Scandia. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are constitutional monarchic 
with prime ministers who head their governments. Finland an 
Iceland are republics. AU are democratic nations. 



DENMARK 

Denmark has few industrial raw ntaterials but many Danes are 
engaged in industry. Formerly there more foniicrs than in- 
dustrial workers. Today, wiUi the use of modem methods, fewer 
farmers can produce the same amount of food. Dairy fanning is 
very important, and meat and dairy prodnets are the leading 
exports. 

Most of Denmark’s trade is with England. Germany, and 
Sweden, Metals, fuels, lumber, and textiles are the main imports. 

FINLAND 

From the twelfth through the eighteenth centuries, Finland 
Nvas part of Sweden. In 1809, it was urxited with the Russian Em- 
pire. When the Czar was overthrown in 1917, Finland proclaimed 
its independence. The republic of Finland is a member of the 
United Nations, but not a member of other Western European 
organizations. Because tlieir land borders on the Soviet Union, 
the Finns try to remain neutral in politics. 

Only about eight per cent of Finland is cultivated, but food 
crops are important- Forests are Finland's greatest wealth. There 
are some minerals, but the Finns lost the large nickel mines near 
Petsamo after World W’ar 11. These were taken by the Soviet 
Union when it moved its boundary ^vesl to the border of Norway, 
which cut Finland off from the nickel mines and the Arctic Ocean. 

The Finns are a brave and determined people who value their 
independence and want to live at peace Wth their neighbors. 
SWEDEN 

Sweden, although a member of the United Nations, remained 
neutral in the two world wars. It is a prosperous, progressive na- 
tion, and the people enjoy a good standard of living. 

Agriculture is centered in the southern plains, the climate and 
rugged terrain of northern Sweden being imsuilabte for farming. 
SwetUsh farmers are efficient and up-to-date. 

More than half the people depend on manufacturing for aliveli- 
hood. The iron and steel indvutries rahk Hrst in the number of men 
employed, but the wood and paper industries are also Important 

Exports of wood, paper pulp, and machineiygo to Britain, West 
Germany, and Norway. Fuel and textiles are the main imports. 

NORWAY 

NorNvay was ruled for years by either Denmark or Sweden. In 
1905 it broke away from Sweden and elected a king who ruled 
rmtil his death in 1057. Ilis son, the present king, rules a contented, 
democratic nation. Norway was occupied by the Germans for five 
years during \VorId War II, and this experience increased the 



people, lo>-e for fireir present liberty jmd “dependen«_ fbe 
Lple are hard-ra-orWng. and their standard of hving B 1^. 

Smce Norrr-ay is mainly a barren and mountainous r^imtp 
agriculture is Incited to the deep narrow valleys 
a^omrd the fiords and lakes. Less than one tenth of the land u 
suitable lor cultivation. The Norw egians cannot grow enou^ 
meet even the needs of the sparse population 

Forestry and fishing provide a great part of the phonal 
In 1957. limber and timher products were more than on 
the counlry-s total erports. As many as ' 

ployed in the fishing industry. Manufacturmg is as „ 
diese tsvo nrsources. Hydroelectric power from the swaft-llowing 
rivers supplies the needs of most industnes. 

Usually. NoiM-ay's imports exceed its exports. Part of the ^ 
to pay for the imports comes from the large Norwegian shippm, 
companies which cany freight all over the world. 

ICELAND 

Iceland was first settled in a.d. 874. and enjoyed independent 
for more than three centuries. In the 
country came under the rule of Nor^vay and Uler under 
Though recognized as a sovereign state in 1918. 
attain complete independence untD 1W4. The voters then 
on a republican constitution and elected a president. 

About one third of the Icelanders are fanners. Fisheries are 
valuable source of income, but they employ only about one 
of the populaHon. Fish and fish products are the main 
Machinery, foods, fuels, and raw materials for industry are 
most important imports. 

Beykjavik, svilh a population of 62,000 persons, is the capi 
cat)’ of Iccland- 


Nafions of Souf/ieasfem Europe 


YUGOSLAVIA 

\\’hea the Austro-Hungarian Empire ^vas broken up aftrt 
World War 1, ttie old prox-inces of Croatia and Slovenia we 
uiuted with Serbia and Montenegro to form a new nation 'v i 
today we call Yugoslavia. t V n 

Yugoslavia was invaded and occupied by German and . 
troops during World War II. The Yugoslavs, unhappy as a w j 
people. oT^nized many political groups to tr)' to regain 
dence. \Mien Germany was defeated, the Soviet Union helped ^ 
Yugoslav Communist Party take over control of the gcnenunen 



The Communist government took over all Yugoslav industry 
itl began a system of collective farms. But the political situation 
Yugoslavia did not develop In the same way as in other countries 
ider Commvinist control. The Yugoslavs refused to ^ve their 
^sources to the Soviet Union whUe other Communist nations in 
luope were forced to do so. Yugoslavia is free to trade with other 
rlions, and the government is making a great effort to increase 
idusirialization. Within the country there is still svidespread 
distance to communism. Tlje Catholic Clnirdr remains strong in 
le northwest. 

Nearly ah the Yugoslavs are agricultural workers who live in 
irm villages in the river valleys. The fanners have resisted the 
ollectivjzation of farms, and in many areas the government now 
>crjnils private ownership of up to 25 acres of land. 


BULGARIA 

In the nineteenth century Bulgaria was recognized asa depend- 
rnt kingdom w'thin the Thrkish Empire. It declared its independ- 
snee in 190S, but the country could not Ih-e in peace. In both 
world wars Bjilgaria fought against the Allies. The Soviet Army 
overpowered the nation during IVorid War II. Tire monarchy 
was overthrown and a Commurtist People’s Republic was setup. 
Firm control is still exercised by (he Soviet Union. Many people 
who opposed commtinlsm have been executed. Chtircli groups 
are not permitted to have schoolsoryouth organizations. Hospitals 
and other sodal services are nin by the state. AH tlie farmersJiave 
been forced to put their land together and work it as large colleo 
five farms. 

Most Dulgars work on the land. All industries in Bulgaria are 
owned by the government. The first large blast furnace in the 
country was built in J957. Many of the people are craftsmen skilled 
in their own cottage industries, but they are not trained for 
modem factory work. 

Rivers have been dammed to provide more iTrigaUon water for 
tlie land and power for industry. Greater use is being made of the 
fine forests. Valuable ores and some salt are mined, and oil wells 
are being worked. Most of the minerals are shipped to the Soviet 
Union and do not enter the world market. 

ROMANIA 

Romania, onotlier Communist state, has the ofiicia) title of the 
Romanian People's Republic. The Romanians speak a language 
that is very different from the Slavic tongues of the ndghboring 
peoples. ^Vhen the Communists came to power, Romanian Catho- 
lics had 5 bishops and over 800 priests, but Uiey are not allowed 


Serbia U no longer an Independenf 
notion birf the traditions and coitom* 
e( lh» Serbian people have become 
port of the culture of Yus^^iavto. 
IThomar Cook (r Son) 




,0 communi^te »-iU. Ron,e or to corry out their dolier, nonunla. 
therefore, is nnother part of Uie Chureh of S Jence. 

Tliere is a strange contrast in ihis country. The pcop 
and baebrard, but the country has rich natural resou 
are large deposits of oil and other Uiinerals 
forests. But the resources have not Ixrcn used efficien > ' ° ^ 

meat has been slow because of poor transportat.on, laeli ofcap.tal, 
and shortage of sVillcd workers. •_-c+ the 

Bucharest. U.e capita!, has the only 
country. There are fesv good roads or railroafc Fi^ - 

fte oU fron. the rich deposits at Ploesti to the Bba Sea ^ 
ment. The Communist government, * .„aior 

Union, is trying to develop the country. The ml fields 
importance to the So\iet Union. „ 

Dghty per cent of the Romanians are fanners who 
rural \-iUagcs. The best farm land is on the plains that s ope 
to the Danube Valley. 

HUNGARY 

Ilungarv was a well.C5tabli5hed kingdom when its King Sleph® 
became a Christian in the year 1000 a.o. Sin® D-en, 
have been strongly devoled to ihe Calholie Church and to me 
ancient kingdom. The boundaries have often been diang ^ 
in«ding amUes who attacked the nation and 
quered It for short periods. Between these periods ® 
enjoyed independence. For many centunes, Hungap' an 
were ruled by the same royal family and together vS 

the Austro-Hungarian Empire. When that empire fell a er o 

W’ar I, Hungary again became a separate state. 

After Hunpiy’s defeat in World W'ar II, a Sosiet arm) 
the country. The Communist Party took control and a Peop 
Republic wTis established. ^ 

Resentment against their treatment led the Hungarians ° 
in 1956. For a brief tune, it appeared that they might «we 
their Communbl government, but the Hungarian rebe « 
eventuafly crushed and Communist rule imposed once 

Because Hungarians are allowed to trade only svith Comm 
nations, the counti>’ has lost its former W'estem markets an > 
free contacts with Western nations. The resistance ® _ 

Hungarians to Communist control and flie loss of so mu^o 

foreign trade have weakened the nation and saddened its pe^P 
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Now you have come to the end of the last chapter of your 
geography book. You have learned about landfontis, svater bodies, 
natural resources, climate, and man-made features, koii have 
studied the lives of tlie people and discovered some of the things 
that unite them to form nations. You have seen uaHous progress- 
ing in freedom and others held back by lack of liberty, cation, 
. and resoiuces. But the reason lor studying geography is not to 
memorize all the facts in Uiis book even if you could or 
Instead, look at it tliis svay. Above all nations is mmloud. And 
above mankind is God. Surely it is the u-ish of God that we heed 
the teachings of Ills Son and live in love and peace. 

GeograpV can help m. We can use our miorb. Gods ^tmt 
gift, to understand why people and nations behave as Aey do 
And when we understand why, we am come closer to hvmg 
• God intende<l. 


Th« most Important aim of tho United 
Nations is to maintain world p«««*- 
(Unitfti Nathfn) 



GLOSSARY 


Allvvium Soil deposited by a stream, mostly Amog 
floods. In some instances, a swiftly mosmg mountam 
stream coming down to a plain deposits the aliuviuin 
it is carrying. A gently sloping, fan-shaped piece of 
land is built up. Hiis is calied an alluciat fan. 



Arable lend Land that can be Cultivated by plowing 
or tailing. 

Archipelago A group of islands in a large body of 
water. Sometunes the body of water is caQed an 
archipelago. 


Climate Varying pattern of temperature, wind pre- 
cipitatioQ, and suniine found in an area. The marine 
west coast dimate has mild winters and cool summers, 
with ^enty of rainfall at aQ seasons. The continental 
climate has cold winters and hot summers; more than 
half the rain /aSs in summer. The Mediterranean 
dunate has warm or hot summers and mild winters: 
there is rainfall in the auhznn and winter, but httle 
in the siuiuner. The desert climate is very hot in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. It has rain at s-erj' infrequent 
and irregular intervals. 

Collective forTTung A ^stem of farming in which a 
vast area of farm land is cultivated by many families. 
Each family has its own home and s mall plot of land, 
but the peo{^e spend most of the Ittne worling on 
the huge farm. Farm equipment is rented from the 
government. The kinds of crops and the farming 
methods to be used are regulated by the government. 
The government fixes the prices of each year’s crops 
and llie quanbties of the crops it wiD boy. 'lie rest 
of the harvest is divided among the farm famihes. 


Conservotion Ihe protectian. care, and wise use of 
natural resources such as water, minerals, and forests. 




Distributary A liranch chanue! hmcd by a river 
which flaws away from the mam stream. 



Divide A narrow upland Uiat separates two drainage 
basins. It is usually an irregidar band of the hipest 
land in the area. During a rainfall the svater flows 
down both sides of the divide toward each ba^. 
Rivers will tlierefore flow In opposite directions on 
either side of the divide. 

Orainoge basin All the land that Is drained by a 
major stream and its numerous tributaries. One drain- 
age basin is separated from another by a divide. 

Dry farming A system of farming used in semlarid 
regions to produce crops without Irrigatioo. The land 
may be allowed to lie fallow in alternate yean During 
this time It Is plowed to Veep the topsod loose. Tlas 
allows the moisture to penetrate to the subsoil and 
be preserved there, 

Etonomy Tlve material structure oi a country or 
region, including its natural resources, whether uti- 
lized or not; the human ability of the people who lire 
in die region; and the capital invested. An economy 
may be called prindUve, agricultural, or luduslrial 
depending upon which aspect of development of the 
area predominates. 

Etoslon The wearing away of the surface of the 
earth by water, wind, and other agents. Man is often 
rcrponsiblc for soil erosion, because he removes the 
natural vegetation that holds the soil in place. This 
is done by land clearing, bundng, or escessJve griring 
oi hvcsloclc on steeply sloping land. 



Estuary A wide tklal month of a river where sea 
water and fre^ water meet. 



Form cooperative A group of farmers who together 
buy large quantities of needed goods at reduced 
prices, thereby lowering the expenses of eadi fanner. 
The farmer sells his produce through tlie cooperative. 
Profits are shared among the farmers in proportion 
to the quantity and quality of the produce each fanner 
contributes. The cooperauve also buys tractors sod 
other farm equipment for all roemlwr to share. Jo 
this way farmers are able to use equipment that would 
be too expensive for them to buy jndmdually. 

Fiord A Jong, nanow inlal of the sea between high 
cliffs. Fiords were formed during facial dines, when 
ibe ice scooped out and deepened river va]!e}'S so 
that the lower ends were filled by the sea. Fiords are 
deep and large ships can sail through them. 



Glacier A slowly moving field or body of lee. It is 
formed by ^at accumulations of snow in a region 
where the rate of fall is greater than the rale of melt- 
ing. Today glaciers arc found cither in the polar re- 
gions or in very high uiountalns, At one timeaglader 
covered the notihem parts of North America. Europe, 
and Asia. 
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ligSf indutlry Industry in which Iighter-wei^t ma- 
terials are handled. Examples of light industry are 
food processing, the manufacture of te-iHIes, clothing, 
furniture, cliemicals, etc. 


Moortand An uncultivated upland covered with 
heather or other low shrubs. Moorlands are found in 
the British isles. Similar areas in Cennany or the 
Netherlands are called geestlands. 


literacy rate Tlie percentage of people in a country 
who can read and write. 



loess A fine yellow-brown soil carried from a dry 
area by the ^vind and deposited at a great distance. 



Moraine be(( A series of ridges made up of a mix- 
ture of clay, gravel, and boulders deposited by a 
glader as It melted. 





Peninsula A piece of land atmost surrounded by 
water, hut connected to a larger body of land on 
one side. 

Plain A fiat, level, or gently rolling stretch of land 
A plain that borders os a i^e is c^ed a lake {dain. 
One that borders on an ocean, sea. or gull is caBed 
a coastal plain. A plain formed by loess, a very fine 
ferUle sod, is called a loess plain. 

Ptoteau A fiat stretch of land high above sea level 
that rises abruptly, at least on one side, from the sur- 
rounding lowlands or the sea. 

Polder Land below sea levd that has been reclaimed 
from the sea by means of dikes, drainage onal<, and 
piunps. 

Population density The avenge number of people 
living on a square mile in a particular place. 

Predpitalion Any deposit of water from the atmos- 
phere. whether liquid or solid This includes rain, 
snow, haS, and dew. 

Referestalian The planting of new trees to replace 
a forest that has Itecti cut down or destroyed. 



RvneR That portion of the water or melted snow 
which finally reaches the streams or drainage area. 
It coasWs of the water whkfi flows off the surface 
instead of iinLing into the ground, togetlier with some 
of the water whidi sank Into the ground and then 
seeped ihrou;^ to the stream. 


State A self-governing group of people and the land 
they occupy. Sometimes a state is made up of one 
oariona] group or nation that governs itself. Other 
states may include more than one national group. A 
tiation IS a group of people whose common cxistoms 
and traditions have made them feel that they belong 
together. 



Stroit A narrow neck or channel of water between 
Iwo bodies of land A strait connects two bodies of 
'vater. 


Subsoil A layer of soil lying below (he surface or 
topsoil Subsod is less fertile than the topsoil, but the 
roots of trees and of some plants penetrate down to it. 

Tepieii The surface portion of the soil which is usl^ 
alW best for growing crops. 

Tribuforr A stream that flows info a larger stream 
or river. 

Vfoii A steep-sided river bed in an arid region, diy 
eicept in a rainy season. 


Woter toble The underground level at which the 
earths Crust is permanently saturated with water. 
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Wote: The numhers In Ifa/ic IriJirt//e < 
A 

Abadan {ahbadahn’I, Iran, 195 
Acropolis, 90 

Ailiiu (aV dahnal>l Plain. 97 
Aden {ah’d’nl, 18-1 
Adriatic Sea. .19 

Aegean (uh Jee' «n] lilanils. 4(5, R&- 
87,90.91 
Aegean Sea, 46, 94 
Allxmia, 85-60 
Aleppo. S)Tia, 191 
Atcianjlria, Egjpt, 170, 178 
alfalfa, 156 

Algeria [aljeer'ceah], 40, 48 107, 

110-11 

Algiers Ial]ee^T^, Algeria, 111 
aUuNial fan, 46 
altiis’ial plain, 46 
ailu>1alsoil.40. 1S8. 130. 173 
aHuvliijn, 46, 173, 37 1 
Alpine Lands. 232-45 
alpine meadow, 216 
Alps. 63. 203. 201. 234, 235. 2t-X 
260 

aluminum. 238, 251 
Amman. Jordan, 187 
Amsterdam, the Netbctlands, 272 
Anatolian Plateau, 40. 9a 
AnVara lahn'kahralij. Turkey, 07 
Anlweqs, Belgium, 279 
Apennlne Mis., 47 
AqalKi (al/kabbahj. Jordan. 187 
Aqaba, Gulf of, 188 
aqueducts, 32 

■ Aquitaine (acV wc tane] Basin. 296, 
300-11 

Arabian Desert. 120. 123, 128. 153 
Arabian bors«. 131 
Arabs, 145. 163, 193 
archipelago, 90, 374 
. Arctic Circle. 322 
Arid lands, 118-98 
artesian well. 13U 131-38 
asliestos, 92 
Asir, 179. 180 
Aswan Dam, 150. 173 176 
Athens, Greece, 90 


photngmpfs. 

Atlas lands, 107-17 
Allas Mts..38.48 
atomic powTr, 224 
allar of roses 253 
Aitstris 232, 211-44, 363 
avalanche, 233 
Aaiali, Libya. 123 


B 

Baghdad (lwg'dad|. Iraq. 192. 101 
Daliretn {kah min'). 183 
n.i1earic {balcealr'ik) islands. 73 
Balkan Penlnsub. 210-57 
BalUc Sea, 205. 322 
Baltic Shield, 315-20 
Datuehl. 142 

Barcelona. Spain. 62. 70. 2(tt 
barrier Iseadi. 283 
Basel (bah'zell. Swtterbnd. 232. 
239 

basin Irrigation, 150 
baasite, 238, 251 
Bavaria. 266-67 

Bedouins. 131. 133. 142. 146. 187 
Beersbeba. IsroeL 10-1 
Beirut [l>ayro<rt1. Lelwnoo, 101 
Belfast. N. Ireland. 3SI 
Belgium. 221. 260. 270. 278-79. 
301-65 

Belgrade, Yugodavla, 255 
Benelux nations. 364. See also 
Beljdmn: Luxembourg; tlie 
Ncthcrbnds 

Benghaii [ben gah' zee], Ul>ya, 163 
Berbers. 107. 110. 139. 145. 168 
Bergen. Norway, 206. 211. 325 
Berlin, Germany, 211, 290-91 
Bern, Switzerland, 231, 235. 2i0, 
241 

Bethlehem, Jordan. 188 
Bible. 44, 49 

Biblical gec^phy. 100. 188 
Birmingham. Enjdand. 319 
Biscay. Bay of. OT, 202, 310 
Bizerte [Iwhzert'), Tunbia. 114 


Black Sea. 5(1. 91. 198, 246 
Bohemian Basin, 201-65 
Bohemian Plateau, 261, 201-65 
Bonn. Germany, 278 
Bordeaux (bor dob']. France, 310-1 1 
Boq»rv« P>os' fo nisj, 91, 9S 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 318 
Bremen [lira/ men], Germany, 291 
Bremerhaven, Germany, 291 
Brest, France. 312, 315 
Iffidgcbiid'. 21-35. 172 
Brilain. See United Kingdom 
Bntisb hies, 334-50, 303-0-i 
Brittany. 296,312-16 
broadcast seeding. 169 
Bnissels. Belgium. 221 
Bucharest [bookerertl. Romania. 
250 

Budapest [boo da pest’), Hungary, 
250, 251-55 

Bulgaria. 256, 371 

Byblos. 26 


C 

Cadiz, Spain. 27 

Cairo [ky* rob], Egypt, 121, 177-79 

caiques, 89 

camels, 129. 130 

Canaan, 25 

canals: 

Egypt. 177 
France, 301 
Gennany, 291 
Greece, 86 
polderiands. 289 
Venice. 83 
See olw Suez Canal 
Cannes [canj. France, 78 
Cantabrian Mts., 47, 69 
cantons. 235 
caravans, 153, 177 
Ciircassone [carkahsohn'] 

Gatexvay, 311 
Cardiff, England, 351 
Carpathian Mu . 203. 246 
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Carthage, 27. See also Tunis 
Casablanca, Morocco, 109 
Caspian Sea, 195 
catacombs, 35 
Celts, 313, 338 
Central Highlands, 262-68 
Central Lake District, Sweden, 327, 
328 

Champagne [sham pane*], 299-300 
Chartres [shar" thr], 34 
Christianity, 12, 31, 33, 49-50, 73- 
74, 188, 231, 339 
See aha Biblical geography; 

Vatican City 

citrus fruit, 57, 82, 92, 171 

city-states, 28 

cUmate: 

definition, 16, 374 
alpine, 232-33 
arid, 17, 118, 121-26 
bumid continental, 211-12, 261, 
321-23 

marine west coast. 206-11, 261, 
322. 336 

Mediterranean, 17, 38, 40-13, 54 
subarctic, 212, 323 
coal: 

British Isles. 344. 347-48, 351 
Continental Industrial Region, 
260, 264. 275. 270, 277, 278. 
279 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, 226-27 
coffee, 183 

ocHecUve farming, 24S, 286, 360, 
374 

Cologne [kuhlohn'}, Germany, 278 
Columbus, Christopher, 16.66 
Common Market, 228. See alto 
European Coal and Steel 
Community 

conservation, 59-60. IW, 107, 108, 
214. 310. 374 

Constanbnople. See Istanbul 
Continental Industrial Regon, 259- 
81 

cooperative farming, 103, 108, 2S7 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 29L 292 
copper, 73, 92. 331 
Corinth, Greece, 87 
cork, 44. 57. 108. 113 
com. 245 


Costa Brava (koss' tub biuh' vuh]. 
Spam, 70 
cotton, I5I 

cradle of civdization, 20 
Crete, Greece, 50, 91 
Crusades, 33 
C)prus, 50, 92 

Cyrenarcalsir eh nay' ehk^], libya, 
50. 168 

Czechoslovakia [check uh slob vak' 
eeuh], 261. 262-65, 366 


D 

dairying; 

Austria, 242 
Denmark, 287 
France, 298, 308. 316 
Scotland, 343 
Switzerland, 235-36 
Damascus, Syria. 191 
Danube River, 240. 244, 246, 252 
Danube River Baao, 248-51 
DardaneDes, 94 
date palms, 132, ISO, 152 
Dead Sea, 190 

Denmark. 200. 283-64, 286-88, 292. 
369 

deserts, 117-38,374 
Arabian, 120, 123. 120. 153 
Negev, 102, 104 

Sahara. 48. 120. 123. 124. 126. 153 
Syrian, 120. 153 
desert oases, 147-52 
desert pavement, 128 
dhows. 186 
dikes, 264. 2S9 
donkeys, 131 
Dover, Strait of. 334 
dro^vned estuaries, 284 
Dublin, Ireland. 353 
Dusseldorf, Cennany, 276, 278 


E 

East. the. 360 

East Cemuoy. Ml. 290, 366. See 
also Germany 


Edinburgh [ed’nberoh], Scotland, 
344 

EiSel Tower. 302, 305 
Egypt. 22-24, 156. 161. 166, 172-78 
Elbe [el' beh) River, 205, 263, 291 
Elburz Mts., 194 
El Azhar University, 177 
Engbnd, 345-53 
EngUsh Channel, 200 
erosion, 59-60, 107, 195, 375. 

Sec also conservation 
estuary, 202, 284, 337, 375 
Etna, Mount, 47, 82 
Euphrates [yoo fra/ teez) River, 20, 
21. 24. 152, 191 
Eurasia, 11, 12 
Euratom, 22$ 

European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

See Euratom 

European Coal and Steel Commuo' 
ity, 227 

European Economic Community'' 
See Common Market 


F 

Faiyum [f ay yum'J Oasis, Egypt. 1*^® 
farming 
crop, 235 
dairy. See dairying 
dry. 8. 112, 146, 150. 195. 375 
oasis, 150, l70 
strip, 299 

subsistence, 57, 110, 249, 341 
feluccas, 135, 173 
Fenno-Scandia, 318-33, 368-70 
Fens, the, 347 
Fertile Crescent, 190 
Fezzan, Libya, 168 
Finland, 318-24. 329-31, 369 
Firth of Qyde, 344 
fiord, 320, 325. 334, 375 
fishing, 61. 89, 108. 315-16, 325 
Flanden. 271-72, 278. 279 
Florence, Italy. 65 
flai, 271-72, 354 

forests, 59-60, 242. 264. 263, 266. 
321, 330 
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France. 77-70. 2G0. 278-79, 29^J- 
317.36UG2 

Franco-Belj^an Industrial area, 278- 
79 

Frankfurt, Germany, 267 
French Riviera. See Riviera 


G 

Gallivare, Sweden, 327, 329 
Galway, Ireland, 355 
Garonne River, 78, 205 
Gdansk [g* dahnsk], Poland, 292 
Gdynia (gah din' ya], Poland, 292 
Geneva, Switzerland, 239—10 
Genoa, Italy, 82-83 
German Democratic Republic. Sec 
East Germany 

German Federal Republic. See West 
Cennany 

Germany. 260, 263, 2C6-6S. 274-78, 
283. 290-91, 36.5-66 
ShibU. 189 

Gibraltar, Stroll of. 12. 27. 33. 37, 
48. 198 

glacier. 206. 284. 320. 33-1. 375 

Glasgow, Scotland, 2'14 

glassmakln^ 201. 273 

Clomma Valley, 320 

goab. 59. 97, J3l 

Golden Horn. 95. 98 

Goteborg Jyub'tehbohrg], Sweden. 

327 

grapes: 

Algeria, 111 

Danube River Basin, 249 
Prance, 78, 300, 309 
Germany, 267, 263 
Greece. 29, 87 
Mediterranean Lands, 57 
Grasse Igrahss], France, 78 
Great Britdn. See United ISngdom 
Great Sphinx. 22 
Greece, 28-31, 86-91 
Greenwich Igren'ldge). England. 
353 

ground water table, 133 
Guadalquivir (gwahdahlkehvecri] 
River, 70 

Gulf Stream, 209. See also North 
Atlantic Drift 


n 

Had] pta'gec], 141 
Haifa [M'fah]. Israel. 105 
Hamburg, Germany, 291 
Hasa. 170, 180 
Jlebrevrs, 25 
Hebrides Islands, 334 
IlejaA 170, 160 
Helsinki, Finland, 211. 329 
Hofuf [hofooF], Saudi Arabia, 152, 
182 

humus, 45 

Hungarian Plain, 205, 240, 248. 249, 
265 

Hungary, 246-5.5. 3^ 
hydroelectric power 
Aibtna. S3S, 

Egypt. 176 
France. 3II 
trelaod. 354 
Italy, 63. 64. 81 
Norway. 326 
Spam, 63 

Switzerland. 237-39 


1 

Iberian Feninsub. 68-77, 198 
Iceland, 370 

He de b Cil4 (eeldclascetay'). 

Sf'c Paris 

Industrial Revoliiiion. 223, 345-47 
Iran. 160-ei. 194-95 
Iraq. 24-25. 192-94 
Ireland, 339. 333-55. 303-64 
iron: 

Austria. 244 
Lorraine. 278 
Ruhr. the. 260, 276 
Sweden, 327, 329 
Tunisia, 113 
Iron Cate, 246. 252 
iirigabort, 52-54, 154-58 
definition. 376 
Egypt, 156, 173 
Iraq, 102 

Israel. 52. 104, 189 
Jordan. 187 
Ubya, 52, 169 
Morocco, 108 


S)Tia, 191 

Isfahan (Iss'fuhhahn], Iran. 195 
Islam. 33, 95. 109, 14 M2, 167. 182. 
251 

isotherm, 41 
Israel. 102-6 

Istanbul (iss tahnbool'], Tbrkey, 97- 
98 

Italy. 46. 47. 63. 80-83 


J 

Jerusalem, Israel, 103 
JenisaJem, Jordan, 187, 188 
Jiddah. Saudi Arabia, 180, 182 
Jordan. 105. 187-90 
Jordan River, 187, 183 
Johinbeun fyo' tenhame] Mts.,320, 
323 


K 

Korbbad. Czechoslovakia, 265 

Kaysen. Ttukey, 97 

Kent, England 347 

kibbutz, 103 

Khabur River, 191 

Kiel Canal, 291 

Kirkuk, Iraq, 193 

Kinina, Sw^en, 327, 329 

KJolcn [choo' len] Mts., 320, 323 

Koblenz, Germany, 268 

Koran. 33, 177 

Kurds, 142, 193 

Kuwait [koowyte'J, 185-86 


h 

Lake Plateau, Finland, 331 

Lancashire, England, 350 

land reform, 160-61, 376 

Landes [lahnd], 310 

Lapland, 218, 329 

La Roclielle, France, 206 

LataHa Jlahtahkee'uh], Syria, 19! 

latitude lines, 16. 17 

Lebanon, 99-101 

Lebanon Mtj., 27, 99 

Le Havre peh hah' vr], France, 301 
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Ubya, 16S-72 

ligidte, 273 

lippee River. 276 

Lisbon, 76 

LiverpoA Englaoi ^^0 

livestock raising, 57^9, 112, 211 

locusts, 192 

loess plain, 259, 269-73, ^3 
Loire (Ic wabi] River, 205, 306, 308 
London, 352-53 
Londonderry, Ireland, 354 
longitude lines, 16, 17 
Xjjmine, 260, 276, 278 
lumbering: 

Austria, 242 
Balkan Peninsula, 253 
Central Highlands, 262, 263, 266 
Fenno-Scandia, 321, 325, 326 
Swi&:«land, 237 
Luxembourg, 260, 265. 278 

M 

Madrid, Spain, 73 
MageSan, Ferdiaand, 16 
(mu grib], 40 
Majorca, Sp^ 73 
Malta, 50. 200 
Mancfaester, En^aad, 350 
Manobelm, Germany, 266 
Maritime France. 296. 312-16 
kiarits River, 94 

market gardetung, 299, 314, 316, 

347 

mail, 288 

Marmara, Sea of. 94 
Mame River, 297. 301 
Marrakecli [marrakesh], Morocco. 
109 

Marseille (mahrsaj^, France, 27, 79 
manhes. 49. 80, 99 
Massif CentraL 47, M4 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 14L 144. 167, 
180 

Mediterranean Lands. 38-116 
Medrtenaneaa Sea, 20. 61, 176 
meridians. See longitude lines 
M«Ha (rorfi saV tab], 46. 69. 70 
Mesopotamia, 20. 24-25. See aim 
Iraq 

Mii, 77-79 
Midlaods, En^and. 349 


nudnight sun, land of, 322 
Milan, Italy, CS 
Minoans, 27 
mocha, 183 

Monaco jmoB'nbfcoh]. 27. 79 
moodand, 215, 285^ 377 
Moots, 33 

moraine belt, 284, 377 
Morava River, 352 
Morocco, 40, 48, 107-9 
Moselle Rivet, 278 
Mosul, Iraq, 193 

Munich (myoon' ik], Cennany, 267 
Muslim. See Islam 


N 

Nantes [nahnt], France. 308 
Naples, Italy. 82 
oatianalistii, 337 
naval sloref^ 77 , 310 
Nazareth. Israel, 102, 

Negev, 102. 104 
Negroes. 138, 145 
Nejd. 179. 180 

Netherlands, the. 260. 272. 283-84, 
286,2^-89.381-65 
Newcastle, Ds^and. 34S-49 
Nde Delta. 174. 177 
Nde River. 22-24. J35. 336, 151. 
172-76 

Domads, 139-40, 142-46 
Nonuarrdy, 316 
Nortlaad. 328-29 

North Atlantic Drift. 207-08. 21L 
312.377 

Nortbero Irelaod. See United King- 

North Sea. 202, 292 
North Sea-Baltic Flaiii. 283-93 
Norw^. 318-26. 369-70 


O 

oases: 

definitido. 133 
desert, 133, 147-52 
river. 151-52, 15«8 
springs and weQs, 133-36 
stream, 136 

Oder River, 2(C 


ofl. See petroleum 
oil pipelines, 153, 191 
od refineries, 184, 195 
Oise River, 297 
dives: 

Greece, 29, 88 

Mediterranean re^on, 44, 56-57 

Tunisia, 112, 113 
Olympic Games, 29, 31 
Oman, 184 

"Operation Plow," 108 
"Operation TVee," 107 
Ore Mts., 265 
Orkney Islands, 334 
Oslo, Norway. 326 
Outokumpu. Finland, 331 


P 

Palermo [puhler' moh], Italy. S2 
Palestine, 25. See aUo Israel. Jordan 
papyrus, 24, 27 
pa^ek. See latitude lines 
Paris, France, 300-5 
Paris Basin, 294, 296-005 
Parthenon. 90 
peat, 21S, 354 
Peloponsesias Peninsula, 86 
Pennine Mts, 334, 347-48 
penstock, 238 
perennial irrigation, 158 
perfume industry. 78, 253 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian Culf, 152. 185 
petroleum: 

Algeria. HI 
Austria, 244 
Bahrein, 185 
desert. 153. 164 
France. 310 
Iran, 193 
Iraq, 193 
Kuwait. I8S 
Libya, 171 
Ronunia, 251 
Saudi Arabia, 164. 182 
Phoenicians. 27, 99 
phosphate, 62, 113 
Piraeus [py ree' ussj, Greece. 90 
Pisa, Italy, 46 
plankton, 61 
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Plocsri fpfoh y«ht'], Romania, 251 
Flovtliv, Bulgaria, 350 
Po River Valley. 47, 5-J, 63. 81 
Poland, 261. 274. 275-76, 283. 286. 

292. 367-68 
polder, 288-89, 378 
population; 

Arid Lands, 146, 174 

Europe, 80. 81, 21S-2J. 265. 318, 
355 

McdUerraacin L&nds, 66, SO, SI 
Port Etienne, Mauritania, 121 
Portugal. 74-77 
potatoes. 225, 286 
Power Belt, 260-61 
Prado of Madrid, 70 
Prague [prahg], Czechoslovakia, 263 
Prime Meridian, 17, 353 
Pripet Marshes. 283 
Pyrenees fpeerehneez'J Mts., 47, 
63. 203, 205 


Q 

quotas and tariSs, 226. 227. 228 


R 

Rabat, Morocco, 109 
railroads, 6-1, 153, 176 
rainfall; 

contiDenta] climate, 212 
desert, 118. 121 - 22 . 128 
marine west coast climate, 20S, 
210, 336 

Mediterranean Lands. 41, 43. 99 
Ramadan, 141 
Red Sea, 176, 188 
refugees, Arab, 102, 187 
reforestation, 59, 10-1, 169, 378 
Rheims, France, 300 
Rhine delta, 272. 284 
Rhine Gorge, 268 
Rhine-Marnc Canal, 301 
Rhine River, 204, 267-68, 272. 284 
Rhodes, Greece, 01 
Rhone River, 79, 201 
Rhone-Saone [ronesone] corridor, 
298,301 
Rift Valley, 188 


river oases, m-52, 151-58 
RiWera, 77 

Riyadh {reeyahd'I, Saudi Arabia, 
180,183 
roads. 31, 64 

Romania. 246-53. 256. 371-72 

Rome, empire of, 31 

Rome, Italy, 83 

Rose VaOcy, 253 

Rotterdam, the Nethertands, 272 

Rouen, France, 302 

Rub' al Khali. 127 

Rulir. the. 260. 276-78 

tye. 285-80 


S 

Saar, the, 278 

Sahara. 48. 120. 123. 124. 126. 153 
SaJot Sophia. 93 

St. Nazaire [sannehzair'], France, 
308 

Salonika. Greece, 252 
San’a, Yemen, 183 
San Marino, 30 
sand dunes. 127-28, 283. 310 
Saudi Arabia (sab oo' dee uh ray' 
beeuh). 166. 176-83 
Saxony. 274-76 

Scandinavia, 203, 318, 369. See also 
Feono-Scandia 
Scollatrd, 340—14 
Scotrish highlands. 334, 340-42 
Scottish lo^ands, 343-44 
seafarers. 27. 29. 339-40 
Seine (sane] River. 205, 301 
Seville. Spain. 70 
Shannon airport, 355 
Shannon River, 205, 354 
sheep. 59. 72.211.342 
SheHield, England, 349 
sheikdom, 179, 184-86 
Shetland Islands, 334 
shipping: 

British Isles, 340 
Egypt. 178 
France. 79 
Greece. 89, 90 
Israel, 161 
Italy, 82 

Neiheriands, the, 2^ 


Norway. 325 
Sicily, 50. 82 
Sierra Nevoda, 47 ' 

Silesia, 274-76 
Sinai Peninsula, 12. 25 
sirocco, 43 
snad fever, 158 
SoSa, Bulgaria. 256 
Scigne Fiord (sawng'DehfeeyrJar’J, 
320 

SoS: 

olluvlaJ. 46. 128, 13ft 173 
desert, 128, 130 
loess, 259, 269-73, 283 
mari, 286 

$06 conservation. Sec conservation 
solar stni, 154 

Southern uj^onds. Scolhnd, 33-i, 342 
Soviet Union, 50. 195, 360 
Spain, 63-74 
steel; 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, 227 
Finland, 331 

Franco-Belgian industrial area, 
278 

Great Britain, 349, 351 
Italy. 83 

Rulir, the. 278-77 
Saar, the, 27S 
Sweden, 328 
Turkey, 07 

Stocklio^, Sweden, 327 
stream oases, 136 
Sudeten (sooda/ten] Mis., 265 
Suer Canal, 65, 104, 172, I7ft 177 
sugar beets, 270-71 
Swansea. En^and, 351 
Sweden, 318-24, 327-29, 369 
Switzerland. 232-41. 363 
Syria, 172, 190-91 
Syrian Desert, 120, 153 


T 

Tkgus River. 76 
Tamaniasset, Afgeria, 123 
Tangier [tan jeeri], Morocco, 2ft 
109 

tariff. 226. 227, 228 
Tehran, Iren, 195 
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Tel Aviv IteUahveev'l. Israel, 105 
Tell, the. 107, 110 
terracing. 60. 99 • 
textiles- 

British Isles. 342. 349.350.354 
Continental Industrial Region, 


263, 277. 279 
Finland, 331 
Turkey, 97 

Thames Itemz) River. 205. M7.^ 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. 136. 158. 


U 

United Arab Republic. 172 
United Kingdom of Great Drit^ 
and Northern Ireland. 33-t-53, 
363-64 

United Nations. 162. 171. 180, 373 
Ur. 25 

Ural Mis.. 12 


V 


Tigris River. 20. 21, 24, 152. 192 
Tirana [tehray' nab], Albania, 88 
tobacco, 88, 192, 254 
Tobruk, Libya, 170 
Toledo, Spain, 73 
Toulon, France, 79 
Toulouse, France, 311 
Tours, France, 306 
trachoma, 169, 182 
trade winds, 125 

transportation pioblemv 48. 63. 187, 

252. See obo shipping 
Tripoli. Ubya. 168 _ 

TW^lilaola (tripawjihtayn yah], 

Libya, 168, 169 

TVondheim [trawn' hum], Norway. 

325 

tulips, 289 

tundra, 214. 323. 329 

tungsten, 77 

Turns, Turusia, 48. 114 

Timsia [loo nish' ec uhl. 40. 107 


Vardar River, 252 
Vatican City. 83 
vegetable oils, 249 
vegetation: 

alpine meadow, 216 
desert. 120. 128 
forest. 44. 213.214.232. 321 
grassland, 214 
Mediterranean, 43 
moorland. 215, 285 
scrub, 45 

steppe. 17. 120. 146 
tundra. 214. 323. 329 
Venice, Italy, 83 
Vesuvius. Mount, 47, 82 
Via Dolorosa, 104 
Vienna. Austria, 232, 244 
vineyards. See grapes 
volcanoes. 47, 82 


W 


Warsaw, Poland, 388 
water transportation: 
river. 167. 176.201.301 
sea, 49. 63. 176.203.010 
Sec aho canals 

West, the, 358 

We,t Germany, 290, 366. 

Germany 

westerlies, 207, 208, 212 
. . e. efl oia <248.285.210 


winds: 

desert, 125-126 
gjilbli, 169 
northeast trades, 125 
sirocco. 43 

westerlies. 208, 209, 212 


Algeria, 57, 111 
France. 300. 309. 310 
Germany, 267. 268 
See also grapes 
winnowing, 56 


Yarmuk River, 187 
Yemen. 183-64 
Vonne River, 297, 301 
Yorkshire. England, 349 
Yssel leye* sel] Lake, 289 
Yugoslavia, 248-53. 255, 37 


112-15 

Turkey, 94-98 
Turku, Finland, 329 
Tweed River, 342 
“two-story” agriculture, 54 
Tyne River, 348 


wadi, 122. 128. 133. 378 
Walachian Iwahla/keeun] Plain, 
246. 248. 249 
AVales, 347-51 


Z 


ZanU.29 

Zuider Zee. See Yssel Lake 
Zurich. Switzerland, 240 
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